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THE PTJHPOSl OF HEBMIOA. 

1^* Wir.LAM R. IIabi>kh, 


I. 

Tbe study of Ui© Hebrew language, except for distinctly Uieologlcal iL-?e8,and 
tbe study of tiie othei- Seeiitic languages, except for 0)© sssistjincB derived ftom 
theco for the Hebrew, receiye but slight attention at tbe hands of Ameiwin 
scholars. Tlieee studies are canied on almost exclneively in tire divinity liall. 
where they are ueceaswily secoiidary- Nor even here are they ccnphaaited aa fliey 
deserve. Ihe tdnie of both inatructor and student is occupied largely in tlie dis¬ 
cussion of questions strictly theological. Discusdons of a pliilologlcal nature 
are iieit)»er wiiiiied, nor expected. The pixifesaor is cicni'ded with work of one 
kind oranotliei; he cauiiot eiigjige In original investigations. TljetlmeatLIadlB- 
posal is sliojt It raiist be given to the Old Testament, and not to Hebrew. He 
CHonot afford to be a iTofessor of Iwigitage merely. He studies the laoguage, only 
ao fai* ns lie Is obltgetl to do so, to flt liUnself for a tolerable performance of h!s 
<UiUas as a Uieologlcal instructor, lie teaches the I'udlmeiitsof the laugfuagB a 
few hours a week during a portion of tlie Junior year. The remainder of Uie 
ctiMtse, so far ns concenis Hebrew, is giveu to exegesis, an exerdee in whlcli, be- 
•c ause of tJ^e lack of preparation for It on the part of the pupil, the profeesor 
worka, uliile tlie student resU 

18 tliere no work to be d*‘u6 in Semitic philology ? ^V^len we remember that Aioer- 
icH liae yet to produce a Hebrew lexicon, tint almost notliing is accessible on the 
Biilyectof Hebrew synonyms, tliat Che mcMuiog of a large number of Hebrew words 
Is as yet not satisfactorily determbied, that f«r our gianunars and for our texts we 
must go to Etighind and Germany, Uiat no comparative Semitic grammui has yet 
HPiiearetl, that praoUcal text-books for tbe study of Chaldee, Syriac, EUdopic, 
Arabic and Assyrian are yet to be written, tliat we liave no texts of separate 
books edited witli notes, that no genuine work In textual criticism has yet been 
done, tliat Uis texts of tbe ancioit versions aie in a deplorable state, that great 
and impoittmt questions In aemitlc etluudugy are yet unsettled, that biblical 
cluouology is a matter of tbe graaleet unceriwuty, that a critical Iiitroductlou in 
Bnglieli to the Old Testament, is demauded by tlie times,—when we recall these 
facts, we realize certaiuly tliat there is work to be done. And Uiat it is a great 
growing work, will not be qiiesQoned by tJiose who, for a moment, reflect. 
^V'lJO wlU do this work, if not the Profesaois of Hebrew v la it not ilemanded of 




mPii wlio ocwpy Ui« Old Testament cbalrs of our Oieologlcal semloaiies that 
they throw Uiemwlvea witl» enei^;y into these Uteraiy and philolc«lcal Adda, and 
not devote all their strength to discussions os to technical miniiUae of ^e Jew¬ 
ish sclioolmen V’’ Shall not American echolsra CaXehold of this wort, in lai'g:er 

ijuruberB and with fftester zeal than ever before ? 

IlEhRAxca will endeavor to fumieli a medium for the publication of wme of tlie' 
reeults of thla aCudy. It will aim to serve ae a means of intc^coItlmuQ^catioll be¬ 
tween BCholais engaged in the various departmQits of Semitic work. It will par¬ 
ticularly encouiage origlual iuveatJgeJaon, Its pages will be open to the discussion 
of all toidcs reUting to toe Semitic Uoguages, hteiatnre, or history. It mil urg^ 
those whose profession calls them to underlalw the investdgaUon of such topics to* 
do their duty in this matter by using the opportunities afforded them, to render a 
valuable and a lasUug service to Uie cause of higher education and lewning. 

ri. 

That Cbrifltimi miulstere ought to know Hebrew, is a generally accepted troth. 
It Is necessary now In but few cases to enlarge upon the reasons for this study. 
In Oie case of those clergymen who do not have at least some imowledge of 
toe language, it may be supposed toat they earnestly desire it, and, indeed, 
would have it, but for unfavor^ circumstances hi the past or present. One will 
not go far wrong in saying that at least eipMj out of eveiy hundred miolstora are 
alive to the importance of this subject. Of these e^ty, however, not more than 
tin probably, endeavor to do any systemaUc or consecutive work. Of the remain¬ 
ing aetenry, there are l«B, not more, who may reasonably saUsfy tberasclvee that 
they ought not to do such work. These are men who are physically or mentally un¬ 
able. After deducting from every hundred cases, twenty wlio are not sufficiently 
uitereeted in their work to make that preparaUon for It which may justly be 
regarded as indispensable, ten who may be supposed to be carrying on such study, 
and fm who may reasonably be excused from it. there remain stay, who wiU con¬ 
fess that such study Is desirable, and. indeed, necessary, yet do not undertake It. 
These sixty men have either commenced the study and dropped it, or they have 
never taken it up. In the former case, they may have had an instructor, who was 
a ecliolar, and an exegeto, but not a teacher; or, a sufficient amount of time may 
not have been given in the ciiniculum of study to tliis depariioent, and hence 
they did not attain that degree of knowledge which would have enabled tliem t<*- 
carry on ths study without further assistance; or. they may liave legarded the 
study as of no Importance, anti consequently have shirked it at every possible op¬ 
portunity. In the latter case, they may have entered tbs ministry without the 
ordinary preparaUon, laboring under the delusion, that without their immediato 
help tbe Kingdom of God must pensh; or, they may have studied in the semi¬ 
nary, everything but the Bible. 

■Whatever be the reason aseigued, the fact remains that abety ministeie out of 
every hundred, although they ought to have a living acquaintance with this lan¬ 
guage, and acknowledge this to be ao, and dealre the same, yet do not have it, and 
take no etepa toward obtaining it And why f Because tliey have formed a dJs* 
taste for the study and cannot overcome it; or, because they are pressed with 
other claims of a mpre immediate nature, and have not tbe will-power needed to 
puah Diem to one side; or, because they find it difficult to cany on auch study 
alone and cannot, iu the nsenre of the case, wltlidraw from their work to attend 
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a school where instmctton may be obtxined; or. because they Jiave not had Dial 
encouiafement which was needed to bring them to decide to luidertake the study. 

HmuuiCA will endeavor to ftiUi-eet tliess minlaterB. sixty out of every hujidred. 
more deeply in tlie study of Hebrew; to stiniulate them, If possible, to eogage In 
such study, and to aid them, if possible, ia its prosecution. These things it will 
aim to do by publishing words of incitemsnt and encouragement from men who 
are In the midst of the work, and by means of actual help, afforded in Die pages 
of the Journal, toward a better nndmetandlug of the pifneJpJes and structure ol 
that language In which is written tbree<fourths of God's revelation to man. 

III. 

Hebrew being a professional study, and being tauglit, consequenUy, only in the 
theological seminaiy, it might be supposed that a reasonable amount of time 
would be given that department in couneetlon with which it is studied, that the 
best metliods would be adopted by those who give this instiuctloc, and that ai 
least a fair knowledge of the language be gained by those who undertake Die 
study. What are the facts ? 

(1) The time spent in the entire Old Testament dspartment. in Uie msjonty oT 
our seminaries, is not quite equlv^ent to that which is spent In the etu^y of 
lAtin or Greek during two years of a preparatory course. Claseee avenge one 
recitation a day, for f<»rdays in the week. In the course, about two hundred 
and ninety boure of recitation are included. If the same amount of time were 
spent consecutively It would amount to about four and a half or nve nontbs of 
work. During this time, the student must m aster the Hebrew language, of which 
at the beginning of hla course be is wholly Ignorant; he must also learn the- 
Aramsdc, and must read as large a portion is possible of the Hebrew Bible. He 
rauet, likewise, become acqutdnted with the geogr^by and archaeology of I’alea* 
tine. The ancient versions of the Old Testament must receive some atteution. 
A thorough grounduig must be received in the three great sub^departmeDta, Old 
Teetament Hermeneutics, Old Testament Introductioa, Old Tsatament Theology'. 
To the department of the Kew Testament, the same amount of time is given, al> 
though the student Is, from the beginning, thoroughly versed In the language 
which forma the beais of work. It Is true, also, that the matter to be studied, 
although in some respects confessedly more important, covers but one-tblid ad 
much ground, and Is of a nature far lees difSoult (2) Of the time spent in the Old 
Testament department, short as it Is, probably not one*tblrd is usually given to 
work of a Uugulstfc character. The teaching of the principles of the language la 
regarded as drudgery. Few instructors take much interest In It. The work assign¬ 
ed from day to is a task, burdensome alike to pupil and teacher. These task» 
are prepared, but In many cases, only because they are required. Tlie class is hnr> 
lied into exegesis. Three chapters of Genesis, In some cases, Lave been painfully 
gone through with, when Uie Fsalms, or Job. or one of the minor I'ropbets is tak¬ 
en up. From this time, the wor k is of a theological cbarecter and no longer lin> 
guisUc. Is it supposed that the study of exegesis can be carried on wltii no ade¬ 
quate knowledge of the oiiginal language f (S) When we consider then the small 
amount of time given to the study of Hebrew and the Injudicious method followed 
by many teachers in the study, we may be prepared for the statement that only a 
vary small proportion of onr seminary graduates take away with them a respecta¬ 
ble knowledge of the language. This will pass undisputed, TLeologlcal students 
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not seldom sell tUeir Hebrew booke. Pew mhiistert, as sUWd jOwvb. give any 
time lo this etndy. We bove a comparatively small number of Semitic st^lioJais 
In our countiy. Tlie Semitic work is being done In rrennauy. Is this as it sliould 

Tlial tlie jneaent constitution of our sembiurjes is perfect Is not to be supposed. 
WItlilu a dCAde. great changes have been made in r^iard to these vecy matters. 
Instemi of onemwi labor of both Old andNew TesUmento, Wo men 

now perfoim that seavice; and in Uie more wealthy eeralnaries. an aasocbite prof¬ 
essor 4bo is ftppoluted. There is still lOom for advance. Mncli can be gained by 
tlie judidous uae of better mrtliode. At all events, either more instrucUon must 
be given the student, and gieater acquisitions made by him, or tlie study of the 
Old TesOunent 5n the original touguee must be given up. In ei^t ttisss out of 
ten, tbe time spent by theological students in the study of Hebrew is Ume lost 

llBURAica will endeavor to increase tli© iutereat tn Hebrew study among tlieo* 
lopcal slMdents; and U will woik to advance tlie iutereeta of that department in 
the theological semiuaiy which has too often been regarded as the least ImjKirt* 
aut. and which lias suffered greatly from indifference and neglect. 

rV^ 

I'uiN'erdties and tniuiy colleges aim to teach B%'erything. Almost no department 
of sUidy Is uurepresent^ in the cuixiculum. It is tree, however, that with two 
or tiireo notoble exceptions, Semitic Uugunges have no place, Tbo .Uteretnre, 
which of an literatures, lin-s most influenced humwi thought and action, tlie his* 
tory of tlie people to wiiom the woitd Is indebted for 1« religion, that family of 
languages which is second in importance only to the family of which our own 
tongue is a member.—the Ulble. Jewish history, and die Semitic languages pass 
uimoUced. This is a coiidlUon of tilings whicli should not long continue. It is 
not the place here to assign reasons why theee subjects should be recognirsd in tlie 
University and College cuiTicuJum, at least as electives. Kor la there space to 
fibow why the theological seminary should not be left alone to do a work, wbkdi 
cau no longer be regarded as sUictly professional. It Is sufficient to say. that if 
America is to perfoim her siiare in the great and laporUint depaiimenw now. for 
the diet, opening up Ui tbe remote districla of tlie East, if Ameriesn scholars are 
to be prepared to take tlielr part in deciding the vital questions tliat have ariaeu 
concerning Oie integilty of the Old Testoment, if American scliolarsliip is to take 
au active part in that rupidly developu^ sdenee, the Science of Comparative Ke- 
llgion, surely Oriental studies, and particularly Semitic studies, must be uitro- 
duced Into tlie curriculum of non^professioual schools. These studies must be 
encouroged bi a more active maniier than tJiey liave ever been. Instruction must 
be provided for tliose who desire it. Investigation muirt be eacoruaged on the 
part of those who liave the ability aud tbe taste for It. 

\Vhat IlBURAiCA can accomplish bi this diiectlou, it will do. Sucli changes in 
the esUbliabed order of tbinga aw always alow- But if tins is a thing to be done, 
it wlU in time be accomplished. If tlioee who believe that Hebrew sliouid be 
taught bi colleges would but unite In an effort to lutcoduce the study, Uiey 
would eoon succeed, for tlie number ntmld be large end Influential. It is poesl* 
ble tlist such a union of effort may be obtaine<l. This, It will be undemtoorl, is 
line of the pnqwses for wlilcli [[keiuaica has been InrtUutod, 
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V. 

Witliin tUree years tUere Itns bwii orgnnis^d Mid curried into j^uccefleful op^m- 
tioii A Sdtool for Clie study of Uebi'ew by CorreH))oii<lMice. This School, at this 
writing, includes over six Inuidred cierg^Tnen and stiideiita. Tin membere of 
the School are of every evajigollcsi denomination. They leeide in almcst esery 
.State in the Union, lu Canada, in Kngiand, in &k?>tluiu1, in Ireland, In Turkey, in 
Obina, ill Japan, lu India. Dteir sole rum in Uiis wnilt is to attain a Uiorongii 
<w:qn;dntauce witli tlie Hebrew language Tliey are iiiterestHl lu all that perlaJiia 
to this depaitmsnt of study. Tliey de^re aid whlcli is not to be found in djcaoii* 
axlee and grammars. Tliey will appreciate and ohtniu paollt fiom the discussion of 
topics, as it comes fresli from tlie hands of iustructora and stndezits. Thoy feel 
iiotmd togetiier by a common tie. For tills cla.Ha of men, as well as for thoae 
('lergymeii and atuclenW who are to-day cairyhig on legiilar luul systemaUc study 
hy themselves, Hsdkaica is intehde<). If rlglitly <a>iidnrted. It cannot but prove 
io tlieoi bivainnble. 


To fuRiish K medliun for the discussion of Semitic topics by Semitic schoJaiv. 
to eucoiui^e and aid those who aie in the ministry to engage lii Seznltfe study, 
to advance, if possible, die iutereste, nnd to increase tlie efDciency of the Old TeaU- 
ment depsi'tineiit in our various seminaries, to adv<H'nte the introduction of Sem¬ 
itic studies Into our Universities and Colleger, and to form a bond of connection 
l>etween the widely scattered membeib of llie Kebrew Correspondence School. 
ILeimAicA Is sent foith. May it nob receive the nympntliy and tooi'eratlon of all 
who Jiave at heart the cause of liigher leaniliig? 


THE HIGHER ORITICISM, A ‘WITHESS TO THE OREDIBILITX 
OF THE BIBLICAl NARRATIVE. 


llY Hbumaxn I,. Strack, l*n. 1 )., Tn. Lie,, 

Pr«r?e>u»r ocTSoilogy lit ibu of ItorilQ. 

Xot II feu’ orbbodex tlieologlaueiu Europe, A'ery many in Rnglsjid and Amerira. 
see in the application of the so-called Illgliei' CiiUelsm to t)ie Holy Scriptures of 
llie Old and New TesUroeiite, ii danger hi the faith, and consequently liy viindple 
aland alrsif from all such work. 

Now, it is imleed noCeirtirtliy, Unit the Itigliei Urltlclam liau had Its origin end 
ilrtt acconplifilimeiit mostly tlunugii suggestions which liave come from tliose wIki 
were lietermiox. It were easy to eniimemte onuiy examples. In tliis periodica t 
devoted to tlie study of the Old TveUment nnd the Hebrew Langnage, I 
give only Uiree of the many names wall known in the liistnry of tlie l^ntateuch 
crttloism: 7*/uHun« whom Tlioiachiiild* Inis called tlie'* gmiid-faCher of 

all fre^tlUukera in England," the author of tha *' I.«vliitliau, or the .Matter, Form, 
;iiid Power of a Commonwealth,” etc. (London, lOol, JhntlU., chap. 88); the tn- 
ventOL’ of the strange Pr^Adamite hyiiotliesia, /miuc lu /’r|ri«re [t^yatema tlieuli^ 
ioiun ex Praeadamitarum hypotliesl, IUm [e»nr iocr»]. IV.. rap. I); and the Jewl»li 
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»iaiiU»eUt. J^anich i^>««TO(TrMt*matb6ologico-i»llt4cu8,1670, luparticulwcap. 9). 
Blit we are not wftirfcited in concluding from this that tf>e Higlier Critldsm is 
neceeeariJy opposed to a poaitive, orthodox view; and least of all may we Protoel- 
iuits be, from prindide, oppouents of the Higher Criticisea. On the eonttaiy^ 
ctUIcIscq is inquiry, and it is a lioly duty of ProtesUnUam to inquire after tnith; 
we altould uot believe a^iat lias been once handed down simply upon autliorlt)*, 
but we should always still *e« il ;%r oiwselws. He to whom the truth of the 
ClmaUai) religion ia a fact of experience, independent of external evidences, \^ll 
be able to devote himself to the struggle for knowledge wltiiout anxiety respect¬ 
ing tlie issne. One is not to dsspmc if it many Cmes aeems tbK the results 
of science work Injury to •Qie positive Cliristisn faith. Hot the fact sog- 
geste itself: ^tber what Is now regarded as the result is uot true and then will 
<0010 the time of eorrecUon or refutation; or the result is tiue and theu it will 
he made plain that the tiaditlonal view was in reality deQcient, it may be In the 
dogmatic premises or !o the exegeeis or in some other relation. 

It has, therefore, giveu me much joy, tliat, Just as I was about to write this 
short contribution for this new penodical, I ehould find esaentlally the preccdijjg 
thoughts expressed in a book Just reeslved by me from Hew York, Chariti 
Au^ustw Brimsy Davenport Professor of Hebrew aud the Cognate languages in 
the Union Tbeological Semiiury, New York City, cloaes tlic preface of hU latest, 
and very recommeiidahle book* with these words: '• With an implicit faith in the 
(jod of the nible and the power of grace couteOned in the boly Word; and with an 
unu'averijig recognition of tlie supreme excellence of the written word as the 
mirror of the eternal Logos: and with aa entire submission to iU authority as 
supreme over all doctrines of men and ecclesiastic^ deci^ons, this biblical stndy 
is submitted to the judgment of the intelligent reader.*’ He who speaks thus 
slieltered fiom Uie reproach of lationailsof, of unbelief. And the same eminent 
scholar writes, p. 246,Hiere is also a prejudice in some quarters against these 
studies and an appr^enaion as to the results. TliU prejudice is unreasonable. 
This apprebejision is to be deprecated. It Is impossible to prevent discussion. 
Tiie church is challenged to meet the issue. It Is a call of Provideuce to coofiict 
Mid to the IrliimpL of evangelical truth. Tlie Divine Word will vindicate itself 
in all parts. These axe not the times for negligent Ellsct ttmorous and presume 
tuous Uazalis. Biave Samuels and ardent Davids who fear not to employ new 
methods and ea(gage in new enterprises and adapt themselves to altered slCiia- 
lions, will overcome the Philistines with their own weapons.” 

In the following liiiee, wliich oQiets, It maybe, will follow with more and bettor, 
I M'oiUd now seek to show tliat the results of the Higher Criticism cau be used 
in mauy ways in favor of the credibility of the biblical accounts. 

The IiistoriMt rightly considers a fact to be better proved, and therefore to be 
more credible, when testified to by several independent authors, than when only 
one Isolated account Is at hand. The reports of a single unbiased and tutelUgent 
eye-witness are, to be sure, worth more tliau the accounts of aevemJ later niCness* 
«8. But so soon as m s concede that tlie Peutateuch was not written by Mosee, the 
very dissimilarity of Ute originnl documeuts incorporated Into tlie Pentateuch is 
serviceable for Gie re-eHtabllshmeiit of its credibility. 


* DlUIcBl Study, ie» PiiiMlplei, tfutlirula tnd History. toc«Uior viU) a Cataluiue oC Books or 
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A redactci wlw velds togstlier vhat U entirely contradictory is an irmtloiial, 
ini udicloufl man. Now, those who ad coit the PentMeuch to I lave l)eeu constrict. 
«d out of three or four great codes, »rtol. almost in a body and on numerous 
occasions, the drciunspection, the care, the tau^t of the redactor. They ootoe, 
therefore, into evident condict with themselves when they, in many other places, 
aCBrm tliat between the uuUvidaal onglnal documents there are discrepancies and 
•even fundamental contreilaties which are irreconctlahle. They do not nolioe wliat 
follows. A redactor or author (which name may also be preferred) who compilee 
from three or four codes a greater' work, will take from each of hie sourcee that 
related in iU wblcli is most evident, most complete, and most suitahle to the pur* 
pose of the new iwrk; he will partly shorten, partly omit the parallel accounts of 
t))e other sources, In order that there may not he too many, and too long, tepeU- 
tions. Out of that document, naturally, which was most detailed In its treatment 
of the priests and ceremonial law. was that exclusively or particularly taken which 
has reference to the priest and the ceremonial law; and what alluded to the pro¬ 
phetic spiritual contemplatfon of history, peculiai'to the Jebovlstic document, will 
have been mostly omitted, becaiise this last document, was in thlsrsepset. more 
detailed and clearer. 

If, now, we have analysed the Pentateuch, according to determined criteria, 
into Its original elements, there will app*ar to be a greater difference than origi* 
naUy existad. between the Priest.codex and the Jebovistic, to speak only of 
tlie two sources already named; for of each of these two sources there is wanUng 
to us, according to all probability, the most of that wherein it was closely at one 
with the other source. The drcumetance that an Intelligent man lias wrought to 
pother these diverse documents, le proof that he did not believe in the existence 
«f essentia] diifersncsa. Further, we will be able to perceive, in spite of the in- 
oomplete state in which the original doeuuente are preserved to us, that, aa 
regards many an important matter of fact. It was related in more than one of the 
sources {the calllj^ of ^ses, the passage of the Israelites through tlie Hed Sesi, 
&c.); and that is to ua wslglity testimony In behalf of the historical reality oS the 
lesullng facts, inasmuch as tiie diverse sources of the Pentateuch are, if uot alto¬ 
gether. still partly, indspendent of one another. Weighty testimony, we say; for, 
in modem times, many inqoirere have gone so far as to combat the historical re* 
allty of the unique legUlative and prophetic labors of Moses, 

In relation to the Pentateuch analysis, that Is, In relation to the question, wblcli 
paits of the PeutaCeucIi belong to the indlvidu^ original writings, there has 
been lately much progress effected. But evert, at tlie prsseut, unproved state- 
ments are very frequently made; and tite aoalytis has not come to that degree of 
trustiness and certitude which la necessary, If fai-i'saching conclusious are to be 
built upon it. 

Tbs results with reference to (ieueais are beat assured. We may. In paiticukr. 
consider it as beyond doubt, that the beginning of this book, the Bo.cnlled first 
oreatlon-reoonl (I., Na., 4a) comes from the Priesboodex, and is only continued 
In chap, v,; ou the contrary the sectiou, it., 46, S(n>> hw its origin in the Jehovist. 
We will not here, at this time, canvass the oft discussed question, as to whethei’ 
and how far differences between these two records of the creation ai^ to be ac¬ 
knowledged; but would rather call attention to something else. 

According to the assertion of most of the repreaentAtivee of the critical tend¬ 
ency, the Prleet-codex knows nothing of a F^, and stands in this reepect In 
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opposition to lbs Jelwvtst account. We believe, i.i tbe contwiy. « way 
arnmed that clie l*ri€8l>oo(l» origInaUy contained an acoonnt of Wie enti^ce <if 
sin into tlie creation and thattliia waa only omitted by the redactor lu favi^ of 
UiB account of tiie Jehovist m Gen. iti., no account allfee deUilIed and liietructj\*e. 
Tliia assertion we will jiow geek to prove. 

Six timee do« it say In the first creMion-mcorO, speaking of the aeiwwte works 
of (Jod, “ It was good ( 1 -. A, 10,12.18,21,26); of the entire creation, in couslder- 
ation of its completeness,oil account of the hannony in whlcl» tlie Individual t«rw 
exist,* and because of the cliawcter of the whole wlilcU arises from the fart tJial 
thepaita belong U^ether, thert occure tbe predicate “very g(^'’ "1X2 ^'^9* 

Tills “ good," occurring seven times, contains a protest against the view that iiod 
to tlieaiiUior of eviUf This vrord therefore points to the time following, porntn to tU«* 
fact eiiat the ci-eatlon bas not remained very good, or eveJi good. Now. it is, ac¬ 
cording to my conviction, altogeUier impossible to accept tiiat in Uie Prieet-ccKlex 
the fiftli (diapter of Generis followed direcHy upon this “good" aeren 
asserted. At the beginning of tins chapter it to said: Tbls la the book of tliv 
Toldotli fgeneraUnj.Bl of Adam, When Go<l created Adam, he made him in the 
likenses of Goa(D^■f?S mon3).? 

gat in his own likenees, according to bto owu imagfe cnlled 

hia name {tiie now of the begotten) Seth." Seth’s likenees to Adam la not, to be 
sure, expressly set bi antitoeais to Adams likeness to God; nevertUelees the 
jwMptance of a dtotinction pietween them] agrees vary well with the wording (of 
tlie occouiitl. And Uiat In reality a distinction must be made, tlmt between 
tbls chapter and the Bret creation-record Ibere comes Uie lose of the predu-ato 
“ good," of this, rim rerwatijig Ittrif tlirougbout tbe entire flffli cliAptor with 
ebudderijig mountemy, funilshea proof. The coostout repetition of tbls wovd 
In etw:Ji succeeding section? ^ certWnly intentional. It reminds that 

deatJi and togetlier with it evil and sorrows liave pieesed Into the woiid 
mid Uiat death ruled Rom. v., 14), even over iiim wlio should guv- 

em the earUi IGeu. 38-28), over mau. A genealopcal ragistei- wltb lliift 
refrria Mun« hove formal tlie immediate continnaUen of tlie first creal ion- 
record, The oiigin of evil and sorrow, hence the orighi of sin, must also Ims-e 
been originally related in the Prieet-codex, between tlie account of tlie 01 * 0 x 11011 
and Adam’s genealogical register. 

Attentive consideration of tbe foiniU vci'se of tbe second cbapUi of GeiiKjlw 
Ukewiae furuishes os with piwof of this. It to acknowlec^etl by all who ooiK«cle 
an anOiority to the critical analyals, that 11 .. 6 , »«.. Is drawn from tbe Jehovist. 
andtliftti., l-ii.,8, belongslotlie I’liest-codex, Bnt how le It witli it., 4? Does* 
this verse belong wholly to the Priest-codex or wholly to the Jeliovtol; or is it to 
be so divided Uiat the ftret half of it may belong to the l’^ie^^oodex, the secoiMl tfv 
tbe Jehovist V 

In order to arrive at a correct juilgment, we must trice uito oonsideratiou the 
following poiula: 

1. Tlie wool Tohloth is a supei'scrlption not a subscription- Tbis m 


• Coinpwt Iho Grcvk lAtln AUiidM. 

♦ Tl»0!«njewae,l*. *lT,.T.hroHiwnQ»itr«rtwHbtbc abvre. The Intewettitlim of this verse 
would lund too far hero. 

3 Onir vltb Snocb dom tlicr« oe«ur n nvecnery rxc«|)ikHi. 
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iiiMf tnie Bs to Xum. iii.^ 1, and Hnth iv., is,in M’liich two plnees alOQO, outside of 
(Jenesis, doss ToldoUi occur with a foilowiiig geaitive.• According to this. 
V. 4 would belong* wliolly W tl^e following. 

'Z. ToldoUi Is found otlierwlse only in SloMstlu sections, but the followbig is 
undeniably JabovlsOc; Uierefore the woni Toldotb eonld not have belojiged,nt 
least originally, to the following. 

2 . ToldoUi signifies " begctliugs ", tl)e ^o)lo^s'ing genitive designates the beget* 
ter; for example xi.. 27, mn n'l*7b“l "ft heu nnt ea qiias gtufraHi ntitl 
(«nla K«i^, ort^ncm JuooiO a Tardh" [and Uiese are tlioee mIio were begotten \)y 
(arise from, derive origin from) Terab]. In wliat follows upon m*Tin («<» 
and .so] tlis begetting of Uie is itrrcr treated of; but Mhat comes after 
declares: whom begat^ and mostly indeed through severHl seclkaiH 
[GUeder]; wliat may Ikave become of tbs begotten or the most important nf 
them; and beside this, iiow It may have l^ued with hfter the mentioned be* 
getting or hegettings. According to tills constant usage of the Inirguage, 

O’OC^n cannot denote “ the origin of the heavens ajid the earth,*’ oni- 
uot therefore be tJie snbscnption of tlie sA'tlon (which latter lias been assumed in 
order to avert tlie conclusion which follows from the fact remarked al>ove ;<vb. 11. 
leather must tltese words allnde to wikat lias its oiigln from tliem {tlie heaven niul 
tlie eaith). 

But does tliot which follow's, ns fo iV linuenu, auswer to this requli enieut > I 
believe: Yes. I’liuite and animals, as w’e know from cliap. i., originate*! coniorm* 
ably to God's wlU >iy the co*paiticipation of the eartli. Man also is created nut of 
earth (according to cliap. ii.). Hut it might be objected, that of kearm nothing 
whatever is fiirtlter sold in wliat follows. Against this. It is to he noted that 
tlie transposition intimates beforeliand that tlie chief (lui- 

sideratlon in the mind of tlie ladactor rests upon the And further, w'e liave 

with the very w'onl Toldotli ajiotlier instfmee indicating that in tike follow ing geki- 
itive something siiperecilptlve Is inmtioned, of whicJi no further notice will 1)*^ 
taken In tlis (ext: 1 mean tlie entirely akialogons passageNkim. un, l.a??., wliu’li. 
so far as I know*, has never yet been pkit (o (his seivioe by any oue. Tlie chsiiter 
Iwghis prrK TI'^ iloses is oentloiied along with 

Aaron in tlie su}kersciiptiou, because both together were at that time the tieads of 
the trilie of J^evi, of whose muster reconl is made in Xum. ill. Rut only ihe 
.ions of .karon are named; because these only, os foiefatlioia [^lanimra^rcr] of Die 
pripste w'ere of signidmnce for tike future of tlie tribe of Levi, w'liile tlis sons *>f 
Moses HUind back because tbey belong to tbp J.e\'ite division of tike tribe: they ai'e 
ikot even called by name amokig tlie Koliatbites (v. 27). 

If we now ask how tliese three points, which, In tlie present state of the cas*'. 
stajkd in opposition to one aiiodier, caik Ik equally rigikt. I see no other poeslblllty 
than the suppoalUou Uiat. hi tlie i^iest-codex. v.. I *lid not follow jmmediatel> 
upon the >icooiikit of tlie creation (i., l-ii., 8 ), but tliat a ssi’tlon, wlilch ,1^(0 
stood lu-tween thorn and ivlate*!. in other words, wluit after civ-a- 
Uon Ilj'st of all befell the tiuiig create*!, related the Pull uf mao, an epocli-makjug 
ioddeiit fur all tlio eication. Tills section has yielded to the Jehovlotic accoiml: 
the redactor baa left only the superscription and indeed so that he kised It ae the 
superscriptiou 'if the Jelinvistlc narrative, taken up by him and made to follow 

* BlsewlKTvtr invanniiCy im* k *11 nx. 
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immediHtelj Why tUe account of tlie ?ricaC*codex couccming tko fall of 

man, has boon oouCted, we naturally caunot now specify; it can only be presoraed 
that it occurred because the JebcTisUc account was more detailed and clearer. 

In any case tbe fart that iw written statements of the fall of man. &c., lay be¬ 
fore the redactor of Qeiteels, serves to enhance the credibility of the account 
reapectlDg: tbe history of these primitive a^. 


THE INTEEMBDIATE SYLLABLE. 

By PiiOFgsaoR T. J. Bo&d. 
Vueof^ni UnfvQMQ', KtahviUa Teen. 


Qtiestioos about tbe InttimdittU Syllable eiise in tiie minds of all beginnem 
wlioee attention has once been called to the subject. There are numbers who 
itave rvo difficulty here because they have never learned the existence of such a 
syllable. Many of tbe grammars in common ose make no mention of lt;~^hers 
merely s^lfy that the eyllable extste, but do not give sufficient information even 
to arouse curiosiQ’ or to star up dlfllculty. It le not sniprislng that tbe older 
Uanuals such as those of Buxtorf. Reineccius, Opitius, and the like, ehould have 
nothing to say about the subject,—nor need we expect to And a treatment of it m 
eucU brief compends as those of Jones, Wolfe, Tregellee, ajdoM, MeiowlU, Mann- 
beimet and Deutecb; but that such authors aa Lee, Nordhelnter and Kalisch 
should have passed the matter by in abeointe silence or Imve gis’en U so little re¬ 
cognition tl)at one le at a loss to seek It in their books, may w^l excite astonisli* 
ment. Of those writers, such as Swald, Gesealus, Bickell. and Green, who have 
mentioned this syllable. Green alone seems to have recognised its import^ce, and 
he fails to give a complete, satisfactory account of it. Bw^d has only a few lines 
devoted to it, tiling us In general terms that '^haJfAul syllables always arise at 
the resolution of a vowel by dexloo... .or with very loosely attached and separate 
pivrfr and pottfia ayUables.'’ Geseulue, Improved by Roedjger and translated by 
Davies, barely alludes to the syllable In 8aying,^aftei having menQoiied a few 
words in which it occurs,-^tliat the Sh'H sound is especially slight in con¬ 
sequence of tite very short syllable i^receding it,''—and, in a foot note, that Uils 
faiutest sort of vocal Shn’g may well be indicated by a mere spoetrophe." In hlit> 
cbeli's GeseniuB we have a few more words, but nothing that amounts to a real 
consideration of tbe subject. Here we find two hinds of vocal Shvi dlsUngul^ed. 
" tlie $h'^’& rnobiie, and the Sb'rfi medivm placed under such consoomits as stand at 
the end of a syllable with a short vowel, and thus effecting at least a slight close of 
the same, while at Uia same time they serve as appc^atura to tbe following syl¬ 
lable.” A line or so upon the pronundation of this Sh'vi medium, and we have uo 
more either of it or of tbe syllable preceding. Even in fhe few words given, we must 
note on unguarded expression: '' ut l/te end of a syUofrle uAh a elmrt coueZ is too 
loose a deAnitioo eitlier for GesenJus, or for hie representative. According to Uds, 
tbe may be mcdlwi in any one of the words 

—and. waving all criticism of mere looseness or luacuumcy of deQuiticu of the 
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Bh'vi, we must: c^l attention to tlie fact tliat tlie i^\ermediak itself is not 
90 mucli w named. Biek^, in his “ouiKneB,'‘ called Ij Pr. CurtiM, the translator, 
*‘tlie most sdentlflc dlacuaslon of the Hebrew Ungua^ which has yet been pn^ 
duced/’ sliOA's very plainly in the Heading Exerelaea at the close of Us treetise, 
tltnt he I'ecognisee the syllable as belonging to the langeage,—shows this in bis 
promnidation of the Iidt. sing. S fem. yet he makes no mention of It In 
bis disotissiou of sylJd)lee. Vibben's Ovide, tliough treatiug espsciaUy and only 
of the Hebrew pronunciation, seems to know nothing at all about ths matter. We 
have said that Dr. Green alone, so far as we know, iias giTen real attentiou to this 
subject, yet ha has not considered it of sufficient importance to give It a place lu 
Ilia classification of syllables. He brings it up under ths heads of Tocal Sb'ri and 
Du^lsh-lene, and nearly all that lie says of it Is placed among hie fiM-prini eHmr' 
xailoivi, What he t^cre says Is, however, very full and satisfactory, with the ex¬ 
ception of his omissicn of the artiole n H ^ forming, witli ths following letter, 
an inteittediate syllable, and perhaps a few ntliet omissions. Having collected, in r 
single paragraph, the different classes of this syllable, and given rules for deter* 
mining, ao far as practicable. In each given case, wlion the syllable occurs, he dls- 
rnisses the subject, as if it had ootbuig to do with ths general subject of Hebrew 
grammar,—and that, too, immediately after an observation to the effect that 
*'these rules are sometimes of importance bi etymology.'* 

In etyznclcgy aud in the pronunciation of the Isi^iage Is to be found the sole 
importance of these roles, and from certain sUodpobits of view, we might be con- 
teot to pass it by witli a mere recognition. But if the pronuoelation be a matter 
of any consequence at we should cerburJy see to It that our pronunciation be 
oorreot. Thus considered the Intermediate syUabls appears to be on a perfect 
level wltb the open and the c^cesd,—ot the pu)e and the miasd. The Ha^ritcK 
ovidently so regarded it, for they were careful to keep It distinctly In view, at 
least in all cases where the B'gb&dh-k'phlith letters were ccncemed, and this poi'- 
tion of their work they carried to such rainuteuese as to Indicate its presence even 
in the most exceptional cases, as in ‘11^3 instead of 
Tbe fact that in all constract plurals where the vowel baa beeu dropped,—iu all 
Infinitives aud Imperatives of the Q&l when additions are made that draw the 
cases where 3 and the inseparable prepositions, are prefixed,— 
uud in many others that used not be named,—(lie D^hcsh*lene Is wlUi but few 
exceptions carefully excluded from the B'gbkdh'fc'phith letters following tiie 
^h'vl, shows most dearly tlmt Uie punctators cf the text considered tliis syllable 
AS of e^iual importsDce wlili any other part of tlieir work. That the sound whtcli 
tM give to tbe intermediate syllable is hardly to he discerned from that of tiie 
open or the closed is no reason why we slkonld either ignore it or give It inade¬ 
quate consideration, especlslly If we underluke to represent tlie pronunciation of 
the language in its other cliaracteristlcs. We can give no sound whatever to the 
letter 'AlSpU, and no man cerlmnly knows what was the power of 'AyTo, and yet 
Id all attempts to present tiiese letters to the KngbaL eye, we either carefully em¬ 
ploy some nrltieu symbols, or we write tlie Hebrew form Itself. A little practice, 
yjo^revcr, will enable us to give about aa accurate sound to this syllable as to any 
«tlier in the language. For instance, in such a word as W Wuch, 

It were, the ^ but lightly, dividing It Into two partial sounds, using tiie one iu 
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dOHlng U.e Un*! »>ll.ble ot woiil, U.e oUiei- in Imginnli.K .lie i.e«t nyllnble. We 

rantbusmHki'a Iw D313"T '«» 

kftnO. Mil *’^*’"* 

Ah j'eptnU the iwiKWillons prefixed M tlic Inf., it would s€«n that 

11 le rulft Jr to laake u« iiiWimediate syllable wliei. 3 and 3 »» that ^ 

makes the Kyllablp su.Vr^t or (.•toard. Bwldea tlie reiatka mid the exao^pl^ 0 vpi« 
liy Dr. (treen, i>, 27. we interD»e<HaU sjllablesni 3ln33l’*- t.NXXVH..«; 7flj3 
Joh xxxTii.. U; H3J3 I«i. xxxiv..4; ‘riSUS 2 Sam. in.. 84. with many others 
that might l.e given,- with 3 and 3 Ve.t liere. it mnrt be remarked. wcepinMiR 

will l>e fcHiiuI. For >n/:«d syllaldeR mivle by ‘7, Wee Pui 

look for the liif. const, of any veil) whow second radical is one of Uie U tfUSlclli 

k'phaih: -then lliul 'iXh vi., 2: niSO*;’ N'eln ^ ’ S2. 

Tliere seems to l>pa\ery goiKl reason for this dllference lictween 7 ami the 
other prefK^sitlons. as obsftrve<l by Uie Editor bi the Suppoumhxt of tli^e .VpttI 
So of tlieSx'ChEXT. “it forms u closer imioii'’ -and “ is treated aa pwtofllie 
uramimuiwl form. " Tills is because in fdgiiiflcatiw. it iH more closely allwd to 
Uie Inliiiitive tliau ate the other prellxea in quesUon. Like the EiigU-h (o it nta 
into the uses of the Indnlllve so nicely that In all i«robtthiIil> It became io the 
I1ebra%v rulnd a part of the verti. Just us many consider to a part of the Irftiiilive 
mood in BJighiOi. . . . 

InnsuiiKh as we have eJlowed that Dr. Ureen Has given ns, m Ul» treatment of 
the Sh'vil and of DSglicsh-lene, niwOsfaclory view of the interm^haw syllalile, as 
it /fterf appeni-s. and yet assert that lie hw not given to Die Rnl>je<.*t tiie coneldeia- 
lion wliicli U demands, we uniat beg space for one or two remark* wIdUloual. 
Tiiless we are greatly mistaken we find in tins author's work no ^l^tl)er maitlon 
<»f tha Intelme*llat< syllable after be pasKCS on from DgghrsU-lene. And yet this 
syllaUle mn* all along through the Hebrew Ungn^e, Tliere ai^e many finw or 
iWjlM in onr course Uirough the sUidy at which mir way may become somewhat 
(lsrkeiie<l or perplexe<I, nnleea we keep it coallinuilly in view. Thu* we md, not 
imly In (treen's. but in tlie otliei' grammaiTi likewise, that the snfllxea n, 03, [3 
must lUways be invcteded by vocal «i‘va ((ireen. i*. 240). but soon tlie stu^ait folds 
Rucli forma aw 71737 and '* l^know liow it comes that 

I f the Sh'va be v^ni Uiere is no Mcihfgli hi Uie latter w<ml, making It 
IftheSh'vil bevoc'a),the7 must Itegiii the second syllable, leaving tlie firk as 
37, M l licit being ojieii and wnctee must take tlie MflhCjili, But tliere is no 
M^tlu'gh, and tlie studeut’s perplexity is never removed unless by hifl own insight 
into the matter, he discovew Ihe error of tlie grammars at this point, aiul sees Ibst 
the Sli 'vji Is »ei a vocal }«h'v8, but what nesenliis, before alluded to. calls the Ph'vl 
jnediimi. Iteforewe had observed this nomeiK'lature of Gesenhis. we liad made 
foi'onraelf a threefold division of the Sli'i'3 as nienl, roctU, and rnremtedtafe, cor- 
t'eapoudihg to tlie closed, open, and intemiedlale syllables. By sncli a threefold 
ilivlsimi, quite A uumber of tlie minor points of Hebrew grammar may be more 
clearly pjoswited, as well as a more accurate and consistent pronunmalion of tlie 
language. With such dlvlelona u-e see that the mle just given for the suffixes- 
-1 Qp, p needs to be ramlilled. Tlisso are preceded by rocwl Sh'iS when the 
inweding vowel is long, as lii 7p37, D3J^f^1 «c.,bnt rnrtrmed/flf# M'hen 
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SAW roft-el 18 short, aaiu OJTJl. TjilK. 

aod.from the e>:amplw pv«ii,'it vrtU l» seen thfit llie niic la uppUcable botli to 
uouns And vorba, 7 |i«d receiving tliese stifBwa. 

Since wilting the above our atteution Im been kJudly calleU by Prof- Ilaixier 
to the ireatment of the intenDHliate ayUaWe by Dr. Davidson- On tnmlng to the 
grazniaai of the latter, we tod that we had indl<ated, by pencil inarts \tpfyj Die 
margin, onr appreciation oMiia compamtively full esposJUon of t)ie subject. Yet 
Iiere Ihere are the same defects ns those jnat considered, wheii we come to view 
many of llie etymological procwea of the Innguage. And l*eaides, tJie Ihxttei's 
definition of the intermedlnte or, as lie <?ilU It, the syllnble isveiy defe^*- 

tivc. He tell# us-p. JO—that ‘wiother kind of ayllnbV. not uncommon, is llie 
haif-fi/tu. It lias a abort unncceiited vowel, but the consonant that ^•ouJd iiiitui** 
&Ily close it is pronounced with a slight vowel sound after it. and tiins bangs 
loosely between this syllable and t)ie one following—e. g.. * 7 ^pa which hsnut 
bT<)*tdl nor bbn'tfl. ' This defiuitiim does very well for all siicli examples as that 
given.—Ibose in whidi Bie closing consonant has Sli'vi under it, but wUl not an¬ 
swer for those in which such cocflonant bas a vowel, as in O’nK. IIIK' tnd tiie 
like, togetliei with many whicli are foimed by some of tbe prefixed particles, 
elc. Ri'eeu’s definition—p- 27—is equally at fault because it likewise proceeds 
upon the idea of a Sh'rfi being always uuder tlie clo^ig cousojiantof the syllable, 
llad these author taken Into cousidention the ncule or syllables as a 

sepamte class, tliey bad doubtless discovered their defective defluitions.—tlie <ceu/e 
syllable (erminahng with the sane letter that the next syllable beglus with —in 
other words, a douWo letter, as in ‘pDp. On a little cniisideration tt will lie seen 
tliat tbe intermediate syllable partakes of tbe nature both of Hie o^h and rlo^d, 
.as in aud of tlie open and acute or Marpeacd, se in 


OONTEEBUTIONS TO EEBKEW SraONYilY. 

By a*Y. T, A- KoitDBLL. 

£je<r LOBeon,Ct 


I. 

The ISeptuagiut tiaiialatee both and *?>*. and even by 

and the Vulgate by c<nisa and ^^dfcfttsi. In Hebrew tlie words are by nu 
means used IndiscrlmlDately. |n, a common Semltie word, lias the primary 
aieaoiijg to rule, to goveru. In the lilast executive and Judicial authority are 
often vested In tlie same oMciel, and hence executive admiiustmtion is intim¬ 
ately blended vrltb the function of h lawgiver or a judge, as when Darius aays, 
di*iia-a*tsv at^tu^u^a kul>la\ “my laws (or deurees) they fulfilled’’ (Kashi Hus' 
tam IiiBci. n). Tlie word soon passed from its prlmar}' meaning into Hint of 
jiiUgiDg or decidiug suits afiecling property or civil rigliu. This general ref- 
eience to matters affecting Individuals itretuins In post-bibUoal Hebrew where 
the Great 8anbe<lrin is called the jn*3, a judicial sentence “ly. h iltie 
NOJp [Hi and a capital sentence 
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With the fundamental Uiou^i of erectang. eettio; aprl^bt, givea Clie- 
verbal substantive t5D(^D> which deelgnates the eetabliabineftt ol truth or Jus¬ 
tice in 4 cause on nmi. It differs from by having an implied reference 
to an objective standard of right. A “ a judgment in harmony with 
justice and truth t a |n should be just and equitable, but U has no inherent 
moral reference. The former is a judicial embodiment of absolute rectitude, 
the latter of legal justice which may be far from being equitable; the one le¬ 
an infallible righteous judgment, the other a fallible judidal uUemnee. These 
distinctive meanings are exhibited in Ps. ix., 4. 

'* Tot thou hast maintained my right and my cause," i e., assisted him In s^ 
curing a righteous judgment and a favorable decision. See also Ps. cstL., 18; 
Is. X., 2. The moral element of appears conspicuously in passages- 
like Job jrxvxi., 2, where the Almighty is charged with taking away, not the 
patriarch's bat bis jiat fud^ment; and la. Lnr., 8 where the Messiah is said 
to be snatched away, not from s legal, but from a righteous sentence. \VbllB, 
then, 1*^ is used In biblical Hebrew almost exclusively to designate judgments 
in respect to disputes or grievances arising between man and man, by 
virtite of its moral reference, is used almost as oxclu^vely to designate the 
judgments of God, these being understood to embrace not only the exhibitions 
of his compensative justice, but the entire corjnu jurii of laws, statutea,. 
regulations, precepts, etc. 


BOOKS rOB TBE STUDY 01 ASSYBIAH, 

Ry PBOFBeaOR D. G. Ltok, Pb- H., 

Harvard Uslventty, Gsinbrfdte. 

1. Fbisphice Deutcsch.— Assyrische Lesestuecke Ed. 3. Leiptig: 0- 
ifttincAs, J878. Price 24 marks (= *8). 

2. WiufxLii Loxz.—Die Inschriften Tlglathpilesers I. Leipzig: 

1880. Price 20 marks. (Cont^ns a long text tianscribed, with translation, 
commentary and glossary.) 

3. &B6IU1A 8cHBADBB.^Die Hsllioscbriften und das Alte Testament. Ed. 
2. Oiesaen: J. /. Eieher, 1888. Price about U marks. (Contains numerous, 
translations and a long and valuable glossary.) 

4. "A selection from the Uiacellaneous Inscriptions of Aaeyria.” Edited by 
H. C. Bawiinson and T. G. Pinches. London, 1880. Prioe 10 shlllings- 
(a $2.50). (This is the first half of Vol. V. of “ The Cuneiform Inscriptions 
Western of Asia,'* and contmns the finest Assyrlaa inscription yet publlshed.> 

a, D. G. Lton.—K eilsoliriftlexte Sargons Koenig’s voa Assyrten (722-706, v. 
Chr ). Leipsig: /. 0. Hlnrichs, 1888. Price 24 marks. (Conl^ns the origin- 
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aJ texts in cujjeiform charflclsj\ K^etiiei wm» twiisllteintion, translatimu 
commentary and glossary'.} 

?OB VUKTHBlt IKDttPBJfDBNT STUDY Ok* TlfB LA;fGUAOB. 

e. “ Tbe Cunslfwm InscriptloQs of W«tem Asia. ' Edited by H. C. Ravjinson 
and olAers. London, lMl-1876, Vols. I.-IV. Price 20 sliiUinga a volume. 
Vol. IV. Is amd to be out of print 

T, HsKfii Poosox-—LTnecripWou de Bavlan. Paris: R Vkrocy, 6T me Rlcli- 
elieo, 1879, Price about id francs (» $8). 

8. Paul IlAUiT.—tiumeriscbe Kamilleii Gesetze. Leipzig: J.C.Hinriehs^ 1870. 
Price 12 marka. 

9l Cabl BesoLD.—Die Acbaemenldeninscbriften. Lelpaig : J. C- 7flnnV/<^. 
Price 24 marks. 

10. Pa til. HAun*.—Akkadische und Sumeriscbe KdlBdirifttexts (in fire parts, 

of v?bieb four bave appeared), Leipzig: 7. C. 1881. Price 8$ 

marks (for tbe four parts). 

There are severe] ^Vseyrlaji grammars, but tbsss are necessarily quite imperfect. 

Tlie beet are: 

11, A. H. Saycb.—‘‘A n Elementary Grammar^ wit!) full syllabary and prog' 

ressive reading book, of tbe Assyrian language.’* L<'ndoii: i9ani. ^ 

Sons. Has had two or tliree editions. Get tlie latest. Price about lb 
sliUlinga. 

18. J. MENAm*.—ilanuel de la Langue Aesyriemie. l^aris: }Ca- 

itoitaZe. Price about 16 fraucs. Well worth liavljig. 




The Ethical Datire.—An unemphatic pronoun in the dative, joined to tbe verb 
in tbe same person with it, may very palpably express the way in 'wbicli the action 
returns upon Itself, is terminated and completetl; as he is gene [Ger. er irt 

siekgcgangeft]J .he has taken blmself off. rnade off with himself, is quite vanish* 
ed, aa It were, Cant ii,, 11; Gen. e ii .. 1 ; nay. such a prononn may even accompan y 
a reflexive verb aa i'p Tl^/VT Lvin., 8; a similar expreesloii fe 53 he fled 
fer hirnMIf, i. 6., betooic himself to fiigbt, Isa. xxxi., 8; Cant, viii., H; Amos 
vit., 12. though, in prose. 01 alone [i. e.. witliouC the reflexive pronoun] 

aie always used in the same meaning. Id most cases, however, this mode of ex- 
preatioD ratber Indicates a special parUcipetioa In Uie action by tbe agent or 
speaker, a certain eamestoees or seal with widcb he acta; Ijut it occurs, as aa ex¬ 
pression cf heatcineas, more In tlie diffuse and easy-going popular style, both ui 
poetry aud in tmimpassiohed prose; thus, ^0*? ’Ijp hoped jbr (hemscire# (i c.. 
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Almost our Job \'t.,l^ \ u itli au iutfflusitive i>aUlcii>le, wliistJi is at Uie 

same lime applied to an iRfiiilcnate objects ae, fke earl n*? 7DI1 
/orflaf{^(*.which }iae <ixute flUed itself) wih Amos u., 15; eapec- 

iftUy in sentenoes In which advice is tendered or a ijiiesliojt Hsked. eiicU a dative 
is apt to intrude itself, lea. it., 22, xXiii., 7. The sCnMig Ukii^ on the j^rt of 
cert^n laUi* poete for the use of the particle, ui Uie Aramaic faslilon, is clearly 
evidenced by Ps. CSX., d, cxsii., S, cxxiii-, 4, On the other hand, tlie extendve 
AccnmulaUon of pienonns liavlng a redex rtfereiice pro<liice« a dejcree of pleae- 
ruitry, such as Is found in the Let. (psfseim*, Ger. HOTI • • nOTT 

Beclea ill-, cold’s Hisfemo Syntaa. 


The word TMe word, meaning “river” or “clianuel," coimiionly regaKl- 

as an Egyptian uwl and explained by the Sgyptian aiir ”XiIe,*’ is undoubt¬ 
edly a genuijie Hebrew word. This opinion is supported by the passage Job 
XXVin.. 10 , where 0^^ means “founlainB In the rocks” or, according to some 
commentaloia, “subtenwieoua passages liewn out in tlte rocks.” See also my 
reraaikB In PttrctKw.p. 852. Tlie Aasyiian fonn of the word, ya'drl “streams,' 
eccurs In an insciipUon of Bamanniiasi I. <c. 1820 B. C.). Another derivative of 
the same root or whlcli I believe means “ to eeud,” may be seen in the 
large inacripUon of Nebnchadnesrnr (col, vi., 46), where the vast ocean ti auitu 
eallatu is called ya-ar-rl. i. e., yuri marti “the bitter stream” on account of Ita 
salt-water. The Hebrew name of the Nile, (Assyr. Yani-Vu) Is jirobably 
an adaptation of the Bo ptian word to the good Semitic nacne for “alitum ” yn’fl- 
ro yiru, J'Wmc UJ ««tl Asayi iun. 


Bavidsou on Dctllsscb’a Hebrew Sew TestnmenU—In the flfth edtticm of the 
llebiew New Teetameut, edited fen tlie Britisli and Foreign Bible Society, by 
Prof. Belitracliof L^piig—awork cartfiilly executed—tliere Jtre several things 
sttU whidi need Jaltoratiou and coixectiou. We have dipped into tlie volume In 
several places Mid have foiuid words incorrect or unsuitable. Thus for fifoT* 
in Hebrews i., 6, Elobim is put; a plural whicli never signitiea enpris, In Gala- 
ttans VI., 18, ’ntt “ niy bretliren,” with e pause accent, is not tlie proper represeu- 
Utive of 4JfW siooe- ^ ilattUe w xxn., 87 , aud Luke x-, 27 , is ^I'en for 
4 mwc», which is not tlie beet word. The Septuaglnt has for it tfwt<clvaif in Ecclesi- 
aetes x., 20, In John vm-, 44. ^rsn Introduced after of the 

veree, givin g an interpretation more tlian doubtful. The uuc^lnty of the orig¬ 
inal Greek should have been retted. 

In Acta ur.,ie, nSI’Wn I® oot the best eriuivalent for the proper 

word is nhO* ^ Bomans n., 4, for piuipoifttia itbere should be 
1m“) Ih Phllippiane Ji., 8, the difficult word ip>r«y^ is reiidertd 

whicli lallsto give tlie true sense. In Jude 16, tlie rendering "n3ifn*JP 
“ wlio separate from the congregation," la too free, being lui interpreUtioii rather 
tliun a translation. And the interpietatlon is an incorrect one, for, according to 
ihe true reading, tlie meaning of Uie Greek is, “ wlio create schisms.” In He- 
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brewB SI., 10, Lbe wonl" foumUliuiiti’’is mKieml by a siiigiOnr nyme njnniD' 
il 6 founautlou,’' wliewMs thy plural uf ID' shwiM be aasi, 

Li Kevelritcoiisiti., 2. :«UiiuL fui wlMrh i$ b>y riiihl a nmxl, 

Kl 1109 It tneaus * ^ repiuaclies; ’ plVKA Is a bettor ei ibsUtalc. lii Uevelatiiui x 111., 4 
H better veib tliaii Dpy? would be Xlie nit)ii>a cl of DOtt’ 'l«» ia>l ixcnr 

Ui the lllble with HIIX after II. In Ittvelatjoii xxi., 11 is’the wivui,' \vui<l 

rur t)ie (ri'eek It ^liould be ^xt, laKcii tis tfii* ba.vji. is Llic K1> 

xeviruf 1624; biiLiseveial vnijgiis atul liOtttl' hwUhKV aro iiKlInilrcl iu illfTynuii 
vnrU. A criUcAl text should have bei'u aJupled, suuli a: Tiwbeiidoi’f'H liulJo 
which Lelitssch bimeelf la favorable. But Uie Bible ^Society t<» ^u<l in 
the ^vay of such a» liinovatiOD, howevei desiiable at tlie pieseiii Jay.—J^’rant 2[o<t- 
£j'a 

Rules of 

^3j%n>7D^e* inc* c'^KH m 'O 
vp;-’?^ nM roc*':' 

.i3j; ‘TK ori 'r^H ^*7n 

; ^yc'n .-rr."]« ^yrt nr 

nno pi fn 
cf*H nan pi .ojnn nnn 

njj-Hj nisinn Dy:2 

' finn ninn c'C'in^n^i 

npjrlj nji^n w 

npnp Dr< D3^n w '?k 

: nph.p npnn jq I'K 

npn .“]? nn^ur &:•' d?< 

.0^15 or) I*N) Tpo' nr □?* 

: npi 1^? nr<i* n’pn nn’p*’ 

* Krvm '43 n^t<, t»7 KpMnUM Luuaio. TliJa work Jb wn* bcurv. atn) L' iU«4*r«'v<lks‘ 

I'SOMOwe for ita clc^st dIoUou uiid pOoCIv ImsmuiIc^. 
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The publiCAti<ja of IIkuraica been isiiderUkeo» becauiie it is believeil Uiet 
HUd) a Journal may be Uje mcmia of adding study In Che depaitmeiiC to which it is 
devoted. The reeponstbility Involved In tlie iniderUking is very gre^Ui, and the 
fiictore widch must be otUkcHl to insnie success are numetoos. But such a Joxir- 
nal scented to be called for, rik) in tlie absence of any other effoit, this oixt is made. 
Wlislever may be the result, lliose interested me to be asein ed tiiat every reaeou* 
Able exerUon 'xviU be pnt fortli to accomplish the end proposed. 

The Associate* editors, Dre. Strack and Haopt have most kindly consented to 
share the burden of the editorial leeponaibill^. It is but justice to tiiecn, bow* 
ever, to sa^ that since they reside at so great a distance from the place of pubhca- 
tiOD, they cannot be regarded as responsible for minute details, such as those of 
typography, etc. Each will do cert^n specified worlc In ccnnection with tlte jour¬ 
nal, the natuja of which will be annoujiced in anotlier place. Their interest in 
(he undertaking Is very great, and their tiearly co-cpera(l<Mt is assnretl. 

i(. is understood tliat the nante of eacli editor will be signed to the nuitcei of 
which he is tlie author, and that Uxe editois are peisonally reepvnsible only for 
(heir own pnblM^atioiui. .ill matter pubUeheO will be such as has been prepared 
expressly for IIcBKAicA, except tile selections printed niider the head'Mvenerai 
Motes.’* CuntributiuiiG written Ih CSennujI will be translated. In tills work (he 
^[allagiug•edllo^ dexires to Kckiunvisdge ItLs indebtedness botJi for w!ut(. lias been 
done and fur wliat nliell yet be done to Itev. O. 0. llelulier, of Otlaw'a, and (oMr. 

Price, of klorgau I’ark. 

The gene) nj pui'poee of the Journal lias alixsAdy b«e)r uidicaUxl. To make it 
whatitougbt to be in ixiiiit of cbaiwuter, will be dilflcuU. If proUUble to one 
class, vis., Old Testament Profesaorn and Hebrew soliolurs, It will be beyond the 
laacii of thoee w'ho are mere students. ^ViU not botli classes bear with us paUenb* 
ly until once tl)e jmmial fs fairly started? Tlie coosidcraUen, aid and encouiage- 
Dient of all who are bi any way interested In SeiniUc studies, is refiuested. 

Tlic field wliicb tlie jouroal Is bttendetl to occupy Is a large one. Many depart- 
)iieuts, and these quite dlstuict, are included. Articles on topics in all of tliese 
departments uAuuot be fiiiiiialied at oi>e Ume; even if it weiv possible (o obUiin 
Uicm, thei’e Is not sufilcient space. Care will be taken to introduce as gient a 
variety as possible. Short artlclee or "Notes’* touching upon uiterCstlog aud Im¬ 
portant pcinte will be a prominent feature. 

Tlte nuraber of pages will be increased from twenty-four to tlUriy-two, and 
even to a greater oumbei, as soon as the sIV/C of the subscriptloa-list will seem to 
justify such an enlargeroent. 

The present wJl never be f uQy understood uiiUl Ute Orient be made to yield up 
her stores of ancient treasures. This is equally (me of the moral and religious, 
as well as of the secular history of man. This explains Uie present activity of 
oriestai scbolare. In tumbig and overturoiag, uoravelliDg and deciphering the 
records of the past, la the Interests of Uiis work, three new Journals for oriental 
study have come into existence witbln elx months. In October, 18SS, appeared 
tbe first number of Zitertuur-SlcK fim' Onenfaliache Phtlolopie, edited by Prof. Dr. 
Ernst Kuba of Uuaiuh, aided by Johaunea Klatt of BerliD. This Journal takes 
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up cUseusabDS of OTfontal Lunguag^a ht tlio IrToadeet eeiisc. Tii January, wa 
rtceived tbe Ant niimiei' of ZeUf^rifi fuer KeSlMkriflfcmckuno <md VerKundto 
tfeWcte, €»lit«d by Dia. KOfOld and Ilomjiiel, PhvaWoceuleii in ilimicli, uilU tlit- 
co'oparatiou of Amiaud and liaboloii of Paris, Lyon of CambridfO, aii<i Pinches of 
London. This number contains arctcies by ScLrader, 8ayce, tiuyanl, Oppeit and 
ctbsis. cnie intimate relaUonshIp between Assyriui and Qie other Semitic 
toitRues and a strong corps of editors, beepesk a usefiii and profitable future 
for this Journal. Articles in both of tl)eee JoiumOs are prijiled either in BngliKh, 
German. Preiicb, or Italian. 

In March, Hbdraica ventures to clcdm recx^ition aa aperiodicul with a definite 
end in view, with a distinct and important work to accompUali. It shrinks from a 
comparison with the others jiut raentioned, or with those older Journals of wlucli 
Germany U rightly so proud. It wonld be judged by what it daairea and hopes to 
be, ratlier than by what it is. But what depai^enC of study can show the inati* 
tuUon of three such Journals within six months y 


Tlie <ineetion <if the lnltr*>iediu/e ^UuMe probably never befoi’e fornie'l the Md>* 
jeet of an article. It may be liiquiied, why cousjder a matter uf rompanttively .so 
amoll importance V It may be oiiswered that no question, however )iisigjiitl«*:M)r. 
is A matter of small Impoitance, xviien accuiHcy ie desired XoaUideut of ]lelires> 

I AS, h\ any sense, mastered that language who is unable to praiuuuce it vormlly 
and without liesitation. But this is sometUiug no stodent can do, withoitt A «dear 
and hitelUgejit inuleiatandlng of the inlcrvreJjal' /ryllaHt. 

lie who pi*onc)nnces qtpld, and hldh^plth lias evidently made an 
incorrect pronunciation, ^iliy is it uot bettor to pronounce such U'onls correctly. 
qH'lfi, bhdh'phith? It Is tuie, some deny the existejwe of this syllable. We 
confess that the term fnfenuediafe is liable to be misDmIer3t<jod, especially by 
beginners. Dr. (ti'een defines the term clearly and Is coneleteut In hie nsa of it, 
but muiy who study his grammar misinterpret his meauing. lii j 20. 2. a the 
syllable is called os being In strictuess neither elmpla nor mtxe<l. 

but partaking of the nature of both.*' Et'Crything in | 22. a Is in acconlauce 
with this. TIu' term is used, thei'efore, not. os many suppose, t<> indicate the 
pruiiloRof a cciiabi syllable, but to indicate the natiire. In many respecta, thv 
term holf-Apen is preferalde. The question has been asked ub, what do Uie old 
Jewisli grammarians soy about tlie so-called tirfmaecHrue syllable? )Ve have 
refeii'ed tills question for answei in our next number to two leanied 1 relaalaiB <»f 
Chicago. Babin B. Felser^thal. and B. Dougioas, Bsq. 


It seems certain tliat we are on the eve of a new era iu Semitic studies. Tliis 
is due, we believe, more to the prominence now being assumed by (he Aasyrlan 
timn to ail other causes combined. Assyrian Is to do for Semitic what the Sou* 
akrii has done, and is doing for Inilo*GenDanic. The work done hy Bopp, Mueller. 
Williams, Whitney and many otlieiw. in the one family, is being done In Use nUier 
family by Delltsech, llaupt, Schrader, Sayce, Lyon, Pinches and others. But tlie 
Held is a veiy broad one, Tliere is a loud call for men to come forward and devnte 
themselves to this study. Could a more uttroctive work present itself to the mind 
of one who really deal red to accomplish sometiilhg? Why is U that so nAuy 
students are entirely sat!sfie<I i«> do over what has already been done many timoB 



11 ki«rah;a. 


Mart V It is tin difflcultles which one must overcome who wo\iW lewii 

AMyrinn 30 miu^y wwi so g rest tlist si.eh work is entirely ^ 

This iMsy have been tme five years 9 ^. bnt it is not wvd&y- W ith I 
ill Jtftltimore, l*rof. Brown rI Now Yoric.aBtl Fmf. Lyon at Cambrtdge, whatbettei 
»avniiwge8 conUl be (leered ? We aiR assured, moreover, by an eminent Assy^ 
oioKirf. tM the langtiagc is not so dlfllcult as it is popularly ^ ^ 

» mull well-acquainted with Hebrew,.Iseyrian is no more Oiffienlt tliauisthe 
J rebrew to one, who, for tin ftret time, Wtes up Hebrew, At our i-eQuest I rofw- 
Hor Lyon has kindiv f.imished » list of hooks for those nho <les.re to l)cgin the 
Htmiy of AssyriMi.’.Not tiJlof these bookeneed he pnrcIiFisetl at once. The list 
Incl ii'Ios tlie most v aJnaiile books yet published in tJi is department. >\ Iiy sliould 
ijot well fin nialitfd public library, whether of college or city, purchase a eel 
<if ilu'se iKWks. and thereby reader U posable for some one to take hold of this 
Htndy. who for lock of means would otlierwlse l*e preveided? 


QUESTIONS AND AN8WIES, 


I How Is the vwel fi I n Uie I IhpH'fil of ^ y '’^**‘* ^ explauied ? < i. 

‘Hie fonn 3Dinf<»’' 3?Dn« With Oils Ls to be compared for 

from anti O^H OipH ^ 

a+v) i» ervid^t. In tiie case of Dpin^ It haa Wn suggested that Dip?li *>J‘ 
the tianaposiUon of h Decomes QT))7), and this opp. It may be, however, that 
both verbs yV and yf'^V merely follow the analogy of verbs V'fl« Tlie difficulty 
iles in the fact that while tt of the Qa, Mpb., imd HTph, Is heightened to ii, and i 
of the Htnh to 5, tlie fi is lengthened to an unchangeable d, rather tlian heightened 
tn a cbangeoblp 5. Unless some such explanation as tlie one given, which, in¬ 
deed is only an expedient, ie adopted, the H must ho regarded as inegulnr, and 
may 1*# compaml with the 5 of the fITiih.. where in aeconlnnce with tlie Ian's of 
the lungnage. «v» should have expected c. 

a. On w'liat principle is the Article preCixeflto Die construct Inlinitive 

In (Jen. n.,». ;ni ]*y> ' > 

It beiry? underetcwul Uiat neither an liiUniUve construct luu a noun m the ci*n- 

scructstate rouy receive tUe article, It may be said: 

1) That font timea out of seren (I Kga. vii.. 14: Uos. 0 (VwIm); Dan, 
xtt., 4 ) treated us an alistracL verbal noun, and not $is an InthiiUve con- 
sbiicl receives the article acconling to (ios., 100. 8. c). Here may be compaie-l 

l)ic nominul form nin which is also sometimes nsedaa n.i Iiif. (Rx. 11 ., 4); 

””(l) the two C 3 >«es of n3C’ri (1 Kga. x-. 10 and 2 Cliron. ix., 18 ); tin fci-mei case 
allowing tlxat M'lule tlie hit., may be used an a noun, the noun {of. 

^tv:., i)*roay lie used as an Inf.; the latter allowing the possihib 
ilv of tU YQ Infinitive lieing used stibstontlvely. 

2) III (fen. IT, NYhere 
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with ft fol lowios nouD in some mftnjier dftpendent on it> it is InsufficisTit to Sfty eilh* 
or (a) Chat, contrary to Che rule, arUcle sicopJy to malte definite 

((green's CAitafomotAy). or (6) thnt this is one of twenty*five cases in wlilcli ft itotiii 
in tlie construct state lias the article or {«) UiaC nn Infioitivoi hftx 

tlie article liecaiisc •* regarded ns one word (ATeiO. The tme expia- 

nfttioti is that a verbal substantive, receives Che article as exi>ressmg an 
ftbstracC Idea, and governs an object in the accusative just as the verb fron wliiuli 
it is derived would do. Although the verbal nouns, having the form of an Inf., 
are found both with the article and with the acensaUve, but never witli boUi at 
the same time, inaemudi as it is naed as a substantive more tlien tlie other 
InSnltlves, luid receives In these texts (Oen. xi., 9 and Jer. xxin, l$}a specisJ em¬ 
phasis, not only as a noun has the Article, bnt also as a verbal noun tftheH au 
accusative. 


3, la tlie use of tui the sign of the definite olyeet const an f oi- isnmewhnt 
variable ? -Vcl’- 

In niiawer to this (ineetion It may be ssiil : 1} HK luefMrrrv «uily with prii* 
nominal suflixea wheiv Uiey must be Meparate from tlie verb; fS) its nee wltlj iiuinia. 
is variable, being used more commonly before names of jieraoua thu'i of thlUjjH; 
H) it is used much more rarely in poeirj’tluui in proKe.arul in tlie curlier jiCeiatuK' 
til an in the later. Tlie fuDeat trenUneiit of the partiele will lie found in Kwnlds 
Hebrew Syntax, pp. 8&>89. 


4. What is tlie force of the construct stale in f’xxi.. .*> ? 

c. an. 

Compare tlie same phrase in .Tudg. xx., 16; 3 Sam. x.\.. 9. The exact force of 
this case is expimed in Kngllsli by a noun and an adjective, fh/ right hour?; e. g. 

pS\Sf j*D* ^ -• Tbe relation 

is the explicative or appoMtional, (?o*. 114. 9,11(1. 6: JVheNer. 79: JSusihK p. KR. 




IIKLITZSCH’S HEBREW ANB ASSVRU5.* 


Tills Hook is ii i'e|>ruit uf seven urtlclcs printed iu tho .l/ArMrr»n). Muy.AufriiKt 
1S8S. Tlic purpose of the bt-‘k 1- n defiiriic one, via,, to shew thut not from Aiwhu 
AH hltlioru). but finui At^syrimi, must he 'ihbiiiud (he uH.vlHt«nvc iieech‘<l in espisiu 
jngU) (uany Old Tcstonuiit ptssuges whlcli have mit yet been <(>ltle«l: (2) ainuy 
Mingle woniv, Miivh as tho usmos of certain nulmulH ri^Pcri'vd to in the huvirieal law 
the names plnutH, noinm and verba of rare itrvmTvwi. uiul evou vctIm of eoiu 
moil use, some of which have scvoml rlerivutWua; (8) aunic gruuinioileal nucHtioiiM 
It is claimed that the taIuc of Arshie, for Hebrew lexicogroply'. luia heen jft*witl.' 
oxAfigerat4id, and that Asax-riologj' is artuilly iiuiu|mnitiii« n now orn in tliiedciioi’t- 


* th* H^tna vJeweO (n the Haht nl AsryriAn Pwearch. Dy I)k. KimsKK DK* 

MTVAcn, Prolosor of AsayHolniD' In the rtth'eisiry nrhefiAia. T/nuVin: w'illlninaft N'^nKiv. 
t»,sa. pp.xn.,7U Frier, ti.». 
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m«nt. Tho reasons urged wh^ A^8>-rian ought U> be, *T»d iodeed i*. more TaluaWe, 
are U) tho fact thut the Babylonian and Hebrew poo# os atone time dwelt together 
ill lung ooiitiimod aud close iuteiconrac. and {S)ll»o fact that tlie Aaayriau aiid 
Hebrew litoretuic «*e»'a co exiBtont, while Arabic litcmturo daU** only from tho 
seventh century of our cm. Without entering into any criticism of the Viok we 
cite, for the in^miation of tbi>ne studenta whose attention haa not been called tn 
Uiia Hubjoct. u few of the many esamplea i)feeeolcd: (1) THJ la usually 

t's plained by tie Amble Snj to <friui, hence M ffivo lo <trf»k, le/\d to wafer, tftol, 
(,K4<lc. Asayriolngy shows that it is n ayiionym of pf lin tioum, and DU Cf„ 
ill view of this, Ps, xxiit., 2, and 3 Chron. xxxu., 32 with 1 Cliron, xxn., la <2) 
OKI or on (Job xxjax., 9-1(1) is neither («) vstemw <«f. P«. XX u., 21), nor (h) a 
kind tif nntclopc (last two editions of Cteaenioa). nor (c) huffaia (Gas,), but is (d) 
the Assyrian rtmu, "n strong-bomed, ieroedoofeirig wild bull, skilled in climbing 
moan tains, and whose roloaaal and formidable likeness was placed by tbe Assyriun 
kliwfs, before tiio cntmoce of their palaces to ward off and terrify the approacshiiig 
enemy.' (3) JOU ti«t the Ajfdd/sfl woniA (cf. lAid./iower), hut = the Assyrian 
nisanu, fhr sUoiif!/ iucHtft, cf. dfpurt. (4) jiin, whence fHh /'ifhn^Maw, 
is not from the Ambic meaning to vui, ent inie (Ges. 8th cd.), the fathcr-iu-law 
gaining cutranco to (ino^ier Paraily, but fKun Assyrian huldnu, lo tNrraN»tl,prafecr, 
/ielp,8Hi)porf; tho parcnts-:n-law, according to tliis, beiug those who support tlic 
young family, Cf. DH Jifjo, HIOH wofhrrt'n-law, from nOH 

jiTofeef, wlieiiee also rtOn ’rr?/7. (6) i is riet fium an Arabic root mean¬ 

ing to be iwit?. j/VA (Gcs. 8th cd ), bnt is tbe same as the Assyrian seuu, from s 
root which is .<vMonymons with 3^25. to U good. the flock being so called be¬ 
cause 'if tbe taoieiie^a and gcDtleness of the auiuisla composing it. (d) O^Kii* 
from a root hvild, Ifgirt. and is the same as J3*nn from while nO^K 

is the ground, (T) D^<ino7Acr, H^DK and are from 

an Asayrisn mot meaning he >nWc, whence twinru (= DK^« wci»h. a roomy re* 
veptacle for tho child, hiMho'; rtnjowrNt— length, enhii; ^fmwn(= 

nSK^i iMt/fon, a vast or numerous body of men. Space forbids the Insertion of 
other cxfliMjilcs. Professor Del I wsch has coiupleted a Hebrew dicUonnr>' along 
with hj« Assyrian dictionary, but is nucerlftin whether he shall imhltsh it ntoiuo. 


TiElIRnVCH DER 14EUHEBRAEISCHEX SPRACIIR.* 


Wc havo before us only the l*mspcctus of this volume fi*om which we gather the 
following facta. To do thorough worit In the study of post-blbllcal literature is 
rendered ikossihlc only by having a knowledge of the variations of the modern from 
(he i>(wt*lriblieal Hebrew. No good assietaitM in this dcparljuentof study has Uren 
1 urnishod. Nor has there existed any bibliography of the subject such as would be 
of Mr^’ico to A Christian student Per a long time, Dr. Struck has been Intending 
lo supply the dciutind by furnishing \ tcit-book which should serre both as a gram- 
mar and as u readIng-lMok, Tlie prominence which the study of Rnbbliiicft has 

• U<r .Y«uM;fTUie»nni fiprn«fis wkI LtMrfUur, v«n HaHUANK L. StXACK <io<l Caui. 

KiscinuKh. J. <*raininft(lh tier Noube&rseiatiion Spncbo,CAni. SnovuiaD; II, Abnas On' 
; 4 ,nilwhrAiOv 4 )i‘'' Citorainr, KKauAKOT.. ^ACK. Karlsrube iind Ldpelt: H. Rnuari'. 
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roccnUy ai»»umcsd jn tbcGcnuun Univ^rMlies hits coiuim!|]c<I a ni<»io K|>oedy euiii- 
plctlon of tic b<Mk tliAu wi» orjj»na)ly proposed, At the request of 3)r. Ptniefc. 
therefore, Carl Sie^rfried bos prepared io accordance witha ^neiul outline funilHli- 
ed, the grwmnstical portion of this volume. Dr. Strarlc B work in tlio Htcntinv of 
the dei>art«n«jjt is ijitondod to give a general survey of tlio ujwt iuti>orUint vritliig- 
and to furnish the stadenta ototlvc and biaiH for still further stndy. Oj'ly a few 
ur^clea that ni>pear in Journals hare beeu included in the list. If the andci*takin; 
luceta with favor Dr. Attack promises to enlarge this second part into u biiiuII vol¬ 
ume, A third part winch is yet to follow will contain a rhiost(»uiMtl)y, Vocnbular>*. 
and a list of the most important abbreviations. The preface closes with the 
esprse^ion of a hope that by means of this volume the study of Jewish litei atarc. 
in many reapecte so important, which in Bnxtorf’s tinio was setlousJy imiuncd, and 
has prodneed rich fruits, ma^* bloom into a rich and rigorous life. 


BAILDi’S HEBREW URAMKARA 

Tlic uoteworthy feature of tiiis grammar is fhv fuel tlmt (he " Kxordaes,” Hug* 
lish iuW TIcbrcwaawoll at Hebrew into KnelisTt, vuiiaist nluioiit riitiicly of j>limsi‘>. 
and scuteuecs tiikco from the Bible. This i? certainly u Heticr idan than tlmt 
Tuanufacturiiig short moaningicas clauses, adopted in many grmnmur.'; but it in 
many resiwets iuijiractiesbk, AVc do nni Indiovc tliut the m'dinjjn* stiidontwill bc> 
able to do Kitisfavtory work xrith thin giumnmr, Thu piiiudplc»< arc stnlrdin » 
wnfusing and discomiccted manner. Thc^• is no unifonnity of stuUumnt, mnl no 
ixMitinual reference, as thuro should he.totlu gimit.iindcwlying luwsof llickoguayc. 
which ptjwrn tlio jjiftoctiou tliruughnut. Nuincroa^ in^Uinccs might Ihi sdccUnI of 
fau) ty, misleading and cncu incorroui sUtum ci tW, < >w wi II suffice: “|I 21. In verlw. 
hiving inic of the letter 3, J, 3. S or jH in tiio root, those ictteva take 
/w when preceded by « xilcnt Nbfva. c.vecpthiR:^*/) In the constinct indnitiru 
Kul with tI\o prcftxes 3^ 3, 3h33; (A) verbs with the nrphule as tlie 

t)»frd radical never tako u ilugcuft U»e in it, u^ ’3 j“ 13. 13^3. ' Here (1) the Sh ril 
is not silent but vocal, and (2) such a stutonirut ns (A), the only rofeirncc Ui thm 
l>conliarity of tbe luipcratlvc. isinanifcatly inacmirate and iiisnffieinut, 

With every srntcnve in tiic Hxcrcisos, timiv is given tiiu liook. clinptvr mid vvr>«' 
of tbc Bible in whicli this is found. This, it seems, wmild l>e snffivient to roptli r 
tlic Kxcreises, valunblv though tlie,'* arc, of little **cnieo t«k tlio learner. It is 
better to pluec the “key” to grammatical exercises only iu the hands of teachers. 
The typography is accurate, and the book ttitelf is a model of heaat^’ so far as ex' 
ccution and arrangement go. It is an interesting fact that it is prepared hyn 
leister and a brother. 
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A PHCENIOUN DTSOEIPTION IK NEW YOEI. 

Uy Isaac II. Hall, J?n. D., 

PDIltdcIphta, Pa. 


The most iroportftnt of tiie Fhonictan Inserlptloos In the di Cesnoln collection, 
in New York, Uke most of tho others on maible io tbe same collection, came 
ixnm & temple on a loni:n6 of land between Uie salines end tire sea, eovth<west of 
the modem Marina or Seals of Larnacn. The temple was dedicated, as appeam 
from tbe InacrlptlODS, to a deity named Eshmnn-MeJqarUi, or Eson1apitiii'}Iervii> 
lea; probably identical with tbe Greek Paliomon or the Roman I'ortirmiins or 
Portumne. Not far away was a temple to Artemis Paralia, or Diana of the eea- 
ehore, whlcb may call to mind the story of Iplilgenia as priestess of Artemis 
among tlie Tautiane. The date of this inscription, like that of most of the rest, 
is in the fourth century B. 0. Tills Inserlptioa lias been published before, but 
always imperfectly or incorrecUy, by Rodiger In JfbnaCHcr'lc^t dfi‘ KdnigHch 
Pieussiwbsn AltuleniU iUr Wiitenscho/ttyi ru Btrlin, for May, 1870; by Schroder 
In same for May, 1872; and by Renan in Oirpus /itecriptiMitw demhtcarKm. It 
originally consisted of «ght lines; and almost all the locunai may easily be filled. 
The following is its transliteration in Hebrew letters, patting letters supplied in 
brackels: 

[fn”oa 

p m 'pO 
^ »n:i pD port’DJ 
»»{< w II nnjo 

T3j; [H’] 

qiKfr 

Li J^nglish: “ In the year .... of king Pumlathon king of OlUum and tdallum, 
son of Uelekyathon king of Citium aud ZduUum, these (are] two ofFeringe which the 
god's (7) servant ’Ebedmelqarth son of [^fibed*] Reelieph gave and dedicated to hie 
Lord, to tbe Lord £shmun*MeIqartb." 

The first line la supplied from the matter of other inscriptions and tbe nece^ 
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aty of the ewe; end the suppUed matter la iuaUfled by the few strokM which 
lemeincf the letteis of that line. The oUter matter to be supplied is obrious, 
tlU we come to the end of line dve. At drat the K appeared to be the last letter of 
the line, and the natural supply suggested was 0"Ti niaking the word mean ‘‘of 
his {or, m) Lord ” But a*^ ie there, plainly; whicli requires, appaiently, 

01 ' D3*7K • either of which is good iu Phtsaician; but the middle one of 

the three would be plural. In the last line there was room for the common close 
of eucb inscriptions; and it may have been there. It would be “ May he 
bless.’' The word supplied at tlie end of Ibie six may be said to be unceitoin; 
but it was some word of composition with the foliowing word, 

alone, Is an epithet of Apollo. Several dUIerent words enter into compoeltlou 
with It to form proper names. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add here thatis 
a sufBx of tlie third person In niceniciau, as well as of the first. The tenor of 
tills Inscription, standing by Itself, may make it doubtful whether it is to be con¬ 
sidered first person or third; hut test cases of tbe sort show it generally to be of 
tlie third; and as such it gives tlie better sense here. 

Conoeralng tbs first line, I have obsened that tbe day and mootli are not 
Oiiiformly given. In addition to the year of tbe sovereign's reign, when the 
inscription {as here) records the ofEering of a private person. There was evi- 
dentiy no room for tbe day and the mootb in the line; while as above supplied, 
the number of letters tallies well with tJiat of the otter lines severally. 


THE PSALMS WITH THEIR SXTPEBSOEIPTIONS, 
Including Kind of Poem, Author, and MuaicaJ Directioasj with some 

rem&rks on these* 

By Babkaud C. Tatloiu 
Grose/ T6eolc«ic«I Seotinar)'. ITpleod. Pa 
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PreaeuMd ID tula t^le. And firet It 
will b© not!«d^at io Book I., contamiugforty-one paalms, the tern *9*BEfn oc- 

•«n«Won) while nioro occurs twenty-two timee. But four of these psalms are 

^ ^ “onymous, toe other toirtyJvea being 
^b^ toDaTid. nyj0‘?ia prefixed to nineteen. Other note* are prefixed to 
n^, tadloatoR toe time, instr^eut, tuid of Tojcee or occasion to ^fch the 
psalm was adapted. The term rt?0 <K»urs in eight. 

« “'«? PWl™ (wuottag tlw 42ttfl «n<J 43M M oa«) 

«i6 flret three ate tenned ‘y^ipa the next not named (except tie tern 1 >t£>) the 
next flve no®, the next four ^3^ then five nairS 

then seven Hoo or nofo, the last (oar not nmed!^ ’ 

The flrst ^ are ascrtbed to the sons of Korah.ths next to Asaph and the 
the last to Solomon (?) and three anonymous. 

th^Sne, ** ^ '■*''* “®“® PwSxed indicating 

The term rfjo oceius in seventeeii of the thirty. 

n. 1 “’<* once ill ttie double title of the 88tti 

?o rif-a f ^ "6 “dtitted to Aeaph, then two to the sons of Koiah, one 

^US. mrjp? IS proaxed,to eight. Ssven have oUier notes indleaUng tune, te. 
Th« tann occurs In ©IsTCA 

.,,1?,?° “““‘hiPg seventeen psalms, the term rhOn is given to two, 

npiD to fours while eleran are not named. One U ascribed to Moses. Ivto to Da- 
vid and toe rest are anonymous, ifo otber musical directions occur 

■nWO in given to seven, 

'TOB'O to one. n'?,-in to one ni'?;iOn 1’Bf W fifteen, the remaining twenty 
rmt named. Fifteen aie aseribed to David, (three of these occurring together in 
oa& group, and eight in another), and one to Solomon. The otoertwenty-eight are 
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SO 

aimymous. HifJO'? oaJy prefixed to «>ree, and ,1*70 ^ but two, no 

other musical notes appear. 

Now it will be observed ttiat in the 4tb and 5th Books, coat^mg fifty-one 
psalms tliere ate no directions for the choir whatever except with four psalms, 
and these are Davldlc. ^VWIe of the first eightyoln© psalms sSxtyflve have such 
directions. If, as is claimed by some, the coUecOon of pseJms was especially ar¬ 
ranged for the Second Temple, why do we abt find the most csboice notes with tlie 
later psalms? 

The way in which they oconr clearly indicates a more elaborate service or song 
wit* the former Temple. .And this corroboratM the statemenU found In Chroa- 

It seems certain that these “ notes ” were not added by some late editor, bat 
have been retained os they were found with the various psalma when they were 
jmt la their present form. 

The occuneoce of “notes with only the four psalms !n the4thand5th Books, 
tends to confirm the genuineness of tlielr ascription toI>avid- And the fact that 
there are some of David’s writing in the later Books renders it probable that all 
ascribed to him were written by him. Of course Internal proof may contradict 
this probability. 

The question then arises: How is it that we find Davidicpsalma la tlie last 
Book? Ajid this suggests the future quesUon: AVben were the psalma arranged 
in tlte five Books as we have them? There are different answers to this 
question. One view Is that the let Book was collected about the Wme of David, 
the second in the days of IleaeWah, when the coUcctor thought he had all the Da- 
vldic psalms, the Srd probably In the days of Josiab, and the 4th and 5th after tlie 
Exile. But the quesUon arises; How were Davldlc psalms preserved (eepe^^ally 
if unkaown), during nearly 600 years, apart from the book or books of Psalms? 
The reply by some Is tliat these are not David’s wnringa. This reply, however, 
is only necessitated by the theory of gradual collcctdon. Others eay there was no 
attempt to produce a collection for the Temple service till after the ExQe, and 
then the collection waa made from earlier smaller collections. The musical notes, 
however, point clearly to the service of the first Temple. 

Taking into coiisideration all the facts. Is there no more in favor of the view 
that the psalms were put m their present form and divirions, near the close of the 
period of the production of the Psalms, and that the collector teananged collec¬ 
tions used in the first Temple and added psalms not before collected t In favor of 
this view could be uigcd tlie claMlflcaUon according to author, kind of paslm, use 
of the Divine name, and chronology. Wliatever view Is taken, it le evident that 
no one principle of clsssificarioa has been followed. 

Without entering into a discussion of the manner of collecting and arranging, 1 
would especially urge the proof furnished by the “ choir notes'’ tljatthe use of the 
psalms prevriled in the flret Temple. And this fact may further help us in deter¬ 
mining to what extent the Hebrew writings generally were collected, and in what 
esteem Uiey weie held before the Exile. 

1 would call attention to tiie figures in the table with the word which 
show the number of verses In the psalm and the veraea which end with H 

will be observed that In four psalms the tenn appeow at the end of the psalm, 
>ViJl its position help us to determine whether U means “ Co rest’’ or “repeat” or 
“let Uie iosCniments strike up,” “let the song rise higher,” or disprove all of 
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thasB m«M)ing8p In oo pMlm does It occur more tban ciiree except in the 
elghty-Dlnth, where It occurs four times. One certela th\r,p about it Is that it is 
BO uelent that nothing certain can be determined as to its signifcance. 


CONTEIBUTIONS TO HEBBEW AND ASSYEIAN PHILOLOQT, 

Bt Dr. K. Kohlsk. 

New r<trH CUy. 

1. s As cortr. This Is the Ilabblnlcal explanation of Job xxxtui., 88. 

which Delitsscli ui liis excellent commentary on Job, p. 468, adopts in preference 
to any other, tie derives Uie name from » discern, see, hence “the morn- 
ins-seer.” Tlie Arabic awd thukhai = oKk connects, says Delitasch, lathei 
with Uie root to be strong, reminding of *1^ s. man, anoUiex Rab¬ 

binical {and Syrian) name for cock. As to the latter, I do not veoture to bring in 
the Hindoo name *3/11 Kgs. x.. 22 - peacock for comparison. But it is leaark- 
able tliat the word 0 * 35 *' occurs Jn tlie 7rdeiar In SmiUi's Chal¬ 

dean Accoiuit of Genesis p. 184, the 12th and IStli line of the drat fragment Is 
given thus: “ The spirite of Rrech Subuii turned to and went out In com- 
paniea.*' This corresponds to the piecediiig verse: “ Tlie gods turned to fliee and 
9ew away in droves.” Id Sayce's second ftlltloii of SmiUi's Genesis, however, I ftnd 
on p. 168 the word sihftiw (which Fj. Delitzsch has also in hla German edition) 
translated with cocH. 

That the " the epirito ” stood in close relation to cocks in Oriental and 
Occldeutal mythology, ie known to all those versed In tlie subject. Tlie KebWs, 
see Talmud Berachotlj 5‘ end 7*, believe tbs spirits bad cock's and their prea* 
ence could be ascertained through cocks. 

2 . Pb. L., 3 3 , coneapondlng to the preceding 1 j;i, is translated 

all that moves about, roams cd the fields. A Itabbluical ’(radition in Midrasli 
R^ba Xeviricua Pax. XXZI. takes 1*1 as a gtgonite bijii, large enough to obscure 
the sun by its wings, wliicb occupies i])e same position among the birds as the 
Levitan among the fisliea and the BtJiernoik among the wild heasls. That the 
and we mythical animals, and not U 10 oommoo Urocodlle and the 

Walrus, would have been admitted long ago b«t for the theological bias prevail¬ 
ing hi Biblical philology. A striking parallel to the Lenafkan of Job and tbe 
Psalmist is offered in the Crocodile sou of 8cl of the KgypUau Ritual of 
Wje Dead XXXI. and XXXZI. (quoted iu Lenoimaiit'a tJlialdean Magic p. fi7) and 
in the Dragon TOiamat. tbe «o(y monster 3n7 with which Bel Mardiik figbu at 
the time of the creation. The Egyption UerIvaUon of B^ionotk was exploded long 
ago, but our conaervatlve professoia of Hebrew still adhere to it as to any otlier 
dogma. Let one read tJie description of tbe leriuthaa in Job and thatof Jftd- 
ifurd’s worn in Nome MyUiology (..biderson p. W) and be will perhaps find the 
poetry to come nearer the trutli tliau reality does. But lo return to cur mytidcal 
giant-bird f 1.1 think It is tlie same naenlloned ui Assyrian Mythology as Uie 

divine bird Zu (of. Sayce ed. of Smith's Olioldenn Genesis p. IS2f, where this 
stoim-Wrd Zn Is identlfled with tbe Arablsii Boc aud the Chinese Btonn-hird 
“ whicli in fiylDg obscures tbe sun ”1. About ibis divine bird 2u we arc told tliat 
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** he went out &s the god Ucgal TurdA to a remote mountain far away from aJl 
JtaUtation bo t»eoome a storm-hlrd ($ee Lenormant'a Magic, Germ. ed. p. 128), and 
the Btory Tomhids one Tividlj of the Persian Simur;^ [aod the bird Xniuot, 
(probably Simargh tbe coirect reading Spiegel Bran. Altertbumsk. 111. p. 5B1), 
'which alsoobscuiea tbe son with ite wings '’I. The Simurgb orgiant'bird” is^ 
lUce Zu, endowed with tbe mlraovlons powers of itatorlog life aud healUi, and 
many of the OrienUl and Ocddental legends about lif^reaboring powers possess* 
ed by great magleiaos llbe Virgil, J&ust, Xaimonidu, TAeophitulus can be traced 
back to tbe Zu-81murgh legend. I refer here to H. Petennann's Reiaen im 
Crleut U. 10^102, Legends of tbe Mandeans,” which coUection of folk tales 
seems to have escaped the notice of C. R. Conder in bis recent most Instractlve 
work on Heth and Moab in bis treatment of the Zlr (Sal) legends on pp. 88d-362. 
There can be little doubt, also, that tbe ZUbbinical legend of the big egg of Bai 
Yochni "ID rilf'3 which in breaking inundated sixty cities and felled three 
hundred cedar tnm (Sschoroth 67^) belongs to tbe same class. Compare Rygrln's 
Pablea IS? ” The Egg of Venns ” (Davkina « ’JJV ?). 

In wbat connection this bird Zu stands to the neat {^prsefoi^rsfonea “In the 
forest of the Ooda,” mentioned In table IX. of tbe Isdubar legend, I do not 
venture to express any opinion, but that'the CTieiub in Bzekiel xxviij. “ the bin) 
on the mountain of tbe gods who walks in the midst of stones of fire aud all kuids 
of precious atones” must also be reckoned among thk class of mytbical storm- 
birds is certain (see Cheyne Isa. r., 8e-37 and ir., 272 f.}. The son and the kiu* 
dred spirits of the god Ungal Turda or Zu, and of Maiduk were, indeed, the 
guardians of the precious stones in the bowels of the earth. 

The relation of the Prometheus legend to tbe Zu biid and bis wife “the god¬ 
dess of perfumes,” Ss^ee bas hinted at in bis Sabylonian Literature p. 40. 

TT*n are generally explained as simple ioterjectioiid for which a 

f V r '• 

denvation is deemed unnecessary. A deeper examination into such words has. 
however, diacdosed tbe fact that these, too, were originally regularly articulated 
wordSf and this rule appUea to our two words as well. They were originally used 
as exclamations of woe at the mourning over 2hfnfRas (= Adonis) and the full 
words were; HK ’Ifl and “iM ’In “ Woe ob brother ( Woe oh Mend!” Thus the 
passage in Jei. xxn., 18 has been bappUy explained by the weeping of Isthar and 
Kharlmat over the dead Tammus tbelr husband and brother (Chaldean Geoeals 
p. 246 fand these lively airs gradually became popular exclamaClons. Compare 
the exact parallel offered by the Egyptian Maneros and the Pbcenldan Allbios 
^8 derived from tbe lamentations of lais and Ifephtbys over Osiris 
and from tbe Adozus festivals In Greece. 

4. Many Oo8ba2t«Mc ideas can now be directly traced back to Chaldea, aa e. g. 
the n'id^Tp' incrujtationa of impure and malign spirits which can be dis* 

pelled by magic spells of holy names (see X>e]ltz»ch*i Chaldean Genesis p. 286 and 
Lenormanfs Obaldean Uaglc, Germ. sd. p. 76); the warding oC of evil by holy 
things (Idols) placed at the entrance of houses, the exact parallel to .SIMs itaxs put 
at the Jewish door posts nniD) magic texts with knots fastened to tbe 
body or garments like the “d the knots of the 

fringes of n*VV (compare Lenoimant's Magic and Sorcery p. 46 f). £veu the 
sucrvd name with its magical powers is already a secret of tbe pod Hea or bfaruduk 
whoee weapon of Jifty heads, the murderous weapon of Auu, the gad of heaven. 
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die ixno 0/ with wblch Aaa, or h«, dispots the wil aplriM, the sun of 

'' AfiH foot ” a nnihi l A tes aU hostile powers, (Chaldean Genesis p. M f). Be cjoinmn. 
nlcated the names of thejVfy pod* to men In order to exorcise the demoniacal 
powers (eodem p. TO). 

d. The word used in oaths, appears from the AssTiJan to hare been a real 
incantatiOQ or ioTooation, and not merel; an assertion like ‘‘yea” or “true.” And 
this ttuows a certain light on the Amen, Amen which the woman tried for Jealous 
had to speak at the ordeal (Korn, v., 2^. To the custom of diioking charmed 
water as a trial compare the modem practice of the Ambs in Ooader’s find 
Jfod&, p. d48, and the old Chaldean or Aocadlaupiactice, Lenonnact's Magic, p. 72. 

6 . A parallel to the angels which pull the sun along the heavens In his going 
in and out mentiooed in Midraali Y&lkut to Ps. xix. is foimd in Xenormant's 
Ch<ii4ditdi6 Magie p, 187. 

T, The name Zlkkurat for pyramidal towers In Assyria and Babylonia 

offers, I think, the explanation of the Biblical the pyramidal form of the 

smoke of the incense on the altar. It is perhaps not going too far to derive the 
word ^37 = record, like 0 ^ = name from = bigb place, and 131 * prora- 
inen ce, in which sense the word KAnpf ‘ ‘ head of Jordan, ” " head of Euphrates,” 
occurs in tlie Talmud, and not progeny which pressires the “ memory ” 

8 . I close with the Question whether the Assyrian word dunchat m might, in 
Smith’s History of Sennacherib, offers a clue to the curious name 5ar&at& Sorl^onf 
El, under which title the Maccabean histoiy has ootne down to os according to 
the words of Origen ? 


OOinRIBUTIONS TO HEBREW SYNOUOMT. 

Bx Rev. P. A.'Bordell, 

New LoudOB, Cooo. 

II. 

[IK. ns, iy, '7\n. prn, nprn. 

We encounter here a group of synonymes expressing the general notion of 
power. To discriminate them sharply from one another is not easy. The He¬ 
brew wilters themselTes did not alMays mark the dlstlncUons accurately, tor 
we often hnd them using one or another with no apparent reason foe the choice. 
2 for in general have these distinettons been noted In ancient tranalatlons. With 
the exception of H^, which the Sepriiagint almoet invariably renders no 
fixed rules seem to have been observed In translating these words Into either 
Greek or Latin. Perhaps It would be unreasonable to expect accurate dis* 
c rimina tions In an ancient tongue, since even in modem languages the corree' 
ponding terms are continually blending in significstlon and Lnterchangli^ in 
usage. 

from the unused radical which means primarily to breathe, derives 
ita meaning of power from the hard breathing, the panting, occasioned by the 
expenditure of power, by that which la done ouAriatui ic(t&us. Thia meraing 
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8 pp€M8 dearly ia m U)e working one’s sdi wfeaiy. bonce Hhgut), trouble, 
sorrow. From the iu^oeed ai.alc«y of newly broken land yielding ite ric^C 
atiength to the flrrt crop, m became a poetical deaignaflon of procreative 
force and iU fliat fniita. Gen. 8. Th^ aigniecaUon power developa m 
Q 9 in nx, the further Blgnlflcatioo of substance, nohe8,-tbat which Ja 
obtdned by ttie exertion of power; In tlie same manner the German "VennO. 
gen>’ dea^tes both ablUty and property. 

In tb® conception of power springs from the primary reference of its 

root -i:i] to the act of binding, maWng fast, compresdng, which is ^ the 
sense S'^the Arab. tike m H manifestaUon of 

power rather than i> its inward possesdon. ITVIIU differs finm flK, however, 
la that while tJie latter looks more to the wterdse of physic^ or 
strength tJob XL., 18, Isa. xl.. S8 ), the former looks to the putting f^ of 
perwer in Its largest sense. But |nO^, 

to bodUy strength, soon abandons this restricted ncUon, and passes Into tM 
broader conception of self-asserttog might, rule, or lordship,—from power to 
might, from to This Isst, accordingly, is its most ft'eqnent 

rendering in the Septuaginl. Hence pr^inently the deslgna- 

tion of dMne, or royal aatociatlc power, which is able to execute its 
and to vindloate itself i^alost opposition. In poat-biblical Hebrew God himself 
Is called simply ,-ni3Jrr> the Alm^hty, whose creatiw and 
is manifested tliroughout the universe (ef. Levy’s Neu-hehr. u. cliald. Wdrtetb.). 
Traces of tbls usage we found even In the New Testament, as m Matt, xxvi-, 
24. T^e use of the plural JiniS:. Hke the Syr. to designate the 

mighty works of God. or miracles In their positive aspect, follows naturally 

from preceding usages. ..... , 

Unlike whicli In every slgnlflcation points to the maoifeetatloa of 

power, no represeute power as quiescent, latent The former Is dynamic mid 
extensive, the latter attOc and inten^ve. This conception epri^ doubtless 
from tiie primary meaning juicy, mamvjy (Fiitat), hence full of life, 9 ad of the 
robust strength which accompanies fullnesa and freshness of life. Thus toe 
PsMmlst (XXII., HI exclaima, “My strength, n^, is dried up like npoleherd; 
ud Job rxxi,,24), enumeratir^ evidences of strength, speaks of the breasla 
being full of milk, and the bon« moistened with marrow. The proper ecpiiv- 
alent of nil* therefore, le strengtli. rclrur, iulierent capacity of 
whether of body (Jud- xvi., d, and so in most instiincee), or of mind (Prov. 
sxiv 5 r>an I., 6). Hence also the lUbbine deelguated the five senses of man 
'ri, and vegetative power as nn’DX 

u rabbin. Werterb.). Theae Inward and outwaW aspeem of power are clearly 
discriminated Ui 1 Chron. xxix.. 13. PD "pO (and also In Septuagint 

«. and In the Vulg. virtutetpeientia), where RD covere merely toe 

Idea of paa^ve, indwelling power, eud conveys the notion of sovereign 

power actively mawlfested in aotliority and dominion. Both terms are equaUy 
appropriate in denoting the almighty power of God, considered from difTercut 
points of view. Even in such a passage as Jer. x., 12, where the creation of 
the earth la ascribed to the of God. the reference ia chiefly to tliat inher¬ 
ent onmipolence of wWcIi creation ia the external evidence. 
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iy, another term for power^ Is from wbich the root Arab. ^ 

has the primary meaning to make fa«t or secure Fiona this arises the Wd* 
died notion of strength; more especiaJIy strength divine (1 Chron, xvi., II), 
hnaann (Esek. xxx., 8), or brnte (Job xli, 22 [14]), employed for (iff9H9iv4 or dt- 
/««<« pwyesM. Aa a and frequent designation of divine power. It not 

only embmcM ilO and rn]3J in their iowaid and outward aspects of power, 
but adds to tbsse Ita own peouJlar shade of significance. \y is not simply 
rOlDX God’s sovereign might, but this might actively enlisted In behalf of 
the poor and oppressed who cry unto him for help (Pa. lxvt., 8); It is net 
simply n3' God's inherent strength, but this strenght viewed as a seciue re¬ 
fuge, an impregnable bulwark against every foe who threatens the welfare of 
God’s people (Ps. xxviii., 7): Even in Fs. viii., 2 (8) \y has the signiflcaUon 
of bulwark, defease, which God has created out of Uie mouth of babee. 

There Is a number of words which, like n"rt3J> derive their algniflcaUoa 
of power from tbe sense of tying fast, binding together, girding tightly. This 
meaning always proceeds from the primary Idea of tiuning, eoclrcUng, wind* 
Ing. Hence these words, plH np/H are » be dieWngulshed from each 
other only as in actual usage they pass into various significations wherein the 
conception of power still remains ceutral and controlling. Thus frem 
develops its conception of powenalong the line of personal valor, considered of as 
something with which a man Is tightly encircled, ‘Thou hastgirdedme with 
2 Sam. xku., 40. As womanly virtue corrmponds to manly valour, each beir^ 
considered a distinguishing characteristic, ‘ 7 ’n becomes, moreover, the desig¬ 
nation of virtue In woman, as it does of bravery la man. Like it signi- 
flee also wealth, riches, viewing these not rimidy as material equivalents for 
energy expended, but, poetically, as acquisiUoiis wou by valorous entoipiiee, 
whetlker legitimate or ille^Omale. It does not exclude the notion of forcible 
acquisition, as suggested by Delltsach (Jobxx., 15), for the wort has no refer¬ 
ence to the moral quality of the act by which tlie riches are obtained. Tlint 
it points to acquisition by bold, successful ventures, ratlier than by the slow 
process of rmtusal accumulation is indicated by the use of the phrase *7*11 ^1^^ 
both In the sense of doing valiantly (Fs. Li., 14), and of getting wealUi, (Heut- 
vm., 17,18); cf. the Eugbsh phrase "making money.” Hence also tlie frequently 
recurring phrase HlJl* 

wn with its derivatives means properly to wind around tightly, as e. g- by 
throwing the arms about anytliing, wlwther for the purpose of holding it fast, 
or of holding it up; hence the exertion of power in seialog, or in supporting. 
It is used In Gen. xlt.. 61, to indicate the tight grip witli which tlie famine 
lieia the land. In connscUon with a house or city it expresses tlie idea of holding 
up, repairing, fortifying that which Is about to fall. It is also used figuiatlvely 
to denote tlie act of holding up the weak hands, tliat Is, making anyone cour¬ 
ageous in tbe pursuit of any desired end. "Hence, In this way. its frequent 
connection with tbe heart, the physical lieart of flcsli and blood, tbe seat of 
animal and sentient vigor, or, if it is predicated of tlxo lieart in a more 
spiritual sense, it is as tbe supposed seat of emotions and desires, having 
ij^ no reference to the moral sttU of tiAt lieart, but only to Its spiritual 
firmness in arrjing out its purposes or impulses, good or bad. Xuthbig can 
be farther from the real maauiiig of this phrase pTn*1]> 
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M thus appli«4, than aiiy idea of renderlhg hard or cniel what In iW^f, and 

without this, was mild and compassionate.It means the girtng atron^n, 

Cmrnees, tightness, to a cowardly heart whether that heart be motaUy g«d « 
bad. Her© in the case of Pharaoh rt was a base evil heart that God tight¬ 
ened, strengthened, hardened. It was llie only way in which it oould be mM© 
to reveal itself.It was as though there had been given to hJs base, coward¬ 
ly spirit an invigoreWng cordUih that is an (Taylor l^te 

in Prinaron Jteyiew. March, 1883, pp. 187-186; an admirable exegesis ot the alwve 
trouhlesocne and often misunderetood passage.) 


PIEEE ABOTH j or, SAYINGS OF THE PATHEES. 

By Bav. B. Pick, Ph. D., 

AUee^r, 

TreofllateO ffwa tto H«b«w »(Utkm erf Prof, H. L. SKttok. of Borlln. OeroMT* 

LWbatis iDCluflee In brackets U br tbe moslMor). 

CHAPTER L 

1 . Moses' received (he Laws ©a Mount Snai* and delivered* it to Joshu^, and 
Joshua to the elders*, and the eldns to the propheCst, and the prophets deliver^ 
it to the men of the Great Synagogue*. Tliey s^d three things: be deliberate in 
judgment, and raise up many disciples, and make a fence about the law . 

• Dr.PlQhhtaiiot rmnslMto sh the “noire * published io Proftreor 

iho •• potee " lo tw» rtJtJoD are loteoded ooly u so eld m the ttudy of iho mxL Three md some 
where bar© been oealited tor leeko( epSM—[BdRor.] 

I Ler.zxvI., la 

* L e., Botb tbe vrICtoe ted unwriueo Uw. , ^ . 

»1 a, TroiD Qed. In tbe Tahnod we ofien »eei with the phrase •} 00 ns?D^ n3^n U. e., a 

role areorOMw to Uoree tnm SlneJ.l Bduroib vtU., 7t Jadayim ir, a 

< From >513 uadere, traoimit, comp, r., S; »oiii tbi# U declrod iredltloo, rei>relally the 

treditton reieotio* tbe replaoauon of the Bible, the oral law, Ul., l«. M«>b. a^, A 

t*r wpre/Swfja*. fte.woid retre also to denoto the tredlUoa reoeemlw the toxt 

cf tbe Bible. Heesorb 
«yoeh.i..7, Numb. iZTl!., U-ZU 

< Joelw xxlv.. 11 LJudS' U.< 7]. 

1 iS.j5l5'to tradition aa aaeemblj *Bloh eOBvened after «**f 

Jteo.iXatribedeSirnfloostflfaonAire^ C. AurivUliia 
GoeK. and L«p. 1T» ^ Ub-WOj A Ib. Hertoiean, Dit FiAthduno fl« 

Jftuan. fltmburg, ISri. p. Abr. Kuenon, Orerde rn^Tman dw !JL 

[I>.Hoffoeo. urecr du dtofinerdarpnaaei Vef»ini«h.npIo Magaain faerdio 

JudeetboiM, BerUn, 1888, p.«efl]. Tbe legal iradldoo a It ie true, ware pweetved by the retlbeA 

the cooSlctlQS loutretaof nilcr and eubjeet tbe aiuioue effort re rreKxo Jft t*^^*^* 
of eute end ofttreo. whre bolh were imporllled by foreign euprena^. ^ 
eomwma, wbieb could nwreff have owupled neb a epee* la the land of a 
rerialoindopeMreco. TU eeeond ct««ndpo1nU to the tfuereuroeef 
mnaOoB a^ conhict. Tbe evlle of doubt tod dJeeerelon are beat rwoored by tte 
imowlodg© of the prlnelplre embodied in Ure state. In proportion ae tbe ^ 
je*lah?cplo were inalruttod io tbe wriritigaef Moereand tbe 

tbe epe bind, and popolar dofccUon on the other, became lopoaalble. The third cononond aloae 
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2 . Simeon the Just wae (be one of the Uzt men of Uie Great Synagogue. He 
ase4 to aa;: The world exists by virtue of three thiogs^tbe law,* the ser¬ 
vice,! 4nd Che acts of benevolence.^ 

8 . Antlgonus of Sacbo* received Che tradition from Simeon the Juat. He 
used to aajr: Be not lUce aerrante who serve the master for the sahe of reoelvlQg 
reward, but be je lihe servants who sen'e the master not for the aaka of recelv- 
ing reward, and let the fear of Heaven^ be upon you. 

4. Joa4, the son of Joe’aer of Zereda, and Jose> the son of Jochanan of Jerusa- 


eeauns Uie wwnibf of the oomlas and. Tbe foaoo ''m oeeMeaiT, Mosuaa the kw «u no* 
only Axed, bst OyiDR. BeUsion already loomed eapaMo of Mez defined by rule, duty bed 
ceawdto be lofioJCo. Store updebtsce*. devutloo to tb* Uv, aoruptiloua rUeaUera.-alliprlaa* 
inzfroiD fe berolfl ftlib and teodlaato i llfclere BupemiCtoo,—tiicb vere tbo ebinctarfs&o* of 
tbo oity vbKb, on ibe ftoatlerof the But, awaited wltb uodauntodcourazotbs approaob of the 
ooQquerJBZ aoM» of aiexeader.” (fMmdvMfuH tu Oie Sutdv tf the 0<«p«k, Bo«ob, p. S). Mure 
ijitoroctlnB, bovever, i* ib« rtoierk of the iato Dean Stanley eo tbii leaierMe: *'BuC there la 
ooe MdlHooa] *ty1oz uerfbed to tbo rrcas ByouoBue wblA must eureJy have eone Crena an 
oarly etazo m ^o bisury of iboaorlbes, eod wblcb well Dluitrateetbe dlwasr, to whteb ai to a 
paiunieal pla&t, the ordor Itself, and all the branehea into wblcb it haafrown. bu been eubjec*. 
ItroaoiBblM I& form tbsfareoua medlfsvat tnoico for Uio guidance it ooovontuil aoibltloo, 
altbourb It IS more Mrloue In nMrlb * Do tirouaepect in judging—nako saoy dlaolploe—make 
a hedge around tbe law.’ Notbiog could be leas like tbe impetuosity, the almpUelty. or ihe 
opaoDeaa of Szra tbin any of these three precepts. But tbo ooe which in ea^ aucoeedlng 
generation prodniolnated more end raoro wu tbe lest: ^ Make a bodge about che law.' To 
build up elaborate esplaeailona, tbomy obetruttloaa, nbUe evaaiooe, eaonroustlovelopDienca. 
was tbe labor of tbo later Joensb ocrlbea, Ull the Feetateucb vu burled benoatb tbe 
Uishoa, and tbe HUboabeooatb tbo^eoan. To make bedgoo round tbo the Koran bae been, 
tbougb not perbspe. In co*ially dispraportlooed manner, tbe olo Of tbo lohoote of BkAsos and 
Cordova, and of tbo snoceaatvo Petuabs of eba Sbcyka^VlsIso. To orwt bodges round tbe 
Oocpol bos boon tbo effort, btpplly not contiaaodi or unlforro, of lerga asd doaloant ee^ 
Ilona of tbeeorlboa of CbrlnlanlEy, and tbo words of Ita Founder have woihnigh dlaappeared 
behind tbe *0000 lalTo I ntren oh manta and foneee, and outpoBia<and eountorworksof counclls» 
and synods, and popes, and anu^opes, and tua* of Tbeolo^ aod of Bavlog Dootrlae, of Con* 
fSMlone of Faith and Bcbeace of SUntKuir^Dd the world has again and again sighed ieroBO 
wbo would once more Speak wltb tbe iatbortty Of aolf^CBderenlng Truib and * not as tbo 
Mrllm’ {Mato vU.. SS>. A dlstlngulibed Jewish Kabbl of tbis MsturF. In a striking end pAthOUO 
panaago on (bMcrlMaio tbo hlatnry of tbo nation, oonnsta the prospect of tbe coune which 
Sseioel and bad iadicttod with that which was adopted by Ban. had sums up his roUeo- 
Horvs with the remark that: "Had thoapIrltDeeh presoevsd lostoad of tbo louor. the suMuneo 
tnstoad of tbo form, than Judaism might bavo bssB spamd tbo oecoaalty of CbrlsusnitF.’* 
(Hersfold tl., as^. But wo In like manner say that, bad tbe sertbeeof the Christian Church 
retained more of the genius of tbe Hebrew propbota, Christianity in Its turn would bare boon 
iparod what has too often been a returo to Judain, and it was Ib tbo peioeption of tbo 
superiority of thoPropbst to tbo Bcribe that Its original force and unigaoaxoollaooo have eon. 
alsTod." ilMlurtt on 0^ BiMury of Kb* /sisMh Clbor<A. ID., p. lU sq., Maw York, izn.)} 

• TraarissJVsdarfmfoLBS, eolf: Croatia (ha Tbora: tor if itwcionotelren,b«aTea and earth 
would not edsti comp.Jer. xxziU.ifS. 

t Abhodho, 1.0.. oaerificlal sorriee. After (he dwtructiOQ of (ha Temple is also used to 
deneco "prsuot." 

* Comp. iStiMAfoL fd, eel. it Tn tbs (brae panloulare Cs banovolooeo ivion rilVoj) fuperior 
to alms giving (Tlplg): tbo latter Is only tbe oaetownlof noooy. but banevoleoeo oen beex* 
erolsod by personal serrlM OS troll. Aleu can only be giren to tbo poor, but bonaroleoco COA 
be abows to the riob equally la well. Alms are eoQflned to (bo living, bnt benorolsbee may bo 
sxe&dcd (o the dead as well la to (ha llring. 

* A name of two ciaes IP Judea. 

• Ueton. • Ood. Comp. Ir., IS: Q'rjiy OB^ tbe namo of Ood, I., U, It. , <b. V Qlp'^ for God's sake 
without selffsb moUre. li.. lU: iv„ li. V.,17—Dan. lv.,S; Matt zxi.,». Comp., aleo Lev. uiY.,li. 
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««lTed tUe tradlUoa troio them. Josi. the sea of 
eaii«lot my bouse be a aeeting-plaoe* for the segee, Jhd dust thyself* -ffWt 
tli« duet of their feet and drink In Iheii worts thlwtngJy. 

A jMd the son of Joebanaa of JenasaJem. eajd: Let thy house oe wiae 
let the poor be the sons of thy houeehold and Indulge not 
c^irsatton® with a womuK* (They e^d’s this with refeiei^ to one's ^ 
«kfe, bow mocU more*> with the no^hbort wife). (Uen« 

WLwer Indulgee much In conTersatjon with a woman, causes evil to blmself, 
anSTe^ect^ toe study of toe law. and hla endi* ia that he becomee an heir of 

*l'^«Uua the son rt Perachiah and Kitoai of Aibela, received from them {by 
JdS jStoua, toe eon of Pe^chJab, said: Get fox thyself a teacl^eri*; win 

for thTself a companion and judge every one charitably. 
y.^^aii’ ol ^belai* aaid: Keep aloof from a wicked neiglibor.is and attach 

. wfthtiMMtwosiawU.* s«M*ll©e pairt <nlnn «»»«»<, lel. twelde 

^ of tho CMiaUtn ote. 

AMleonBa.otrro»U.«D. l.a.tho 

ot AntJsonua Botwoeo Aotleoniu ood tb« flm pHr ftore it • 

2 cf. xUa( 

. O 0 « rttoior ri«J3 CJsrU.. W. A cooii-rton oftbobotlilns wHb.*otw uU 

. lattoBoT*lth. N^ fmUki « !*•<«« « » KMOO! b«a«M you «*^t atltst sdultory. 
this ckM* Joso's maxliii. Of the W toUcwm aloMoa rt»o wcoud «tio oMer one. 
ii i^nv ihsDiar<iliiiihr«f«v«neeto(lMfollowlQaQ*8Pri. 

I. Li?^UBitt Md bea'T; wap, sl» Tl., 8, a Ulmudlc fWmula to exprea# tto ibSmooom * 
mfootl ad msjoe and vSee vortft. Biblical "3 1«. « . . , , 

.. witb thia ph«« hMa(M m Tbanna da-bo BUJthii. lalW tha b«k tel«. I*.. 8 a-i. la quotes. 

medlifllplcaof Christ aiam>lled mat he talked with two^, -w^i 

i> twy lawr Rebrew » denote the refl. proMun; fl, 8, *, 9. IS sad often DW1 DX; 3). 

.. nie and T.tV (s« Ul.. D "“P^ ^ ftiwro.but donote The full certaliuy tbw 

eotoamiiiBUkee pla«. * 1 ib lagoociallr followed b? S with the infln.: ||..4 (be wlUatlaetbe 

kv.,«. In ttc TuTiualna anU talmuda ltdcaowe tlie abode of the damoad, 

AlM 4. J»- Tho oppoBlto la IV |h •apai<^«f, see ». 

,* teaobor itt i., Ift. tU wsa mardod aa a groel honor co «n oooiolf a aobolar of a oele- 

Cod.Caabr. roade la bom 

also The Joru«Jaai Talmud and a ffaokftirt Slddur i;. o. ptayeP-boosj of tho yoar JW. Klflial 
ie abbievlatud from Nomanjia 
)• Hsoe. lx.. 8, MW Irtdd. 

)• Coop il.»8 {corep. 1 cor. xv, 83). 
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not thyself to a wlc&ed man, and do no7 think thyself exempt^ from pnnlsh* 
ment^. 

9. Judab the son of TaJ>bm and Simeon the eon of Sbeheeh received from them 
(by tradition). Judah» the son of Tabbal said; ConiWer not thyself as the ar- 
ranger^ of the law; and whan lltigante* stand before thee, let them be In thine 
eyee ae if they be guUty; hut when they have been dismUsedS from thy ptea 
ence let them be in thine eyee as innocent* when they have accepted the 
sentence. 

9. Simon, the son of Shetach, said: Be a most’ searching examiner of wit- 
neseee, and be cautioue* in thy words, lest^ from them they might learn to falsify. 

10. ^emayah and Abtaliou received by tradition from them. Shemayah 
said: Love work,'® hate rabWship’^, Find make not tiiyself kaovm to the govern* 

meat it 

JJ. Abtalion said: Ye sages be on your guard with respect to your words, 
lest yon become amenable to captivity, and be exiled to a place of evil vratert. 
and the disciplee wbo come after you may drink of the same and die. 
whereby tlie name of God may would be blaapliemed. 

12 , Killel and Sliammai received by tradition from them. IliHel aaid: Be 
of the dlsclplM of Aaron, he loved peaoe, and pursued peace, he loved man- 
kind,'* and brought them into proximity with the law. 

J8. He used to say: Whoever strives for a name of emiuence, loses lile name"; 
he who increases not, decreases,‘s and be who learns not, is worthy of death'*; 


I &»•. Bb). ^3 despair, later HeBr. H!U>p. 1, despair aanhedrin V? o; S. to relliHiylih tbo 
thoiiibllasomoUilu;; beroand&oderOtaa RahbeSS: Whosoever eojws prceveriQ', Jatblmoe* 
relinquleh the flioujbt to oittfortunc (PKTl’ S»0, aad wbceoom la tft iolefortuno, let him a« 
reilBoulah (he theualit in prosporftr. 

* u^a Dl*L rcdcom. posmib]. lo pay. M mako onewK pali lU., W, here punlih p '3 lv„ «0 

V..1J |jniB b« mat para puaJshee, oheeHew; rtpedally of dlvlae puoiebmoBt, bece 

*'«"cr^prWlJa«ruor©, tJCTO ppJob xiU-lB, hare with jwrwoal ©Meet; iMthe law take 
Itt own ooursc. Gerep. also iv., t. 

• Llttsania pi A'plalaaff. 

» “lOSj to depart, e. a-aleo T(waal.,6. rn’Mdopamre, doiiii».M,«l». 

» ’3j inooeanti opposite it am. The pJurai le forreed like |'Wn Iv., 1 


: nhlD oonjuff. periphraailo to deaetOi wliat abooM always bo done. 

• careful. II- J. 3, W. ta* Iv., Me; eoap. Bllil. vnin, intj and Bara l».,: 


.. ,S 8 Tni. 

» Lcn - uQwnrr, ««forte I- 11 . „ 

la (TbB moeecxcaJlvncrabbta worked at a trade], eoB»p. Ada »,«: 17bo»il.,a!S 

Theea. in A l Cor. Iv.. il InicwdUay la the agreeiaeot of fiph. 1». *8; i xUwtwv >i9rfr< 
.SrWftr«,iMyw«M«r«4ruWl.hJ:f<kfi-ftOi foJ. 2®. <ol.l: bo Chat e«ehoa not httaon atredo la 
like brlnjTiM bio up M ewaltw.-FraniTtellQach, /ad. HondtfvrFrMehcn rur Z4tt /ran. S od. Sr* 
iwTge^lSfl iSnyJ.ueoeL by D. Wok. New Tori. 1888 under tho tIUe: Jewish Artisan Llfah 8. 

Uoror Arteaw»dB4JtdKe*«fm3WiwABorllOXSrA 

II tothcrdomlnlon.-PoeaWinOTb; “ Woe to doealnton, for it kins thoeowho have It 
11 fUEh^etomoot (asU., 5). related with ; WO*), pemlaalon, m., ik-Cwo. Pro» «», ■ 
I. n'>3 oreaegre. uaunU/In plur-ootop. U-il; liL.Wn; lv.,U; M., 1: mretly inen lur«atloB 
«o OiA men ala© without rolerenee toiWa rolaOoosblp- Markxvi.. ri rd 

wuej rtf «rt«<. 

14 (Comp.UaU.uiil.,12i. 

N WOoeoiM suilty, Ih.. U CCoap. Beclus. »xa..l3. A German prorerbawi 
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and he who makes iiae of the crown (of tlie law for bis own eud) shall periab.i 

14. Ho said moreover; Jf I am not for myself, who will be for no ? And 
when I am not for myself, wb&t am I ? and If not at present, when then ? 

Id. Shammae^ said: Make tby study of the law fi;red; apeak little but do 
much,3 receive everyone with a pleasant face. 

16. «IUbbsn^ Gamaliel said: Obtain for thyself a teacher and be quit of 
doubt,^ and do not indulge too much in tithing by conjecture.^ 

17. Siinecn bis son said: All my days have 1 been brought up among wise 
i9S0,and never found anything better for man^ than silence; and the stndy^ 
is not tbe principal tblng'o but the pracUcs‘i; and whoever indulges in much 
talking causes sin.'^ 

10 . Babban Simeon, tbe son of Gamaliel, said: The direction of the world 
depends opon three things, vis.: oo trutli and on Justice and on peace, for it is 
Truth and judgment of peace Judge ye in your gates. 


HEBREW CHIROGRAPHY. 

Bv ARCB. C. Whbatok. 


We speak of tbe modern practice of tbe art. Accniacy and epeed are two val> 
ued qualities for which every writer of Hebrew naturally strives. It is not out of 
place to add beauty also if it can be bad without too great expeuae of time. Tbe 
nice distinctions to be observed in the formation of cert^ letteia have perplexed 
many and perhaps disheartened some. Let all such be of good cheer, there is a 
right way to do even this, and, as usually, the right way is the easier. Tbe He- 


Idleoeu it tbo root of sJI evil, sad ea Idte bnla is msderU's worUhop. 8oacea tars 8pl»t. 
saS: o<«sm sOwHUsrU monsat tt AontnlietnceiniiriM]. 

I itWMprobsunedtonoslTs ur psymeoe for loKrUQUonIntbelkir. Oomp. .VgdoHm W SS. 
ooLl:BaiNiS(ua'af»lS,eoL L 

< TQJs aooie ilroeAy oocurs. l Qiroi). U., S8, M. 

• TUslaiUuBmted&itearcsiafel.STool. Ibyeii ezomptecrf AbrtJatB.wto offered tbe tbm 
sen A aonel of bread (Oeo. xvitl., S) but afterwardA bronffbt tbe bast that be bad. 

« H l.lB—jtn r are later addlttoai. U.. S lamMlately fellove l, U 

• Tbs preeMiOffsasea without aoy title. Mo ttUo wastbe U(b«st<lerree. tUbbaa (bare for 
tbe Sra Ume) Is seie tbao Babbi aad Bab. 

• CCbwp. Ja&l., S]. 

' ipiR eonjMCure. Tbetaeave^erlop, Qieruae wasfflTeb n9lB3,Meneofacitb fol. St col 2, l.e_ 
ttweaootneoeesary to Deasurcoff asaoUv ibeSOtbpub Leasdea remarksoerreetlr: Medeto 
Meplbt dacisasar coojeotufe,vel mloue dando vel piua SI mioue dederts. aTirus Judloaberla 
«t paccebis: pine daado vel prodi^ua bebsberU vel bvpocrltA. 

• (a) (i9) peraoa.lv., 11 alotlar bere where It fa b««( to cranalate ** naa{y} esaeeoa 

nalQtbloe. thus, IS /iO^n 'fi13 aialA baJaoboth, esaeottaldoctrUiea, v„ en*i3p 'IIU 
eevew saaio else. 

• StQdy. inveencaUoo 9 Cbroo. sni.,fS; xxlv., S7 alsniOeaitoo doubtful), ipwo nn'3. v,. is 
bouM ot study looUepe]. 

w («).TOoe« B'nb', ^)b«sls, tbe easeaiiel tbio9. 

>1 (CoBip. Bom. tl.. )S; 1 Cor., Iv.. tO: Ja&i..SS.] 

It Comp. Tier, x., IS. 

II Zeob. TtlL, 10. 4cooTdloy to tbe beat vdaeceeo this Quotation la a later edition.—laWe* la 
used tB qooiatlone II.. S; Ui., S and ofteo. Other forma see under lA, To. 
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brew lett«re are wricteo from IftfC to right, and shaded bOTl 2 ontiJly instOAd of 
perpendicuJaily as in Engtiab. The Hebrew e^loa wee a square cornered ioatm- 
ment, most easily Imitated In onr bands by a stub ” or engrossing; pen. (SpeD»> 
Ian, Oothlo. Ko. 22 is excellent.) This pen should be held between the first and 
second fisgen at an angle of 45 degrees with the hand, so as to preeeut Its widest 
surface to the horisonta) stroke. As a general rule each letter requirea two 
strokes foe its completion, except those obriously made viit one stroke, and 
n, D £)> which require three. 

As a geoeral role also, all the letters are made by beginning with the upper 
stroke, but it la important to note certain exceptions. If it is impossible to shade 
Hebrew letters correctly and rapidly In the usual manner of bolding a pen, It is 
equally impossible to construct these excepUooal letters readily and well nnip*« 
we make the lower stroke first. These letters are similar to others which precede 
them alpbabeUcally, and were probably oonstaicted by a reversed mode of forma¬ 
tion to produce distioctire features. They are Q. D S* 

The cleavage of stone, the yielding of wax or day and the flow of ink naturally 
produce bold llnee sharp angles when two are brought together at Ti gh t 
aoglea, as In the cases where the upper stroke Is made first. When the lower 
stroke is made first the termination of the line is in the direction from which the 
complementary line is expected and accordingly weak and uacertadii. This law 
ie clearly lUusMted in the letters 3 and 2 which are otherwise precisely alike. 
In the case of j) and j it Is to be observed that In addition to this tendency, the 
downward stroke when made first gUdee past the point of Junction, an accident 
which would be avoided In Che reversed mode of construction. The distinction 
between ^ and Is of a similar nature, the former being composed of two strokes 
and the latter of but one. 

tD can not be perfectly formed in leaa thsa two strokes, and ^ is swiftly and 
accurately formed only by producing a character like the right hand portion of ^ 
and afterward adding aa a third stroke a i on the left shoulder. ^ ^ disCrnguiBh- 
ed from n as much by Its being composed of two strokes instead of three, as by 
its foot at the base of the left line. 

9 is exactly like 3 with the addition of the distiuctive mark, and the practised 
eye distiugulshes it from ^ quite as much by ita reversed fomution as by its dis¬ 
tinctive sign. 




The Icceotoatloa of the Three Poetical Books.—The questions have often 
been asked. Why the three (sc-called} Poetical Rooks—Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Job—bave a different accentnation from the twenty-cne Froee Books; and 
ag^,wby—if there waa to be a distinction-the poetical accentuation ehould 
have been (»» 1 tned to the three books above-named, when there are other 
books which, 11 theii poetical character be regarded, sesm equally to claim 
it There was clttrly no necesetty for any distinction at all. for we fiud 
the same portions Pss. xvu: . and cv. 1>15, at one time marked with the 
poetical, and at another (see S Sam.xzxi., and 1 Chron. xvi. 8-22) with tbaprose 
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Bccaiits; and intba Babylonian system of pmictnaUoOs Psalcos, ProTorbs, and 
Job were accented in tbe same way as the other books. We bsTS then to do with 
a reSDsment peculiar to the Palestinian aynago^es and achool9,'>a reflnement 
(as it would seem) of a purely maiecX character. At least, we Hnd the melody 
much cnore frequently interferlDg with the rilee of the acceotuatiOD, as fixed by 
the logical or giammatical construction of tbe verss, than in tbe other books. 
The idea seems to have been to compensate for the s/«crt)KSS of the verses (which is 
a siaxked characteristic of tbe greater part of these books) by a finer Mid 
fuller, more artificial and impresaiTs, melody. Jor the FsalXDS a peculiar melody 
was soitable enough, and It may not have been Inappropriate when applied to tbe 
brief and pregnant versss of Job and Proverbs. 

When and by whom this improvement in tbe cantillatloa of the synagogue was 
Introduced, we are unable to say. By the help of the Talmud we can trace the 
accents to the first centuries of the Christian era; but tbe Talmud (Paleetiaian 
ae well as Babylonian) glvee no blot as to any variation in the accentuation of 
the several boolm. The e etitnUo may perhaps be allowed its weight 

here, particularly as Jerome also doee not allude to bavlog heard from his Jewish 
teacher a particular mode of reading for tbe three hooks, althouglk be draws 
special attention to their other peculiarities,—metre {as It seemed to liim) and 
stichical division in the writing. Moreover, if this sccentuation had been due to 
an eariy tradition, we should expect to find it represeuCed In tbe Babylonian sys* 
tern of ponctuation. I venture therefore to think that it bad its origin iu a 
comparatively rsceiit period, tbe lerminus a guo being the early part of the fiftli 
century, at which time the Paleatmian Talmud had been closed, and Jerome was 
dead; and that od ^uen^ the close of tbe seventh century, when,in all probability 
written signs were first employed for the accents. It would not, on account of 
this its later origin, lose Its interest for us, because it would stUl represent the 
traditional division and interpretation of tbe text—Tr!tili«s,in a TrtaUse on Oie 
AccenhaNcn of Potfical Books. 

Mlclieelis od Oricatel Study.—‘‘Pivines, therefore, who confine their sCudi^ 
to the Greek Testament, and, without learning tbe Oriental languages, aspire to 
the title of Tlieologiacs, lead not only themselves into error, but ;tli08e to whom 
they undertake to communicate InstrutioD; and 1 may venture to affirm that uo 
man is capable of uuderstandlng the Kew Testament, unlese to an acquaiutsjice 
wltli the Greek, he joins a knowledge of at least Hebrew, Syriac, and Babbinic.” 

“ Tboee who have neither opporCunl^ nor abllitiee to acquire shfficlent knowl* 
edge to Invest^ate for tltemeelvse, must at least be in possession of so much as Is 
requisite to profit from the learned labors of others, and to apply those treasures 
of Grecian and Oriental Literature, which their predeceesora have presented to 
their hands. But a man unacqu^nted with the SepCuagint, and the classic 
authors, can form no judgment of the critical remarks which have be^ ma de 
on ths language of the Old Teatament,. 

In short, he can see only with foreign eyes, and believe on the autbarity of 
others; but be can have no convlctiioii himself, a convlcUon, without whiclt no 
man should presume to pieacb the Gospel, eveu to a country congregation.”— 
iforeh’s JlidtoeHs. Vol.l. Soe.XUJ. 

The above which I came upon accidentally ought to be impressed upon every 
student who ds^res a diepeueation from Hebrew. G. 0. Takvsr. 
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rtrjiy III IrUp Hefiww.—The wort which Iim obtained cuwency amony the 
Jews for “fliWity " or rather “ altos,'’ 1$ the Hebrew word n^TV« Throughout 
the Old Testameot tWswoi4 sfgnifiee “jusOce” or “lighteousneea,” ite Greek 
equivalent being SMoeim’, but in several instancee-^lgbC hi all—the veraion of 
the Septoagiot has renderad the word by “ mercyor benevolence,” 

thusehowlng that among the HeUenlstio or Alexandrian Jews the popular ao* 
caption of n'^iy bad already gained ground. In Rabbinical whtingB the tern 
npi^ la only nsed in the elgnlhcatlOQ of "benevoleoee” or ” charitable gift&” 
The traction from the meaning of rigbteouenesa to that of benevolence,” and 
from the abstract noun to the concrete tigniflcation of "alne ” is curious, and it 
deserves to be noted that our own word alms” is a descendant of the 

first signification of which is the abstract idea of ”pity ” or mercy. 

Tuimd iowia. in 2 Von«wl«wt qf tU Soeiaiy qf 5 *Mi«d Arehaohg^. Yol YUI. 


Two Cpigrajns by Iben Ezra.—* 

I. 

{Tbe poet oompienf aMat the tbo itobapp? course of an lifej 


o*?no3 

'"ly K*? 

‘?3 D’tr’X 


»i-invTD ni"i3 vrr on 
H‘71 yyn 
viiD n'rw t> 


wajtierer aippcoe to bsio— b« it Joyful or ud'^ of e Seotloc cbaneter. 'Let us tbo/eFon koep 
(be even icnor ofournlixl.) 


"iyn^ Dv o 
OK Jinn '7H DJ 
)yo* p orr -ic'ko 


'7H DV n*:'© 
13'D" DK 03 rtwn *?K 
mr^rr oj m3ion o 


^EDlTOi{ISL«IJOJrBS.-« 


The lutennediete Syllshle.—In reply to a qnestion concerning the Xiiler- 
mediau Syllai/te referred to Dr. B. TelsenUial, and Ur. Denjamin Doug¬ 
lass, these gentlemen Lave kindly sent scliolarly and valuable papers. There 
have been received also two other papers called forth by the article on this 
subject in the last issno. Because tliese papers are all qolte long, and be* 
cauae so large a portion of the apace of the preceding niusber was given to 
this topio, it has been deemed wise to delay somewlist tiie publication of addi¬ 
tional matter In tills line. It is believed that tlie subject is one of real Im¬ 
portance, that to overlook or disregard it Is to neglect & pruidple recognized by 
the Maseorstlc punctatore in every verse, that the differences of opinion ^oueeni- 
ing it are due oliiefly to the lack of dear and dedtilte expneeiou In ite discus¬ 
sion. Now would It not be well for those engagiHl in teaebing Hebrew to know 
the opinions and practice of each oUier In reference to this point? Will not 
professors and Instructors kindly ansu'er the following questions, and allow 
the publication of tlie same in Uie next Hebraioa ? 
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(1) I8 Cbe so-called Mcrmediau syllable to be recoguiaed? If so, on what 
grounds V 

( 2 ) la it wblle to attompt aa explanstton of Its character ana occur, 
pence, to those who have been studying the language but for a short time ? If 
so. In what manner? 

(8) Of tbs names jntewwdiatt. hoy-open, which is to be prefened? 
If sons of these are acceptable, what may be suggested? 

Let uB have a on the subject of the “Intermediate SyUable.'’ 

Hebrew StudUs in TanderUH Vmtmttj.—Tnm a alatenaent prepared, at our 
request, by Prof- T- J. Dodd, we leani the following facU in refereno© to the 
study of Hebrew at Vanderbilt University. 

(1) The couiae of study covers a period of three years, all of which time is 
occupied with the study of Hebrew, in the same sense in which these words 
would he used of the Greek or Latin. (2) Regarding the method which ceacbea 
infleeflons, meanioga and written fonns all at the same time, as contrary to 
nature, and aa tending to confuse, Prof. Dodd teaches, largely by the vtva tw 
process the pronun^ation, meanings and InflecUena of words of various parte 
of speech, and the leading peculiarities of syntax, htfon any w is made o/ 
t^ priftJed mw. (8) "When a large amount of this preparatory work has been 
performed, the alphabet, together with all the signs needed in pronunciation, 
is learned, and then a book containing lists of verbs and nouns is placed in 
the student’s band, from which he is drilled in the wjtflen forms of words 
whose pronunciation, meaning and inflection be has already learned. At the 
name time the more important sections of Green’s grammar are marked out, 
to be learned by private study, (4) Students are eoeonraged to ask, and w 
themselves asked, all manner of questions, and in the elucidations of the text 
^ven day by day, the student is taken through quite a comprehensive course 
of Biblical Arcbsology and Hermeneutics, though no texbbook is employed 
and no time is aorntnoUy devoted to these subjects. Believing this entire sub¬ 
ject of Hermeneutics to be involved .in a thorough knowledge cf the Hebrew 
language, the professor teaches hie stiidents that the word of God In the lan¬ 
guage in which it is written is its own beat biterprcter, and that all fonnal 
snintiples of Hermeneutics, a^de from the laws and usages of ths Sacred 
Tongue are to be regarded with suspicion- (d) The students of Hebrew, with 
a few exceptions, take their meaU at a common table, and so far as pracli> 
able put Into use the Hebrew learned in the class-room- This the professor 
eneonragea them to do, believing, as he does, that notwithstanding tiie blun¬ 
ders made, there win be advance, and that the mere repetition of such words 
as they know, wUl contribute laigely to a mastery of the Janguage- 

Tbe work, as thus pursued, is said to arouse great Interest. And while a 
large portion of the class-room work is thus given to exercises of a purely prac¬ 
tical character, the study of the gframmar of the language is kept up aesldu- 
ously during the three years. 

We Invite the attention of students and lostructore of Hebrew to these points, 
believing that by the study of each other's methods, we may be profited. Lack 
of space forbids a fuller statement. But sufficient has been mentioned to m- 
dicate the main characteristics of the work as carried on in this flourishing 
XJnlvevsity of the Sooth. 
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A PAStor’e Testimony.—Fi^m a most devoted and b&cd working pastor In 
West VlrgiQla oome these words: "1 hare not abandoned the study of Hebrew, 
hut for some time past 1 hare been obliged to take it In hoaunopathlc doses. 
Let me add my name to the Hat of those who advocate the Introduction of 
Hebrew into the College curriculum. Kor would I bare it optional with those 
who have the ministry In view. If onr Theolopoal Seioioaries would mahe 
some knowledge of Hebrew a reqairement for entrance to the best advantage, 
I believe they would do their studente and the canse of the Gospel a favor.*’ 

The matter stands thus: If men are to be expected to continue the study of 
tbo Old Testament in the oiiglnsl, after entering upon the active work of the 
ministry, they must, beforehand, have received such a knowledge of the original 
as will enable them to do this with some eeee. The time allotted to the sCndy 
of Hebrew Is not, in most cases, eufficieot to accomplish this thing. Either 
the study should not be taken up, or, it must receiTe more time In the Sem!* 
nary, or mei^ must have some knowledge of Hebrew when they enter the Semi* 
nary. There is no option. One of these courses must be followed. While we 
believe thoroughly, that there are some men, called to preach the Goapel, whom 
God never intended should study Hebrew, and that for these men opportunity 
for the careful study of tbe Scriptures in English must be afforded, we would re> 
gret to see the course pursued by ons our fctsiem seminaries generally adopted. 
To place men who do not study Hebrew, on equal footing with men who do atody 
it, to Bay virtually, It is a matter of amaU moment whether or not tbia language 
is studied, means a lowering of tbe standard of eoholanhip In any seminary in 
which auch action is taken. There may, of course, be special reasons why this 
should be done, but unless they are made pnbllc, they cannot be considered. Such 
a step is a most serious blow to the Intereete of tlie highest and beat Biblical study. 
Let men begin thia study In College, and let them enter tlie Seminary with a 
knowledge of Hebrew, as wall as with a knowledge of Greek. This la tbe opinion 
of thousands of olergynen who, to-day, realise, as those just entering tbe ministry 
do not realize, the value of such knowledge aa an aid la the Intelligent study of 
God’s word. 

The introduction of Hebrew into Colleges wUX come. It is only a question of 
time and work. Shall not those who favor such a step unite in an effort to bring 
it about } 


Hebrew Staily In the Jn&Jor Taeatlon.—’* To begin a second year of the study of 
Hebrew with nothing lost of what was gained In the first; sepoitially, to begin 
It with an enlarged vocabulary and greater facility in resolving grammatical 
forma, may make all the difference between success and failure in acquiring the 
language.^’ 

These are the introductory words of the preface to a volume containing tiie 
Hebrew text of 1 Samuel, tcgether witli a complete vocabulary of the book, pre* 
pared by Bev. A. $. Curier, under the auspicea of Dr. E. G. Siseell. of tbe 
Hartford Theological Bemlnay, and Profeseor C. B, Brown, of Newton Tbeologi' 
cal Institution. The volume la intended merely for private circulation la not 
the enggeetioo here made a moet forcible one ? Has it not loeen said, and with 
truth, that theological stiidenta know less Hthw at the end of the Middle than 
at the end of the Junior year, and still less at the end of the Senior year ? But how 
can this be erplsdned ? Because gramniatiical drill and tbe direct application of 
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^ramni&tdcAl princiitl^e dCop sbort at the eod ef tbe junior year. But If a student 
who hea just Aolsbed the work of the Junior year, during the Interval between 
the first and second years of bis seminary course > wUl set hiroseli to read carefully 
and crmcally one of the Books of Samuel, or of Kinp, and will In this study 
make out with exactness the place of each verbal form, at the same time making 
hlB own. so far as possible, the vocabulary of the book, in how much better con¬ 
dition be will be to do aa^factorily the higher and more important work of the 
Ulddle year. Is this not a thing to be done by every man who deeiree to make 
the moet of blnself in tbts department of study Is it not a couree to be urged 
by professors of Hebrew upon tbeir students f 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEES. 

1. At What tapproxicnatel date did the use of forms of letters, vis., Kfiph, 
Mdto, Nda. etc. be^ to obtain with writers of Hebrew ? 

The final letters n, 0, [, ft, |» seem to have been in use among the Jews ever 
since they changed their old evlg^nal alphabet for»ftl{J^ji Assyrian 

alphabet.’^ The oldest Hebrew U8S. have tbees final letters; so have the oldest 
inscriptions upon gravestones,—and gravestones have been found in the Crimea 
whose inscriptions, if they are genuine, date back to the first Christian century. 
The Talmud also knows the peculiar final letters, and says that they were origin- 
ated by the propheta. See Sabbath fol- 104a llOft D’Si 

2. When were tiie final letters first used to express numeral s^:ns above four 
hundred? 

As numeral signs the final letters appear mostly, if not exclusively. In the Mas- 
sorah. I do not call to memory any instance from Talmudic, Uidraahic, or late 
Bahbinio literature, in which the final letters are used to indicate numbers above 
four hundred, As an example of the Uaesoretie use of Uie final letters there may 
be uted the note at tlie end of GeneMs, where it Is stated that the the book of 
Genetia contains 15M verasa, p»D 1"^ \ ^ ^ ^ 

Leviticus, where the number of verses is given as &49, 

fi. Would their numerical value be regarded as the same* as that of the usual 
form in “ Gsmatria," or tlie Rabbinical method of giving the “ number” of a 
word ? 

Is almost all statements, Uaesoretie statements excepted, the final letters have 
the same numerical values as the usual correaponding forms, e. g., in chrono¬ 
grams, on the title pages of Hebrew books, etc., In GemeCriyaoth, and similar 
methods by whlcli the ” number ” of a word Is given. It is possible that a few 
exceptions from this rule may he found, but they will be few. 

[For the answers to these <iue9tions we are indebted to Dr. b. Felsenthal, 
Chicago]. 
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>B005 IJOITKZiBS.’^' 


rCBPlE’S CHALDEE lUyUAL.* 


This is ths secoDd of a proposed series of he«2t>s nsauals for Oriental languages 
bj the sa«Re author, It is, as tbe author says in the preface, a ooUeotion of 
xoaterlal " suitable for bis purpose/’ taken fron various gTammaia, and does not 
claim to be an original work. Tbs neatness and beanty of tbe typography strike 
the eye, as, indeed, do all tlie works of tbe publiehera. Tbe make*up coneUto of 
Preface, Contents and Introdaction, S3 pp., Elements and Parts of Speech, 01 pp., 
Syntax 63 pp., and fmda 2 pp., and Chrsstomatl^y with vocabulary 63 pp, 
Of tbe body of the work, 32 eecUons (41 pp.) were carefully compared with tbe 
grammars of Winer, Riggs and Fetermann, and tbe soureee of each section 
noted. Tbe author’s plan, aa revealed by this proceas, may be shown by lllustra* 
tiOD; e. g,, IntroducUon p, six, ifole 2 {j p.) is taken bodily from Winer; pp. 
sxi and ssix, Note 1 (1^ pp.) is taken bodily from the Introduction to 
lUj^’ Cbrestomatlky. Again |e, p. 6, (8) is throughout from Riggs, p. 6, {8) 
is from KIggs, where an apparent attempt at improvement, rimply confnsee 
TranepositiOD and Aaaimilation; (10) is a literal translation from the Latin of 
Fetermann; (11) ia a compound of Riggs and Peteimanji; p. 7, (12) and 
{U) are tianslations bodily from Feteimasn. Thus might be assigned tbe soutcee 
of almost every sentence iti tbe remmnlng 21 sections. The statemeota of dif* 
ferent authors follow aacU other, not always connected. In fact, they seem to lack 
the continuity, tbe living connection of thought characteristic of one who bas 
digested end assimilated tlie matter into bis owu system of thought ** Tbe verb 
hsa two tenses. Preter or Ferfect, and Future or Aorist. hot more rightly the 
Impf.” Whatever this latter may mean, tbs term Fut occurs liirougbout the 
treatment, as. Indeed, it does in its sourceci 

Tbe Syntax is a redeeming feature of the work, and worthy of some careful 
study, as being an exceptionally full treatment of the subject. The CLrestomathy, 
wisely, too, is made up of selections from wrmii Targums, thus affording an ax* 
oelleiit exercise for tbe student. The table of errata is certabily a redeciioo ou 
the work of proof*reading, especially, wbeJi by actual counting, it is found that Jt 
does not conteui on&Lalf of the arotdotle mistakes; this cannot fail to retard 
tlte usefulness of tbe book, since, if there is any grammar that should be as naar 
as possible to perfect, that aliould be the Clialdee, so vaiious, irregular, and con* 
fusing are its forms to a begimier. 

Tbs work then may be usef lU for ltd Syntax and Cbrestomatliy, and ss a ermf* 
piitttioa (not a grammar) of three or four gramman. A tfiKawnar cannot be a 
compUation , it must have psrsoDallty and continuity, order and scientifle dassi* 
Ccation, concise statement of facts and principles, and an arrangement of these 
in a pliiloeopliical, pedago0cal a^le for ready comprelienrion. Tlie principles 
u»ua{ not he embodied ui a prose style, making prominent neitber facts nor illuetra* 


> A MkaueJ of Chaklec XaneuMR. contyiUns n rrainovar of DlbKoU Clialdoo lod of tbe 
Tursuois. and a Cbroetonaiby, voiulciJnc of Balccttonafroin tbo^rguBia with a voeabularyi by 
DavIO UcCalnian Turplo,lf. A., D. D.. toaCofi; ITUIMia* end iCi,ngte«, 
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tionB, tending ratner to confoslon thu erder. The ^mmanan^ wotk i3 not to 
eonptii hut to factSi and any other metiiod Is unworthy Cbe efforte oi a 

true sebolar of to<day. It is to be hoped that a soven^et different plan will be fol- 
Jowed In the remainder of the series, and thus render to lingulaClo science a real 
oontriburion. 
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1888. S. 524-540. 

Stassuaxbr, J. K., Alpbabettsches Verzdchnlse der aseyrischen mid akkadlscben 
Wdrter im sweite Bande der Cuneiform inscriptions of W. A." sowie meh* 
rarer anderer melst unveroffentlichter Inscbrifteo mit rahlieichen Erginzun* 
gen und Verbeaaerongen der Texts nach den Tbontafeln dea Brltiscben 
Museums. 2.-4. Lief. (8.108-788) in 4^. Leipzig: .Hinrici^. (Band IT.- 
Lief. 2-4 der Assyr. Blbl.) 

VOdCB, x>B, Inscriptions palmyriennes [suite]. Journ. as., Aug.-Sepi 1888, p. 149 
188. 
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BOOKS FOB THE STTJDT OF THE KEO-HEBBAIO LANGHAOE. 

St Hsbma^tv L. driucE, Ph.D,, 

7rQN«er of TbeolOEr in tbo Tlolvonl? of B«rlia. 

The K^Hebraic hu never been properlf a Urins language; seitber la It an 
eoUrel; dead language. All teachers of tbe lav have discussed legal quwtlona in 
this language. J)urlng the entire middle ages, the Jevieh acbolais of countries 
difiering moat widely, announced and interchanged viev^s in this language. Sven 
now, DumeroQs pertodicals bi tbie language appear: the ]lainQ)aggld,*T*JSn« pul>~ 
lUbed in Lyck (East Pruseia) la, for example, the organ from wbioli thousands of 
Jews in Eastern GermaDy.ln Poland and In Ruaaia. obtain their Infonnaflon con' 
cerjiing the events of tiie day. At the present time the Neo*llebmio is, for aU not 
wholly imleamed Jews, the means by which they, when in foreign lands, make 
tUemeelvae understood by their coreliglouiste. I, myself, a fsw weeks ego, con¬ 
versed In this way with many Jews in Cairo, in Jerusalem and In Tiberias. 

The Neo-Uebrtdc la, consequently, acquired by the Jews not so raudi through 
iustructiOQ as through practice. This, therefore, expl^a why we Imve only few 
and iiisuflcient printed aids for tbe Itaiiilng of the Keo-Hebralc. Two otber ^ 
cumetances, also, increase the diCBculty of tbe acquirement of tills language by 
Christians. First; the oldaet Ke^^Hebralc literary produoQoDS have an age of 
eighteen centuries (many prayers, many portions of the Misbna); from that tine 
nntU now, the langvu^e has naturally passed through many changes. Second: 
this language has been used for very diverse purposes (Jurisprudence, HeUglon, 
P))ilosophy, Philology, etc.), and has been subjected to tho influence of very diveise 
peoples and languages. 

The heginner wlU, tliersfore, do well to apply himself at first simply to <me 
rubrio, it may be to the Uishna, or the Exegetes, or some other department 
An Indispensable exercise in preparation is tlie reading of impoiatsd texts. I 
recommend for this, the edition of the Pentateuch edited by 8. Baer under tbe title 
laion ppn [Tiqqunha^pbet Teb^oTc] (RoedelheliD, J.Lebrberger 
& Co., 1868 and other times). This little book is very correctly printed and cheep, 
about 270 p^es for one Mark. One may begin with a part which he has already 
luad io pointed text 

He would be able then most easily to read historical pieces. Tbe book by 

Zedttfr; Auswahl historisebe Stiicke aus hebr&iscben Scbrtftstellern 
vom ^weiteo Jahrhundert ble auf die Gegenwart. Mit vokalisirten Texte, 
deutachei Uehersetzung und Ajuuerkungen. Berlin 1640. x, 296 pp. 
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Is to be roco&msaddd. To ba sure, it contains no glossary; bnt this want is 
tolerably supplied by the German translation standing opposite. 

C.T~C9r^: ChrestomaUiia rabbiniea. Pars prima. Berlin 1644. 20$ pp. 
Corre is a paeudonym. Tbs aatbor's name Is J. II. R. Bieeentbal. the same 
irijo had a notable commentary on tbe Epistle to Hebrews publislisd in 1878 
Leipz^}. The fiiat part of the chrestomatby contains Dtatter hlaCorical» geo* 
graphical, philological and pblloeopbical. Over against tbe Debrevr text a Latin 
trmistation is placed. Latin notes aud the vocalisation of the more dliTlcuU woids 
facilitate tbe understanding. Tbs second part which was to offer extracts from 
the Talmud, has, we are sorry to say, not appeared. 

A boolt very rich in its contents but, unfortunately, seldom found, is that of 

Jotonncs Theodor Bse^en; Chrestomathia rabblnlca et cbald^oa 

cum notis gmamattcla. historicis, theologld.!, gloesarlo et lexico abbreviatura* 
rum. Lbwen 1841-46, 3 vola. In 6 parts. 822,170 ; 826, 201; 112, 348 pp. 

I would <»11 the attentjoB of those who Intareet themselves specially in the 
modern He^Hebr^c literature to 

SAam Martintl: Hebidlsche Chrestomathie der bibliscben 

uud neuern Llteratur, Bamb^ 1887. xvi, 404 pp. 

Only (he first 24 pages oontain biblical pieces. Aside from this the enUre book 
is devoted to the modem literature. PoeSy baa had particular consideration (pp. 
144-828); nevertbeless we find also fables, letters, essays, prayers. With tl)e 
exception of three small pieces all tbe terte are vocalized. Tbe notes (886-862) 
have a bistorico>literary content. The conclusion is a lexicon (pp. 868-404). 

IVitb the aid of tbeee works, the beginner will be able to accomplish the first 
exercised in the reading of N'eo*Hcbraic texts. After he has completed these he 
will, as a rule, apply himself to a spedfio class of writings. As to these further 
steps we would also offer advice. 

Having conquered tbe elements, many begin with the JVZaAim. This ia not un- 
auiiabls; because for the study of tbe htlabna there are already many aids at hand. 

Leap. ThAat: Die Spracbe der Uisehna lexlcographiacdi uud grammatisch 
betraebtet. Esslingvn 1846. 127 pp. 

A6r. Gaper .* Lehr- und Lasebucli zur Spraohe der Misclioah. Breslau 1846. 
Erste Abtheilung: Leeebuch z, 186 pp. 

The first part a abort grammar of the language of the Miabna; tbe so 

end well oboaen selections for reading, Ui part vocalized, with copious uotes and a 
glossary. 

flernwHn i. Straek: 013K Spriiche der Viter. Eln ethlscher 

Miscbaa-Tractat mlt Kurzer Einleitni^, Anmerkuagen und einena VVortregist- 
er. Karlsruhe und Leipzig 1882. H. Reuther; 48 pp. (New York: B. Weater- 
mann Co.). 1 Uaxk. 20 pf. 

This treatise, very attractive as to its contents, is particularly suitable for tlie 
beginner because of its almost pure bibUcal language. In this edition all devia¬ 
tions from tbe biblical us^. as well as the factual difficultiee are expMned. Tbe 
text is vocalited. 

Z. A. WoW: hlischna-Leee Oder Talmud Texte religids.moialisohen Inb^ts. 
Grtestentlieils in vokalisirtemUftextmit deutscher Uebersetzung und erlaut* 
ernden Anmerkungan. Leipzig 1886,1868. 2 HefCe. 166 pp. 
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Ad aoquslnt&Dce wicb Che Xeo-Hebraic epiatolai? style may be ebtaiined from 

/. Biatotf: iDBtltuClo epiatolans bebraiea. Basil 1S2:9. 

Tor tbo i&troduotloo to the study of CI)e exeswcical toorjfei, I lecommend 

Joannes Zeusden: Jonas illueUatus. UtrecbC 1666. 

In CbU book are glren the commentaries of flascbi, Abrabam Ibn Bara, Bavid 
Ximchi, in pointed text with a Latin OaDslation. 

A^^g. HWimAs; Der Prophet Hoses bbersetat uod erklArt Leiptis 
Wunacbe has quoted many tnterpretstiODS from Bascbi, Abraham Ibu £sni and 
David RljDobl in the oi^insl and in a German translation. 

The grauuoaXtcal termlaology Is collected and explained in Latin in 

Jb. 3- R- BiMontAal et F. Ltbncht: Babbi Dsvidis Kimdil Radloum Liber. 
Berlin 1847. Col- Lin.-nx, 

In farther study, one must espedally consult the lezicoDs: 

JiAamis Bitztorjii; P. Lencon Chaldsicum, Talmudicuro et Itsbbiniciim... 
cdltum a J. BaxCorfto FlUo. Basel J&40. 

JfMU Allgemeinea, voUstiuidiKes, neu- 

hebraisch'deutscbes Wdrterbnch i&lt Inbe^rlft aller in den Talmudischeu 
Sclirifteo and in der neaeo Litarstai liberbsupt vorkommendeii Fremdworter. 
This Is by no means complete, nevertl^elees useful at times, because of thecon- 
aidendion paid to the later Neollebnuc. Bnxtorf'a work is not easily found, 
and is dear, EvsnB, FUeber's careful reprint (1866-18741 of Buxtoif’s ledeun 
is dear (S3 Clarks): it coo tains many use^ll, but also not a few useless, additions 
by the editor. 

Javib X4cy: XeubebiiUsches und cbald&lscbee‘^’brteiimcU iiber dia Tal- 
EDiidtm und Midiuscliim. Nebet Beitri^n von U. L. Fteiscbsr. X/eipsig 
1876 sqq. 

Only three volumes (o67, £4S, and 736 pp.) bava asyst appealed; in these the 
letters ^ to^are treated. A very painstaking work; but it oootains only the 
Talmudim and Mldiascbim, not the Temalnlng^eo*IIebraic literature, heDcee,g., 
uslther philology nor phUnsophy. 

Many Kco^IIebraic writings have been translated into l^tio, Englisb, German, 
•or French. These tmoslatlons will assist tlioee wbo have no teacher, and are. hi 
^consequence, iucluded in the books al»out to be enumemled. 

EemtAnn L. Sirack und Carl Sk^riii: Lebrbuch der neu-hehratscheii 
$prachc und Literatur. Karlsruhe ima Leipug 1384. U. Reutltar: xii, 18S pp. 
8 Mark. New York: D, Westeraann A Co. 

TbsQrsC part (pp. 1-92) gives on epitome of tlie Neo-IIebralc gramimii wllli 
I'ospectespednlly totlieMcshnaiby Prof. Siegfried]; Uiesecund parteontAius a 
bibliographic synop»s of tJie entire Ni'O'IIebrulc literature, so fur as It may l)e of 
lutereet for Christians, according to the divisions: MisLna, THlmud, Toseplita. 
Midrashim, later Ilalacha, Exegesis and Pliilology, Hlatory, I*t>etry, rhilo»kp’'y* 
nud Theology. Apiiended Uiereto, something is 0\tn concerning the Jeuish- 
Gciman [Judruco*UenunnJ literature. A detailed catnJogiie of ahls t« the under- 
standing of tL© Meo-llebralc forms the conclusion. this cntal<*He, 1 muy 
refer those who wish to know of stilt mors books ttian those named hi tlie pi«seiit 

AW. 
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THE VAEIETIES OF THE SEMITIC ALPHAEET. 

By PiW- JoHK C. C. Clark*, 

SbuTtUir OoU«fe. Upp«r *Moo. DL 


Tbe alpbabeta of the Somitio pooplu are aot merely objects of eurioetty. The/ 
reetoT© many pagea of noarly or wholly forgotteo Lietory- Tbe map of Arabia, 
platted with ite ancient lettam ia a picture of ite tribal and zeligioue divleione, 
07erlsid with the lines of cornmer^^ travel and tbe track of war, and abowlnp 
tbe points where literature and dvlUsation entered, tbe dates of their entrancee, 
with tbe courses, the helps and tbe hindrances of their progreas. The present 
generation, however, eOU sees the subject as a new etudy, and by tbe discovery 
or eoUaUon of formerly unknown or neglected inscriptions has thrown upon the 
field of view an hitherto unimaginable illumination. 

AUbougb some confusion exists from the imperfectaesa and great differeneea 
of profmeed /aetimilu of Inwriptions, as published by different erplorerB and 
scholars, the history of tbe letters of the peoples north of Sinai may be supposed 
to be well illustrated as far back as tbe tenth ante-ohristlau century. And 
yet. for full assuianoe as to the origin of the old Semitic alphabet, and its priml- 
ttve fonns, we must refer as much as we are able to the Southern Arabic and 
North African alphabets. 

The souti^en part of Arabia is and has been almost closed to Europeans by an 
unfiiendly climate and tbe ill will of tbe natives. The people are Arabic, speak¬ 
ing various dialects. Those of the extreme south ware anciently called Hlmyarin, 
^ther from a king of Temen, or, as some suppose, from th^ dusky hue. Some 
scholars are of opinion that in Kahtao.an anwent prince, and in Hadrsmaut. the 
name of the region, are to be recognized the biblical Joktan and Hazarmaveth, 
descendants of Tliat the southern Arabs bad a peculiar alphabet bus 

been known from the preservation of most of its cbaracterlsUcs in tbe lettera of 
Abyssinia. Over these peculiarities the imagination of scholars exheusted itself 
In conjecturing Greek, Bomaa, Syriac and Numidian Influencee aa the modifyicr 
forms. The Ethiopic literature la Christian, and Us words are written from left 
to right, both of which facta suggest Greek or Roman iofluwioe. But these are 
deluslTe conjectues; for tbe Ethiopic letters bear little resemblance to Greek or 
Roman, while yet tbe Ethiopians use Greek letters for numerals, and tiius 
emphasise tbe disriocttob- In writii^ from left to r^ht the Btbloplans have 
only yielded to tbe constant si^geetton and presaiire of nature. The Egyptian 
hieroglyphics were written indiflerently to right or left, and pointed or faced 
agmost the advance of the reader, aa a weathercock against the moving wind. 
In painted or drawn figures having many parte it was equally natural to mov© 
the brush to right or left, but It la most natural for a painter or writer to place 
himself squarely before bie Ublet, and begin at the right band. Hence tbe 
Egyptians in bieratl<% and demotic writing always moved from right to left, but 
made tbe several letters ueually with the chief strokes as we now write, as is 
often shown by their onfinished ends. Uoet of tbe Semitic tribea. by linking let¬ 
ters, end by making connecting lines constituent elements, were constrained to 
preserve the same direction in writing, but it was always awkward. Tbe Bthio- 
piana, retaining tbe isolated forms of their letters, and rather erecting and 
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squaring them, were tree to feel the full force of the consteot sufigesUoa of 
nature to mo?e the band wholly toward the right, and eventually they yielded 
to it. 

The old HunyarlUo alphabet repreeected simple eounda, being all coneouante, 
but the later Bthlopio, retainln; the old twenty-two letters, and adding four 
•othera for ife\, t,/ and j>, hai also adivuCed a eyetem of modl£cations for adding 
seven vowels to each of the conaonanta, and five diphthongs to some of them, 
<of moat of theae, however, Xopsius says that tiiey are not diphthongal, but deep 
^uttiiralitinga, developing an elahorateaystem of elegant syllabic cliaraotera). To 
these the Acaharic system of Abyssinia has added seven more sets by inodi^Ing 
seven dental oonaonants to represent its newer palatal sounds. 

The immediate aource of the HimyarlUo letters, the date of their adoption, 
and the influences which have modided them, are not to be hastily affirmed. The 
superficial appearances of Greek, Roman, Syriac, Kucnidlan and EgyptJau In¬ 
fluences are tiivial and contmdictory. Studied in the inacriptiona brought from 
the Syrian Uauran and from Yemen and Rtbiopla, and in the manoscripts pre* 
served in European Ubrariee, tbe Himyarltio alphabet with lie products, [ti)e 
Etliiopic Geei ayllabarlum and the still newer Amharic], appears to have origbi* 
ated in the old Semitic alphabet aa now known, or In more archaic hieratic forma 
of the same, and to have been isolated at a very early day, and modified in its 
own peculiar and indigenous line of development^ It joins tbe other alpl^ateta 
of the world in telling the old atory of the uoiveraal independence cf our race ou 
the accideutal or providential development ot writing in Egypt, while it adds to 
this a atory of southern Arab isolation, alike social, religious, lilerary and com¬ 
mercial. 

It Is necessary to study in connection with UieUlmyaTitiG letters a set of alpha¬ 
bets found in old Libya In northern Africa. Some curious lusoriptions Jo 
Algeria and Tunis, of which some are accompanied by Punic translations, ba^’e 
lot^ been known. One ot them found at Lugga (anment Tucca) bas been pub- 
bliahed by Gesenlus and many otiiere, but so variously that the copies are of 
uncertain value. Still tbe ^pbabet was in tbe main discovered, although ecbolare 
differed in opinion as to certain letters, as was natural, because no one heeded 
any but superficial signs, or thou^t of the changes which have taken place in 
the aspiraCioo of consonants. About 1846 U. Borsonnet, in Algiere, stumbled 
upon tokens of a secret writing among the Dsrbers. He sldUfully followed his 
clew, and obtained a ccofession of tbe existence of the alphabet and a copy of 


11 e tliA oUmi Hi uranuc snd Btli lopio kJIcs iSe o. d. s. n. evOi. «, iwo It, a soeoM 

a from abevdlaUaeciy CA«(r«nsn m iM «ld eoanoo Scei^tjo alphabet The ouer llQulrte ^ 
m and r, tre uoDUeakaOly of tbe same oiisla. but arc modiSaO. The k and M aeere to be inedo 
froDi old h after oxteodlor outtca btforcetloo «i an arm. aa In aone other anSque reUoa. Of the 
labials, iba nodersiA Is probably from tbe old loMoso-ibapcd v *hkh la nrari>' lilaroslyphjfl, 
altbeu^ from appearaacea ealy It sUght be thoufbt (o be darivM alther (roa eld Semitic h or r. 
er fi'om damotle b. 1%« edgieal p U probably retained lo part, now made Uko Boiaan T, while the 
ether p (pott) la a variant of tba Joaong^ahaped p. The branitaiosa K, n« ^ and ' are meet onlibp 
their modora prototypea; but Die old M and n are DUeblUte eaeh otber lovertad.and aeem to 
bare cciDo lo correlate davalopmeDU from old coromen M and n. which aJao are much like eaQQ 
other Inverted. So alao AluyarlUa k and a wUoh lovrrtad are aUka, may m made lothr sante san- 
eral llaa of oodlftcatleQ ftem eld Seeaino h esd t which ire like each other lavei^: or a and (a. 
'Which io eld relies are much alike, may be aiailirly ma/ia from oM Bemltle 5 aod r. whieh are 
muob Uke each otber reversed, the dlffere&e« dieappeeries wbeo tbeir reepeeUre mlaor er wios- 
like lines are side of equal laaglb iHth (he laaia Unea. 
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it, Which, With mmy differetkcw, bore acme rwembUoce W the Inacrlptioiia of 
Toziis. Other dieccverieo soon revealed the use of other varletJea of quite 
sitnUar alphabets among the Tuartto, some of which preserve many elements of 
the inacJlpUon of Du^a. The Berheie, among wbocn these alphabets are found, 
aie the Ught-colo«d tribes who are generally regarded as of Semico race, but 
Leprae dassihes their langiiage as Ilsmitic. 

^Between tlis Hlmyaritac and the Berber letters there are many resemblancee, 
as if the latter had been derived from the former. Sioce some of the Berber 
relics were cO'evsl with Carth^e they conRrm the snpposed antiquity of the 
HlmyariUc letters. Some of the Berber lettere,however, while of a Himyaritic cast 
yet approach nearer to tbe Egyptian prototypes of the Semitic. Such are h, p, d,?,!, 
fn and r. If we could have any doubts of Uie derivation of the Semitic alphabet 
from the Egyptian, s comparison of tbe Semitic, Himyaritic and Berber letters 
assures the common ortgin of all in the IBgyptlaa. We have again, in these 
secret Berber alphabets, the same story of dependence on Egypt, and of ethnical 
seclusion. Both tbe Himyaritic and the Berber alphabets testify of a persistenC 
preservation of an anment literary culture, never euffleiently extended socially, 
religiously or commercially to produce such a current script aa was developed 
in Syrian letters before Uie Christian era. 

We may now turn to the northern Semitic letters and thtir illustrations of 
history. Of Hittits, AmaleJate and Phtllstioe letters w© cannot speak. If 
Syrian relics older than about 1000 B. C., exist, they aia probably buried under tho 
iAtis of Synan cities. Of larger specimone of Old Semitic letters we have the 
Hebrew Inscription in the conduit of Siloam, of uncertain date, the Moabite 
stone of Mesha, of about 000 B. C., the Sidonlao mscriptlou to Baal Lebanon, 
the epitaph of Ashmunatsar. a king of Sidon cf 800 or 600 B. G.. and a Fh(Bm> 
<qft Ti tablet from a temple at Marseilles, of about 400 B. C. AU of these are of 
recent discovery. Of Inscriptione on Assyrian and Pbcenldan stonee, 
bzonses, seals, medals, vases, etc., there are some which date from 600 to 200 
B. 0. BsTslan seals of the fifth and fourth centuries also give ns tlie old 
$emitic letters with a Chaldaic cast. There Is also preserved a number of Xu. 
mldUD, Phcenlcian, Punic and Insular relics of various dates near the Christian 
era, showing modifications of tbe old alphabet. 

Scraps from a PlKeniclsn book of history by Sanohoniathon are preserved, 
but do not seem to indicate much literary cidture among that people. The 
old common tradition of tbe Phcniclan invention of the alphabet is shown 
to be unfounded. Even Phcenlcian commerce now appears to have been of 
trifilng extent, both absolutely, and relatively, to that of Europeans and of the 
people of A^a Minor. PbcBoicia, of insignificant territorial extent, having only 
three dtiea, if ever Hamltic. must at a very early date have so largely recruited its 
population from Che Semites who ware flooding Syrta as. to have attuned a 
complete Semitic character. Neither sd^ence, philosophy, poetry, nor commerce 
left permanent memorials either at home or abroad. Even the tndition that the 


• Ib tbM« r«B*rki ta« rvfareim onlj to tho !«««:« o( tho oldoA Ubyso iDieni>tlOB& Xlbyoo 
P9 obow how UtBTontM 9 IP&lt) noy bo mido from old SoalUe 9- Llt^is HlniTOrlUo «e. oad 
HlorOflrpblc v iro notrlr IdooUcet la fora, but aeod not bo w to orlsm. Bonb atyt tho 9o^ 
bora bavooo*. bot cMhor tuibondoo ffvooiud ah. FYon ippoortacoo. olCLIbyes* soomolo 
have Mob e t, and tho Boeara ooo la old Sooltao sor BsrpUOQ «, while tho Tusrika sad ca ooea to 
M B3hdo froo old SoTiilUc ueh e» la neat of tho ABodo looruosH that adopt tho Arebic tlphobet. 
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Alphabet was cairied to Europe bf Pbcenlclaue hae now to contend with a 
probablUt7 that letters were carried from Syria through Ada Minor to Europe. 

\^oeTer named the letters had lost the knowledge of their origin and was 
ignorant that originally the letters faced towards the right. 

The letters of all Syrian relics show that the old Semltlo letters remained for 
fifteen centuries ot more without much change. They bad assumed at 
the flrst the cbaraoteriatics of a writing with a reed-pen on papyrus, and no 
changes seem to have been introduced which indicate either such ornamenlnUon 
as is developed by devotion to literature as a fine art, or such mo^fication as 
results from Che hurry of husineea or of much writing. A tendency to change, 
aggravated by nnakillfal penmartsbip. haste, the nature of writing EOAteriels and 
increased use, appears as early ae the captiTil^ of Israel, although in carefully 
made inseriptionB the old forms were long afterwards preserved. Letters on 
Assyrian bronsee, Israelite and Persian seals and Punic and Insular Inseriptione, 
show tendencies toward rounding triangular loops, opening loops and circles, 
dropping small parts and iolning letters together. These changes progressed so 
that before the Christian era four distinct styles of letters xvere added to the 
older ones. 

The first appeared in Algieie, Tunis, etc., and is called :^rucQldiaIl. It main¬ 
tained the separateness of the letters, hut abbreviated them, and formed tliem 
rudely. Its changes are such as indicate isolation from primitive sources and 
recklessness of them, with a considerable amount of use. It corrupted akpA 
and mem to mere creases, dropped ramefcfi, often reduced h, d, s and n to mere 
short lines, as also did the Syriac and Arabic, and tn other respects it resembled 
Arabic and Syriac without their IJgsCuies. It was a dying alphabet of an effete 
people, and passed out of uh soon after the Christian era. 

Tbe second style is found in the heart of Syria or nonheru Arabia. This modi¬ 
fied its letters into a flowing type adapted to rapid writing. It dropped consideia' 
hie parts of letters, and added extended lines and linxbs to connect letters. 
Eventually, it established these Ugatures ae essential parts of letters. This 
style bears the general name of Aram^ or Syi’lac. It includes a conjlderahle 
number of varieties, coverii^ a development period of several ceatuilee before 
and after tbe Christian era. When lutif developed it bore the name of Estran* 
gltelo, was common In Syria, and preserved to tbe Syrians tbe Hebrew and 
Christian scriptures and a considerable hteratuie. Its various forms bear testi¬ 
mony to much use alike In a busy mercantile life, and in facilitating an extended 
literature and in ministering to a luxurious civilisation. Softe of tbe ebaraetet- 
istics of the curaive Syriac style appear in aii the Chaldee, Aiamaic and Arabic 
writing, after the Macedonian period, giving tokens of much oommerclal, literary 
and politiCA) intercourse, while the stoppage of cryataUization of certain sets of 
forms at various stages of development Indicates sharply drawn lines of etlmical 
and religious sepamtooesa 

Of partially developed Syriac letters, one of tbe oldest speumens was found 
inscribed on lead as a burial tablet at Abushadr In Babylonia, and published by 
Bunsen. Another remains in relics of a setoi-GBostic sect of Babylonia of the 
first or second century, of whom some thousands atiU remain near Baesorab, 
who are variously called Ssbeans. Zabians, Uendseans, Meodaites, ^azareans, 
.yasoreans, Syro-GalUeans, Uendai, Jahla, Disciples of John Baptist, and Pre* 
tended Christians. This alpbsbet is s syllabary, tbe letters being much simplified. 
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and each vowel beii^ jcbied to Ite preoediog consoiuot. T<w manuscripts In 
this character are preserved In the Britieli Mumuco. Of the Estranghelo letters 
there are manj varietias, m different reUcs. formed with varleue degrees of skill 
and taste, Shice the Christian era the Estianghelo has been much used. The 
Adlerian US. of the New Testament la wrftleo in a modified Estransbelo. While 
the Estranghelo letters show cursive forms and ligaments, they are jet usually 
written sapaialely. This style of the alphabet sbadee away into another of mote 
^pUfied and more connected letters, which are usually called reshito, and as* 
socUted with the Peshlto scriptorM. It is a style adapted to free writing in the 
common business of a cultivated people, and was often quite elegant. Other 
varieties of the Estrangbelo were and are used for title pages, initiab and 
ornamental writings. Tbe Estranghelo and Feshito styles must have existed 
together at an early date about the Christian era, and they are the parents of the 
modem Syrian letters somewhat used by the Syriac ChnstUns on the Malabar 
coast of Hindustan, and by the NeeCorlans and other Jacobite Christians. They 
were also somewhat infiueiitlsl la tbe formaUoo ol the Arabic etyle, of wbtcb we 
have next to speak. 

The third of those of whioh we have spoken as four new general styles seems 
to have had its kabiuu in Petra, and the region from tbe Hauiau to Sin^. Its 
older forms are found in numerous inscriptions In tbe Nabatbean region cast of 
Uie Jordan and the Dead Sea, and is those once pustling Inscriptioos io and near 
Wady Mukatteb near Sinai. Its obaraoterieUce are a greater slurring and siznpU- 
fication of forms, and an increased use of connectiog lines. The Nabatbean 
letters generally ret^n considerable resemblmioe to tbe old Samitio and the 
Syriac, but tlie Sinutio letters carried the process of simplification so far as to 
make a, b, t, I, n and r often simple short lines undisUnguishable from each 
other. The Inscriptions are so numerous as fully to Illustrate the course of 
modldcation. Those of the Hauran bear tsatlmony to Intelllgeaos and culture 
in the once strong Nabattaean kingdom. Those of the Sin^tlo region were long 
supposed to be relics of the migration of the Israelites, but they are found to be 
simple memorials of Aramaic and Arabic visitors, probably to a beathea shrine. 
Some are in letters essentially Syriac or Palmyrene, and some have Greek 
aocompanimente. Most of them begin with the word They evidence a 
general diflusion of the use of letters among tbe Ksbatheans. They probably 
date from two centuries before the Christian era to three after it The alphabet 
was first deciphered by Prot £. £. F. Beer, in 18d9. It ia a very rude writing, 
moat of the Slnaitic inscriptions being only shallow scratches. Yet this rude 
writing, very little changed, Is the elegant GuAo and tbe useful Arabic. Of these, 
the former ia an artistic, tasteful atyle. neually heavily written or painted, used 
in showy inscriptions and manuscripts ta early Mohammedan times, and deriving 
Its name from the city of Cufa near Bagdad. The other, the common AisUc, 
called Neehki and Hat, bolds about tbe satne relation to the CuSc that tbe 
Pesbito does to Estraoghelo. In the CuAc, by the assimilation of b and 1 .1 and 
r, </ and ch, s and «&, and p and ^, tbe alphabet was reduced to seventeen forms, 
and of these and lomedb much resembled each other, as did also 9<mel and 
syin. The Neshkl BO modified its style as to make the same seventeen forms 
very simple, while by tbe use of dots it makes these letters represent nine addi* 
Uonal soonds, viz., the remaining five of tbe old alphabet, three peculiar lingoo- 
dentals, aspirated and phain, and the divlalon of Ua^ into an s and a A 
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The Keahki chftrseters have now remained esaencially uncbai^d for twelve or 
fifteen centuries, protected b; Mohammedan reTereoce, and aenlng tlie purposes 
of an Immense literature aod of the commerce of a vast region. They are 
adopted for the Uteraiy purpoaseof the Peieiana, Tartars and MohammedSDa 
generally, with some addltloDS by diacritic points and with some ckaogea of the 
sounds to suit the softer tones of these languages. The Arabic leltera are 
adjusted to the reed*pen and flowing ink on smooth surfaces, bnt have been 
adapted to very ornate and fantastic deeigns with much Involution for mono- 
gtams and inscriptions. Of other old vaclstiee, those found at Pereapolla are 
interesting as relics of the eaiiy Arabic culture, as is also the MsuritanlsQ, 
which in B^le is between the Cufio aud the ^eshhi, and is an interesting teeU* 
mony to IToith African culture. Also a curious Saracenic alphabet, called 
Uagarene, has been preserved. It is made from the Xeshki, but by dJacriUc 
points increases iu characters to forty-one. Instead of using the ordinary 
ligamental parts of Uie letters it writes on one continuous base line the funda¬ 
mental forms of all the tetters in a very stlS and angular way. 

The Arabic, above all the other Semitic alphabete, carries In Itself the tokens 
of Its extensive use. A student examlulng It may say at once. Here is an alpliabet 
with a history, on alphabet that has done something. 

The fourth and last general class of modiCed tetters which was formed from tiie 
old type by process of modldcatlon Is one which preserves the letters each as un* 
connected majuscules or uncials, hut lias adopted more or less of the variations 
introduced by Uie ciiisive Syriac styles. All such alphabets carry tlielr own 
Avldenoe that they had heeu used only to a limited extent, wore confined In nar* 
row geogmpliical limits, and were crysCaJlited or burled by events which de* 
stroyed the political life of the people who used them. In this class belong die 
ralmyreuo, the Samaritan and the Hebrew letters. 

The Palmyrene letlen, relics of the dty of Palmyra or Tadmor. are known in' 
few biscriptions. some of which are now In England and Rome. The extraordin¬ 
ary differencee betu’een the published faeMmfUt of these few jnecrlpCloDS well 
illustrate the difilcuJUds whlcli binder the readers of old inscriptions. Aspuh* 
liahed by Cornelia ds Riniyns and the FLUosopLical Trsosactlons" tliey are more 
curious tlian legible, many of them liaviog letters looking like our comnon 
Arabic^ numerals. Rhenfenl and others blundered grievously lu InterpreUng them, 
but by the aid of the biilngual tablets they are tatelUgible. There is much d ifferenco 
in the care and slUll with which they liave been carved. In essentials of outline 


I Onb’ Afuen «era koown co dewniua, («n o( vhleb &r«bSUnst)«i. wood, “T%6 ruins at Pal- 
qyra.” LociCoa. I7SS. ud Bwinton ir> cBe Traivsacilona" VoL 4S. hAw siren well 

mo four tost are •( Oxford. One of tboeo et Home wai puNlebod ioTorted in ibo Pkl loeer^lwJ 
Traiuacilone," Tol !«, It Oems In ISM lo • wall lo a rlneyerd noer hocee. A much Improvod 
repreeenutJon of It waegtTon byOoeenlua tnfirsoh anC Orubere lttteyri»i»e<lla. Tbo etono 
bears ftbaUn venloo wUcIi explains tbe SyrUe. Tb« tiro uat an at RODOhavu been cuRa welt 
pubJlebeC by I^od. Tboee a( Oxford boon well s^vim by H. A. Levy In ibe " Sdteebnft der 
DeuUobeu MorsenlAMMehoaOceellKhaft" for Ml. One may eoe further Baxtbelrmy, Spon'e 
“ Hlaeollanm,'* Irby and Maoxioe. RoaoocQueller*s " BlbliHhen deograpbies." vola X, and Il.« 
etc. 

1 lo one loscriptlon (beyalx'e euob a Savtv live titnea. whkh obeely resemblea ea Beti^eehclo 
y but la 001 reeosniMU by Qeeenlue, Bnoson or Hoffoenn ea PaJioyrene. d, k. p. and r art seme, 
amee much like 9, eod aod v aomotlmeB reeeniblae t, wUlo (<eh Uhke t. So also lo eomeainaine 
loeoriptlooe ai pobllabcd In Oage'e **Siud1ee la the Bible Leeds*' there are eomblnudons much 
Jike aax, aod MS. and and ssew. 
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tbe? have the cbaracteridtice of the EaCrangbelo Syriac, aod of Chaldee Hebi’ew, 
bat are produced i& a cblrosraptiy that makee them very peculiar. Their datea 
aU fall between A. D. 84 and 257. They are of little Importance except ae curi- 
oas dUostratlood of the oddities of BemlClc isolattons, being trifee in comparison 
wlU) the Greek cbaracterlsUcs of Palmyra. 

The Samaritan alphabet it the name commonly given to the letters of a rem¬ 
nant of people about Nablus, at Mt Gerizim, a mired race equally pretentious 
and uncertain in letters and religion. They have long clamed great 

antiquity for some manuscripte of the Pentateuch, one of which profeeses to have 
been made by Ablsba, a grandson of Aaron, and to have been saved from the 
burning of Zembahsl's temple.t The whole story of the Samaritans is a tiasue 
of fiction. The Pentateuch of the Samaritans is strongly marked with late Chald* 
aic and Syriac features of language and text. The Aramaic character of the 
language is known to all Semitic scholars. The divergendea of the text from the 
Hebrew have been very fully described in many issues of the Socra, 

by Rev. B. Pick, of Allegheny. Peiui.,an erndite and skillful Hebr^st. The 
Samaritan letters are os different from the primitive Semitic as the German are 
from the old Latin. a single letter ret^ns Its pristine fom. There are 
many differences of etyle in the HSS., and In an old inscription reciting the Peca* 
logue at Kablus» which some ascribe to A. X>. 546. and In the letters as ^ven from 
MSS. by Gesenlus. The Samaritans and their alphabet are but a little drift In one 
of the eddies of the waves that have ao long surged in Syria. The detriiug Is much 
mixed and abraded, but the people have not been destitute of Caste and punstak> 
ingin o^g and preserving what the wrecking has left to them. Their preten- 
sicot are sow but a phase of the loss of national memory. ThevanuCed MSS. 
cannot probably be older than the eleventh CbiisUan century. 

Lastly. 2n the fourth class stand the modem Hebiew letters. Of ancient 
Hebrew relics there are the recently discovered inscription in the conduit of 
Slloam, which is evidently quite primitive, and some small carvings on stone 
which de Vogue ascribes to eentuiiea VII. and TI. B. C. Of assured Israelite 
lehca older than the Maccubeau period we have In fact scarcely anything. Of 
coins of the second and first centuries B. C. there are many. Of small inscriptions 
of the Christian era there is a trifling number. Of inscribed bowls from Baby¬ 
lonia there are several dating between the third and seventh Christian centuries. 
There are scattered in the world many medals professing to be ancient Hebrew 
coins, ou which the letters are of modem Hebrew style, and of course they are 
worthless. Indeed they are now repeatedly multiplied gal vanic processes, some* 
times in copper from silver and back from copper to silver. Perhaps, because It 
has been so much an object of Interest, the Hebrew alphabet has been much 
the subject of Dlsconceptlon andunsustained pretension. Fry’s “ Pantogiaphia.’* 
slong with much palst^raphical matter publishes seventeen styles cf the Hebrew 


) nr. fioMBJDdeller to the Zeiuobrlft d. D. H. O. for MM gives the alpbibet of thie US. wbieh U 
elBOU MeDtKea with isei of e MS. of the eleventh CbjUtian cento i? i^lcb le the noyel Ubce* 
rv M Tans, end of which a fae^Ut» guolished In Sylveeteris PalceogrsphM Cuvemlle. 

cThe k " enO p have plalnlr tba ooauoohBg lower lla« vtUch ongtoated in the Syriac. The 
« U lu an reepeote Aramalo. nie mWi and Mmea aie eoaroelv reoorolsebleaaSeiaKlecf aay 
etyle. The < bee the late peculiarity ofeteodlog above the Hoe. The mAtaihoroogbly Hebraic 
of the otodern ^po. The UCh le decidedly Syrtae ee on the late potterlee of Basylohla. 

• ThM iBSOrtpuon is given lo Zafta^rlit d. D. M. <3. for JSea p, fiS. attd agelo la USO, p. SSS, with 
exwaorUliurr diSereace. 
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alphabet under the namee of “Alphabet of Adam, NmJi, eto.” They are merely 
ftUgbt alterattoafl of the modem Hebrew alphabet, and of no historical value. 
Joseph Hammer puhUahed in Jjoaioa in 2d06 a small volume which profeesea to 
give an AraMc work of Ahmed Ben Abubeta Ben Wafcabih, of A. D. 8M, but m 
this volume only the Cuflo ia correct, and all the reat is impt^ure. 

The oldest Hebrew differe from other primitive Semitic alphabets only Inite 
voo and tstuls, which, however, are evidently derived from the old sources of all. 
The few spedmena which we have of the old Hebrew do not give ue itt pimd, 
tOhy wmeJA, and jw. While on the colos of the Jews {B. C, IM to A. D. 185), the 
letters are In the anUque s^le, but with some tendency towards those forms wliicb 
afterwards became distinctive In the Samaritan, there appear In all other Hebrew 
relics after the Christian era the peouliantlea of modern Hebrew letters. The 
same modidcaUona which constitute the dtstlnotaveneas of the Estranghelo Syriac, 
and also to some extent of the ^Tabatbean, were made very coosid&rably in the 
Hebrew. Indeed Hebrew and Bstranghelo, in their easenUal outlines, can be 
written so as to differ very little. The Hebrew like the Syriac and Arabic baa 
opened and flattened the loops and angles of 3,N 5, y, S, aud It has 
adopted as characteriatics the heavy top and base lines, but if these are made tbin, 
oikd only thtir outllnee are retained, nearly all Its letters an essentially Syriac 
forms. It hue In Its letters adopted as essential elements the Syriac ligamenUl 
lineaof 3 .and V and owes ita use of two forme of 3^,ODO{. “d 
^ to their development in the Syriac and lKahaUiean,from which !t adopted them 
in the development period wlien connected and separated forma were both in use, 
and when the use of ligaments was governed by Uste, convenience or skill. 

In more modem times, writere of Hebrew have adopted styles which are called 
Script aud Babblnlcal letters. These, although somewhat abbreviated, and usual¬ 
ly written small, are still separated or majuscule letters. One style of these is 
made familiar by Hebrew grammars, but many other varietiee are used In Europe, 
and probably others elsewhere.' 

Tbe Hebrew alphabet, like all others, is a rejection of ths national history. It 
indicates, as the characteristic of national history during the period of Its devel¬ 
opment, limited area, Syriac surroundings, a strong Cbaldalc Impress, a literary re* 
vival under influences of Greek and Roman taste before the development of 
European minuscule writing, tlien a loss of ethnical concentration and theolo^cal 
vigor, after which the old tilings became embalmed in veneration. 


• Aalhoni’s '*aiph*l*ete ' etvM tiur vcriMlea Pror. Tucb In 1W& la bis boob “Itonumeu ds 
Verlls Codlcuo R«br«lconia," gave reuito«n vanuttBS, but nlos of these are nearly lOo&neal* 
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ON " INTEEMEDIATE SYLLABLES/' 

Bi B. Fblswtiial, Fh. D., 

CUOABO. 

1 . “ Question about the JntemtdluU S^Uible arlw in Uie minds of all be«iQ' 
ners vboso attention has once been called to the subject.’’—Thus Pnif. D/>dd 
commences hie le&med paper In the first number of this MonthI;. But right Iiere 
it may be questioned whether the special attenUou of beginners ought to be called 
to such phODOloglcsl nlceUes which affect neither Hebrew orthography nor He¬ 
brew graiiimar proper, and which do not at all affect the sense and meaning of 
words and sentences. Of course, where the etymological compoaltiou of a word is 
to be exhibited, the word must be divided accordingly. In Hebrew, however, this 
can never be the purpose of syllabication. If with reference to Hebrew we raise 
such questions, it can only be for the purpose of showing the proaundatiOD, which 
iB supposed to be correct, or, in some caaee, for tbe purpose of deciding whether a 
Dlghlsh-lene shotOd be employed, or should be omitted, in a following aapU-ate 
But whose ear is so fine tbat be can distinguish, whether a reader 
or speaker enouncea forriual or jbr-wol f Who tpakes, in reading Hebrew, an 
audible or otherwise perceptible dleCincUon between hlTt-mdr end MI*s*m3r? In 
renlity, it makes, In the majority of casee, no difference whether we read the syl¬ 
lables, so happily designated by I>r. Podd as tnlemedtafe, in the manner indicat¬ 
ed by tUe learned Frofeseor, or whether we do not so. We perceive no dlffereuce 
in fluent reading between qT^-lfi and qT.|«l(l (Imp. Q41)- As to the orthography 
and meaning, there is, aa said above, no difference and no dllhculty whatever. 

S. But if we wish to be perfectly accurate, what is the proper syllsbiCAtion. 
qTt-Iil. or qt-via? The surest and easiest way to reach an answer is, to go by sn- 
alogy. Let us take a verb whose third radical letter is an aspirate, and see how 
the correspoudjng form Bounda. We find then; the ^ being r&pbS. 1* e. 

beiug without a D&gheah-ienc, the word is to be read thus: abl-kh'bhd; similarly: 
rt-dli'phfi, &c. Consequently we most likewise syllabify: though the first 

syllable has a short vowel and is unaccented. 

3. In the foregoing lines we had as examples verbs in the Imperative Q8I. Let 

ue select now words of anotber class,>^Inflnitlvee with one of tbe inseparable pre¬ 
positions prefixed. How liave we to syllabify:—blq-^fil, kfq-tsl, llq-iil? 

or: bt-q'tSl, kf-q'ifii, K*q*t6l? We apply the same process. We look fur a verb 
whose second radical la one of tlie aspirates. We And d 

rapW; but witli the 5 DSfhvsh-lene. We flud simOarly 

and likewise &c* We would therefore also syllabify: bl-qT5l» 

kT-<(*tSl, and—ffq-ifil. And thus, in order to be very accurate we would syllabify: 
bT-^'iikth, &o.. in accordance with the readings: bl-dh'bh&r, bl*s'pb&th, ftc. 

4. Let us proceed yet a little furtlier in collecting example before we venture 

upon laying down general rules; for thereby we follow the true Baconian Induct¬ 
ive metbod. In the words construct of O'p'lp, DHJp)' are the 

first syllables closed ones, or intermediateones ^ As we find 

with no DighSsh in the Uiird letter, we must conclude 
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that in all tbeaa wonla the firat ayllablea are the scH^alled iaUrmediata syllables 
(therefore: kft*r*m6, Sx-]- 

5. For similar cODSlderatfoos we must read Ylta-b^.and not Yt-ta*bBQi 

the name 1711$' (which la o£ the euie gracamatical eonetmction^ and wliicb we 
take as our model) the third letter (f)) baa a DlghSah. and the preceding letter 
closes a ayllahle. We syllabify: M^h<(ib,la analogy with xuTdb'bir; 'il*coSo, 
qln-yin, Ac., In analogy with qSr'bln, Ac. 

6. Have we sow, after all these examplee, auffi^ent materisl upon wblcli to 

base general rules > according to which we may say. Is tide case the unaccented 
syllable with a short vowel is closed, and In that case it is intonncdiatef Upon 
first thought it may seem so. If we are satisfied with the Icnowledge of the/cere, 
and if we do not desire to rack uui minds tc find the deeper reasons for then, we 
might say, Let us open ouv Uebrew Bible, and let us compare analogous word* 
forms eoiit^ning one of tlie letters let ua, lu doubtful cases, see 

wbetlier a MSthSgh wiU indicate to ua bow to divide the nord properly. But wheu 
once we become eng^ed m suoli research, we shall soon find that we stand upon 
slippery ground, and that even oar Massoretio text, which, as such. Is In geueial 
almost bej'oud any doubt and dispute, leaves us Qmte at a loss as to MSthighs, 
Dlghosh'lcncs. Hdqcrcplis, and other such points of minor imporUDce. CCbe moat 
careful editors of tlie Bible, acliolars who have tboroughly studied the whole Held 
of the Massorali, have had to admit this. At the end of the so-called Habbinical 
Bibles there are to be found several folio pages full of '*Biflerent Iteadiugs by Ben* 
Asher and 13en*^apbtali,” and also several pi^ee full of “ DlfTereot readings by 
U^e Madinahe {^n Eaateru.or Babylonian, stiiool of Masaorites) aud Ma'arbne (a 
Western, or Palestmian sdiool of Masaorites},*’ The diHerencea of the last named 
schools oonceni then and now the consonant-text. The Madinahe and Ma'orbau 
disagree among other points also In a considerable number of cases In regard to 
full or defective spelling of the vroids, and the Uke. But Ben-Aslier and Ben- 
Haphtalj differ mostly in regard to Mi^Sglis, M&qqSphs, accent-signs, l^hueUes, 
&o. We select at random some of such different readings, m which the one de¬ 
mands an intermediate, aud the other a closed syllable. In Gen. xxxit., 18, Beu> 
Asher reads (yT-ph'glii-ah'khS) and Ben-Naphtali reads (j'Tpb-ga- 

sh'khi); in Gen. XLii-, 80, Ben-«ksber reads Beu-Naphtali 

(With a iiathigh at the side of the K4pb); in Ex. vi,, 27, Ben-Asher rends 

DnSlDTT) “d Bem-Naphteli OnSlOH (“ leadings the O baa not 

the DighSsh fortc which would be requiied by a well known genera) grammaUcal 
rule, and this is also one of the many Massoretio curiosities); In Kum. xsi., 4, Ben- 
Aaber reads Ben-Xaphtali DDD*?; “ 1 ssii-. 18, Ben*Aaher 

Ben*Napht^ 1 te XLix., 15, Beii«Asher reads 
Ben-Napbtali i.xsx., 11, Ben-Asher »n^. Ben-Xaphtaii ’HK; 

lWd.,xcvi., 11, Ben-Aslier Ben-XapUtab GJHh It would be easy to 

multiply largely these selections. 

7. Beaidee these different readings of Hen-Asher and Ben Napbtali we shall 
find records of such and similar dlsagreemenla in other places. Any one who ex¬ 
amines either the marginal or the larger Massorah; or who opens such more or 
less minute UassoreUcal commeotmles and annotarioos as the ’Bn Haqqorl by 
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Je<[uthiel Hakkoh»n ben Jeliodft ^ tb9 Or Tors by Menab^ni Loorano, 

or tbo Kivhatb Shay by Solomon Kom. or tbe Tiqqun SophTln by Solomon Dub* 
DO, and nnmeioua other woiicB; or who perueea some of the very large number of 
wotte, or parte of worke, on Kiqqudh by the Jewish grammaiiene since the days 
of Jude i^yyu^ down to W. Heidenh^m end & D. Luisatto; or who takee 
cogalzaooe of Cbe hundiede of different readings Id tUe maonscripta col* 
leoted by Eennlcott, t>e EomI, Firkovitacb, and otbeis,^wilJ soon conolude 
that we shall hardly be able to lay down general rules fox these nice potnte 
of Hebrew phonology, covering all cases. It is true that in tbe Indnitive Qi] 
with a predxed LSen^h the first syllable is mosUy a closed one, as Prof. 
has already noticed. But be hlmWlf remarks also that ‘‘exceptions will be 
found;” and bow many! Thus Che InflniUve is found three times in 
Che Bible, viz., In Kum. rv., 23; vin., 24; and in Isa. XXXI., 4. On tbe last 
named place tbe marginal Massoiah remaiis: ngTl *^1^1 (W1 H’miD n*'9> 
There la no other ertant like this, In which the letter ^ has a DSgliSeh, 
In the other two passages tbe ^ is r£pb6. 

So we find that the second radical letter Is also riph4 in the words 

(J4r. 1 ., 10 ). and so it is in some other inetaaoes of words of this class. 

As some other ezamplee of IrregulariUes we note: (Gen, xxxv.,22), 

(Jw. xvn., 2 ), where we sbonld have expected to find pff'S and *13^3. 
We note furthermore: ^*^pn In tiie editions of the Psalms by the painstaking 
Massoreticat scholars T7. S^tiheim, $. Baer, and others, while tbe same editors 
have oonetantly and uniformly H&-B*db6, or Hlis*dS ? Jt deserrce to be 

noticed ^at even W. lleidenb^m, accurate ae be was !n such matters of ponctu* 
ation, eecms notto have been cerl^n which was correct. In his several editions 
of the Fsntateucb to which the ITapb^aroth {the pericopes from the prophetical 
books read in the Synagogues) sresdded, cbap. lxi. of Ismah appears ae Haph> 
(ainb to Section Kitssabhim, and there the learned editor has the followiz^ foot¬ 
note: 


*1PP' ^ ^ fonnd in ancient manuscriple, the HIth witbaM^thSgh 

aod the Dil6ch riphS; and so it Is in all other places where this word occuxe. 
—And yet in his editions of the Psalms Keidenbeim baa conetaotly npn 1 
We may Id this conneetion further mention that, according to the hfassorah, 
in Uie words /iVpD* HVpO* wlierever they sre found in the Bible, the p is 
without the D4hesb. The Digblsh is also omitted after tbe article In snch 

words as-laipn, -in05rT> D’TiiDvrr, 

Ac., &C. Have we now in the first syllable of these words In place of acute 
syllablee ” loteimediate syllabise”? 

A noteworthy difference in punctnatioo we find In tbe word 302^^. In 
Bx. L.ll the word reads Dp3]^'1 (Ka-'iaa'eosli and In Gen. xnvii,.n; Ex. 
XU., 87; Kum. xxsm., 85 it reads (Ri-rn'eS?). Aben Ezra, and 

others, have in consideration of these discrepancies expressed the opinion that 
tiiere must have been two DD.2y*1 ^ Egypt* 

8. We are totally at a loss concerning tbe proper reading when we meet 
certain proper nouns, for which we cannot easily find parallel forms, and in 
which no aspirate is contained, which might give ue a clue as to tbe correct 
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rsaduig. We koow well eaougli bow to syllablf? rtSlj; (Hutli x., 4) ±- Or-pih; 
|l6*?T IX., 7) ■ Pj-l*pbdD. But hew is it witb rk^DK {G«. 

XLt., «)? SbaU we md Tel-pb'nitb, ’A-a-nUth? Or ^sfiph-DatK, ^oVnSth? 
Aceordiug to Noni, tbe H£cb£;K eppe&rlus under tbeae words in mont ot the 
editioae is not undisputed. And now who eheli dedde? 

9. We hATe thus far spoken of uncerteJnties in our Messoretle text, and 
have referred to tbe records of diiEerent readings, to discrepancies in tbs mari' 
uacripto, Ac. But this ia not all Within the last fort? years c4d Bible mau- 
ueci'lpte have been discovered In the Crimea and elsewhere in the Orient which 
have a system of puootuaUou quite at variance in form, position, Sx.. from 
the system we possess. We have the ValestinUn or the Tibsrlaa punctuation. Tbe 
newly discovered aystem is,in dTstinctiaQ from ooxs, called tbe Babylonian or As* 
Syrian punctuation. In 1644 a fac-aimlle of a psirt of an Odessa MS., coataining tbe 
book of Habakicuk, waa published by ^nnar. And by this puhlloation knowl¬ 
edge of that strange ancient punctuatioii reached for tbe first time the Semitic 
scholars of Western Europe and America. Since then .Iprqf. Strwik and otben 
have published In fac-simile larger parts of thSM ancient HSS. with the “As¬ 
syrian pointing. If we now compare the readings preserved In these MSS. 
witii our Massoretic readings, we sh^ also be forced to ihe conclusion timt in 
a number of ieas important points our text is aa uncertain one. 

10. After this digression we return to the subject of “ Inteimediaie Syllables.'* 

The books lay it do^n as a rule that an unaccented open syllable can never have 
a abort vowel. But in reality we meet quite a number of words which do not ac- 
cord with Ukle rule, and we are embarrassed. How ia this ? we ask, I>o we not 
read ai*l'khS, dY-bh'rl, Ate here not unaccented open syllables with short 

vowels ? Givnmarlans answer in varions ways. Some say, the drat syllables in 
these words must not be taken as open syllables; they are half-open, or, as others 
call them, half-dosed, or, as Pref. Itodd calls them, intermediate ayllablee. Ges- 
«n»us evades the difllcultyin another way; he saya.tlie Sb*v& on the boundary line of 
die two syllables is neither a eilent nor a vocal Sb*vfi: it is a Sh'vi mnfiun. The 
Jewish grtunmarian Solomon Baiuzv, who lived in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, and who was every proUflo author of meritorious grammatical works, ex¬ 
plained the difficulty by another theory. He said tbat the HtUlljs, the Slghdls, the 
Htr2qa, the QinSta bSt^plie, Jec., in the syllablea under conaideration are in reality 
dot ehort vowels; they stand where BGrlctl7Sh*v& should stand; and he gave them 
a special name, he called them r'l'?p wwrfs. So, s. g., he saUI, 

^ 0^ O’j‘pO, should properly be *0*70, but this being a phonetic 

impossibUity the first Shwfi becomes a T*nu'l q&llSb, sod In this caseaPittilj is 
inserted; la derived from and should really be in tbia case 

too the first Sb*v& had to be eliminated, and a T*nfi'S qillih, here a Hir9q, look rU 
place. BetuZub, the author of tbs iTolmvdft L'aAon XtAri, accepted the theory of 
3. Mantui, Others, equally emixient or more eminent as grammarians, would not 
adopt this theory. 

11. But rather tlian subecribe to any of these and aimilar explanaUona it 
-would probably be bettor to go back to thoee toeoriee of Hebrew vowels snd Hebrew 
syllabication prevailing among the Sephardic grammerlans in anto-Qisil^i times, 
say before the year 1200. Thei/ did not speak of long vowels aod abort 
vowels; ikey did not teach that any Sh'rl occurring after a l^rndta, or af- 
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ter a HdSin, or a SlifirSq, or a Teerl, or a HIrtfi a y&3h, mu4t be a 
vocal &o. Lx accordance with tbe actual facte of that !5emitic lantruage. 
they taught that the Hebrew poaaeaaes three foDdunental vowels (Abul-Wulidf 
tn bia Risilat ot*rtqr!b—recently published In the Opyctiia J’Attm'l-Waftd. by 
J, A IX. Derenboorg, Patte, IMC—calls these prlortpal vowete 8hur«i, Hiriq, 
Pathob; Juda Ilallevi, in bis book Ourarl, caUe them Qamott, P'thibn, 
Sbebber; Aben Eira, in his book Tzabotb, has for theee fundamental 
vowela the names: ilolen, Klriq, Pathab'Eadhol; otliers have otlier naoiea 
for them). By a piocess of subdivision the ancieot grammarians came then to 
eQumeraCo seven vowels. They called them the seven kings (D^^^Sliaod the 
Sh’Y& they called the servant In regard to vocal Sh'ri and silnit ^h‘v4 

they differed also from more nsoderu grammarians. Aben Ezra did not divide D:e 
word OlWn into the two syllables i4-sh’bht, as we do, but he eaid that tlie woixl 
had to be read, t&li-bh?; and lu the abov^meatloned book Tsahoth he called the 
great Hebrew pnoet Solomon ben Gabirol to account for liis diaeolvi&g, in one of 
bis hymns, the word ’3 W Into a T-nd'd and a YSthCdh (1. e. into a syllable with* 
out, and one with a vocal 8h^'a). 'With the three Qimlji’s (Joseph and his two 
sons; Moses and David) a new period commenced in the history* of the scieuce of 
Hebrew Grammai. Tlie Qimbi’s lived in the Provence, among Christians, who 
spoke a Itomance dialect, and whose better dassee cultivated the study of the 
I^tin. Arabic the Qimbi's not uuderstand, as their Jewish brethren on tlie 
other ^de of the l^renees did, who lived amoug Arabic-speaking Moors. In* 
duenced by the XAtin and the ProveucaJe, aiid partly guided by the palCerti of 
LaUn Grammar, Joseph Qimlu> and after him his sons, reconstructed the Hebrew 
grammar upon a new basis. IVliilethe Sephardic Jews had formed tlieir gram* 
maCical system afUn* the Arabic grammar (and tliey were right ui this, for the 
central SsmiUc Hebrew is certainly more closely connected with the SouUieiTi 
Semitic Aiablan Language Uian it is with the IaUo),tbe Qimhi's began a new 
departure in Hebrew grammar. In doing so tliey imitated, consciously or xuxcou- 
sclonsly, tho system of Latin Grammar in as far as it was feasible. They knew 
that LatiD bad five vowels which were either bng or short, and also long and short 
syllables, Ac., mid so they carried con'esponding tlieorice over into the Hebrew. 
Was a real progress in Hebrew philology effected thereby ? There aie many now 
who doubt this. But be this as it may. so much is oertain, that Qimbic loGuences 
were soon widely felt, and Qimbic grammatical doctrines were soon generally 
tAugbt and are stiU ta\igUt and still adhered to in our presmtt aga 
12. Concerning the uncertainties and doubtful readings of the ^fassoreUc 
text we would advance yet some additional remarks, before we conclude. These 
uncertainties, numerous as they are. are after all but the exceptions, and con* 
cam mostly such unimportant matters as MSqqSjih. or M^th^gh, or Dighesh* 
lene. and the like. In the main, the Massoretic text is, as such, above dispute, 
and is, critically considered, a good text. But bow must we explain its many 
puzzling peculiarities? Why is tliere here the spelling of a word “fuir’ and 
in another place defective'’? Why is there here a M^th^gb, and tbare. none? 
Why Is there here a Mdnftb, and In another verse of the same grammatical 
construction, instead thereof a Mdrka? Such questions can be asked almost 
without number. It seems to me that the most correct answer to these que^ 
tioos lies in the statemeut that the Hassorites and Naqdanira caae to their 
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fioal conolusiODB firstis, bj reUUAlng the text which they found in the m&jorlty 
of the maouscripta before them, and which they copied moat scnpuioiialy and 
faithfully. There la ao old hlaioiiotl tisdiUon, that the Uaesoritee, vrhen 
they bad three manoserlpta before them, of which two agreed and one disa¬ 
greed, accepted the reading of the two. tJ^ras. Ta'anlth iv.. S; Sophhiin 
VI., 4; Ac.). SKondfy, when tbs manosenpte left them. In doubt, or when 
those of them who acted aa Naqdanlm were about to add their diacrit¬ 
ical poiota, Towel-slgiis, accent-BlgQS» and it was found that traditions In 
this regard Imd become beclouded, then they made tbur conclusions accord¬ 
ing to their own rational connidemtions and beet ju<^msnt. Here and there 
U)ey may have been led by deeper considerations; here and there they may 
have punctnated the text so as to harmonize it with the halachic or h^adlc 
trachiuRS of their times. But as to Mdthigh, and Plghteb-Ieue, ac¬ 

cident may have guided the pens of tbe earlier piinctators almost everywhere. 
It was with tliem, as It Is witli us. We often write a comma, where we just 
as well make a semicolon; we often put an exclamation point, were we just 
as well mlgltt omit It And yet in a few Instances tlie punctat4MS may have 
had tlieir well-weighed ressons for their seemli^ abnormities. They may, In 
some places, have put in a or omitted a DlghSeh-lenc, for reasons 

which to them may liave appeared as exceedingly important. We give here 
one or two examples. In Pa. it., 12 the words are brought into a 

closer connection by a /dlinek (In his BeUi Hammldhrash Vol. V. 

p. XtU) suggests that this little Mlihificph w'as a proteet of tbe Uassorltse 
against the messianic conception of the verse by tlie CLiistiau “ Fathers,” who 
translated *13 by ” son”; In order |now lo have it distinctly undsiatood that 
*13 iB but an adverbial addition to and that It should be translsted by 

** purely,” a Ksridan put betw'een tlie tw’o words tiiat [small dasb, Mii^qSph. 
In tx, XV., 11 the firet KSph in tlie fiist n30b*’0 >® rSph^, and the first 
K4|>h In the second *0 tiaa a PogliSsh-lcno. This ineigniflcant Dsgh?s)i 

was considered already hundreds of years ago as being “tendenrios.” 1. e. as 
havir^ a well contidered purpose. Some Rabbis of tbe later Middle Ages w'ere 
of the opinion that tlie DiighSsh was Inserted with the foUotflng intention. If 
the Kilph would be liplid, a reader or listener would be reminded, by the very 
sound of the words, of tliat idol-worshiper MicaL, who Is spoken of In Judges 
xvti.. and this had to bo prevented. O^ger (Ursebrift p. d9S} gives another 
and a more plausible reason for tills Diglicah. But as this article has become 
longer than the writer hitendsd it should be, we merely refer those Interested 
U* (ieiger’s work wlilob is easily ennugli fuioeasible. 

Other iwliits miglit have been noticed, but tlis lack of space foiblds. 
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Verbs: Flrsl Pei^ou, Shi^.^ Impf. (jel.—Davidson in l)is ez^plaiiatioa of 
Lhis form says that the K ^ Utt p^ifojvwiioc is dropped.! Tins is surely Incoiroot 
and to show liow pluiiy lie is in error, we suggest Che following considaratiuns: 

j. That which ca\ises these verbs to Cake on tlieir leading peculiarity is tliu 
weakness of as a consonaut, and its tendeucy Co iiulesce la a piaeedlug vowel- 
sound. The weak&sas of ^ wlien It Is the first radical may be t^iiite fuUy illus- 
tcated. 

((. In a verb print, nuh K, which Is not coiisCantiy of tliis class, but whose 
at times retains its consonantal character. |nX« ^ impf. Qkl, is sometUnee 
TJIKV of toner, however, i in whicli latter form the K quiesces in the preced¬ 

ing a. To this might be added HHif' which show® in one place nnKfl*'* 

b. There are not a few instances in which a first radical K has been dropped 

from the written form of Che impf. QU, Sod and 8rd persons. The verbs fully 
H' Q furnish the following; nDil,=' r\rvi\* from 10 K i K3h» (for from 
rT3?<; ^nflnv from rrOK OiSim verba ^ve us ’ 5 

tr7h),“ «nd K’fVV' from TON and nnK- 

c. Tbe derived conjugatieus show at least two Instances In verbs ^"0^ 

wliich tbs radical {< lias ceased to be written. ‘7'pn for aud, 

According to Geseoius we might here add but thia Fuerst denies. Of 

verbs not regularly ^"5, but having ae tbe ftiet radical, we have a cumber uf in- 
sluices in wliich tbe K has been elided Is Che derived eonjiigationa.is 

These iustances sufRce to prove tlie weakness of as a first radicil after a pre- 
foimative. preformative shows do such weskoess; indeed its very character 
and office as preformative give it drmneas. Davidson’s explanation is ^lalnsl 
tbe characteristic firmness of preformativee and the characteristic weakness of K 
as a first radical preceded by a preformaUve. 

2. If his explanation were the true one we should experience not a little diffi¬ 
culty In accounting for tlie vocalisation of the rem^lng tf. We can hardly say 
that the vowel preceding it. that of the preformative, has been given it; for thia 
would seem to be without analogy. 

A The testimony of the cognate langu^ee b in favor of our view, that the 
radical 24 haa been elided. Kot to mention the Chaldee, Ic b notably true that tbe 
Sjamailtan verbs of the corresponding class I'ery frejuentty reject this consonant.’^ 
The Syriac, as in pves a form which is to be similarly explained.!^ In 

Arabic, for & syllable whose typical form Is orthographJcally analogous to that uf 
the syllable under discussion, tliere b found, in old i^S., an Intermediate orthog¬ 
raphy which shows quite plainly bow the contracted form was developed. Thus 
cemj. IV. of ^ » euTjjovs; for ^ftiiere is to be seen"^^ (iu old MSS.) Init reg- 
ularly^ '* 

• Ret. Onua.Mied.. «M:e.lv..a sSSaoi.ilx., la 1 P«.erxxlx..m. >Pro%'. l.. 10 

«1 SeuL utUU S«. fSB«jn.vl..L )Ps.eiv,.a. •yeMtiSt >*88Kin.xx.,e. n Dvuk xxxill.. si. 

xzl. S. Rce zi'. *. >< Bnk. xlll., a i* 6 m Eeutseob's 0«a. Aran. I Sa 3 

mn. I. a I* Pewrfsenn, Pone Lloc*' Orlenv. Tore. HI,, p.ft. <1 KoeMeke. KunnfuMte m*r* 
luhadrtm. sea u Wn®bt, AjebM dnax. Id «d, voi.j„||je, ^ ^ 
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In ylow of the above considentdosB, there is surolj no auJUcient reason for as* 
sumlog that the preformative K is dropped In the Irt pers., aUig., iinpf.»Qai of 
the verbs. On the oontn^, we should hold with moat authorities.^ that 
tlie ividical ^ is elided. 

The fuller explanation of this form requires more than the above. The 
fliet person is to be carefull? distinguished from the second and third; for the steps 
in Its development are not the same as those in the forms of the other peieons. 
iiuite anoUier law obtains here, that of the dissimilation of the initial and floal 
sounds of the syllable.^ By reason of this the aa the dosing sound was drop¬ 
ped, and the preformative, being in an open syllable, was lengthened to I, and 
this lattei’ obscured to fi. Tliese ciiangee must have taken place very early,-^an¬ 
terior, It would seem, to the development of the 8li*vi mobile^ and of the tendency 
to the deSectiou of I to « under , bot)i of which chBmcterise tlie Hebrew ami 
Aramaic branches. Indeed it Is probable that in this form of the vmts tlie 
radical if wna nevei* henrcl in tlie Hebrew and, consequently, was not wiiUen. 

0. 0. FcarciiEn. 




IVofeesor Stmck's article m “ Books for the st^idy of the Nen^Hehmic Lan- 
eiifige c<»niee hi quite opportunely. Many reiiiwta liave beeai received by tlir 
Ameriustn eilitor for Jlist such information. Tliese requests hetokeii an inteivet In 
tilts department of llelirew study. Atteiitiun Is Invited to the c.*kre with wliieli 
tlie edition, t) le number of pagee, luul the clunacter of endi book are given. May not 
Ameiicnji scholaie learn much from the pninstoking Accuracy in matteiu of detaitl, 
whl^i cliamcterlaes German scliolnrs ? For the tmnslatjon of J)v. ^track's MS. 
we are incJelited to Itev. 0. 0. Fletcher. Ottawa, 111. 

Tlie study of alpliabeU is a dwtinct department of study, and one full of Int«^ 
eat and iiniiortwice. Not many Ameriouis Iiave gone Into itveiy deeply. Among 
otliew may be ineiiCfoiwd the names of Dr. W. II. Wmd, editor of J»ulsp«u2m4, 
andDr. J. 1*. Peteie, of New York. Prof. Clarke, the autiior of tlie ai'ticle on this 
subject in toe present issue, has oiHOe it a life-loug study. OuJy a few are hi 
a position to criticise Ills results. Certainly oil will enjoy this most readable 
aiticle. Tlie tables which accompany it have been piepared at great expense. 
Tills {Utlde.togetlierwito one puUlsliedin Tlu 0!d Tbromsiu Audent. Viil. 11., 
No. 10, will lie lepiinted In pamphlet form. 

Tbe ailiclB of Dr. Felsentlial on “ Inteimectiate Syllables,'’ is posMbly more in* 
teresting and valuable for tlie informaQou wlildi it contmns on Textual CntScism. 
than for what is said on Oie subject proper. After tlie carefiil UandUngof Uie 
theme here given, one must recognise that Uiere la, to a great extent, lack of uni* 
formity in the occurrence of such syllables. But with tlie following words from 

iSsfi. for Insuaee, BloCeU’s OutllBM of Bebrvw G rva. [CujiIbi H 06,1S4; sod 0«s»Bme* Orem, 
so ed.. kfkJ Straeb. Hebrssiicbe Gmn. (PsMniiABQ loe. * gorin lAsenloMs sppUostlon 

of this Isw to another srul quite dliflcuU question (n Hebre v.«« Old TeeTAU eier Broasttf, Vol. 
IT., p. 26. I .Sqalnei cble 7t««. acv BMkell'e OuUlees of Hebrew Gram. iCurtiw I se. 
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& letter written Ijy Dr. F. we cannot entirely ayree: “ tVljat progreae wonM be 
made by a German or a FrwicIimA)! beginning to leanf BngliRli, if this beginner 
were to waiste luatlme by ciiorouglily ettidyli^sochqneationa as wlietlier we should 
ayl labify rt-s»ng or ria-xng f La^bra-dor or iaipra-doj- f Life is sliort, and Ilebiew 
ph^ology ]$ long. Other more important matters claim oor Umo and attention, 
juid tlierefore our time must not be token uptoo^miicb byeuclj fnntleee dlsciia- 
eioDsJ’ 

There is some force in this; but would not the same ob^ecUon bold agrunst nU 
cotters of detail which were not of immediate practical importance V Now, 
wbatover may be said of Uie uiwlesirabJeneas of instnmting beginners In Clie 
muiute details and exceptions of etymology and syntax, llie queelinns of ortlnw- 
r!q)Iiy sustain a diCEei'ent lalation to Ills pingiw. It is nbsolutely essential to taxy 
respectable knowledge of the Imigimge tlial u person should be able to pionouDce 
It with care and accuracy. That student who pionouncee Hebrew without on 
intolligent nndwstanding of the use of DSghlsh.leno, pronounces neltiier easily 
nor accurately. And an Intelligemt uiideratandbg of Dighesli.lene cannot exist 
without a knowledge of Use so-caUed intermediate or liulf-open syllable. Again 
how much scientific interest Is a student to be supposed to liave who, when he has 
been touglit that simple (or open) syllables, when unaccented, must have long 
vowels, and that a vocal Sh'vi cannot be found under tlie Onal consonant of a eyi* 
lable, will pass such words as nJlS. etc., wiGiout a question? Tliattlie 
^oie word is written dlffeitnUy by differ^t autUors, or copied dlfleiently in dif- 
ferent texts, is ouly a giiwter reason why the matter should be explabied to the 
l^nner, as soon as a sufficient number of instauces have occurred to call his at¬ 
tention closely to it. So frequent is tlie occuiience of woids containing this syUable 
^ 80 peculiar is it ia Mew of the rules ordinanJy hdd down by grammarians 
that very soon, In our opinion, should tlie student be tau^t ito use. j\n average 
indent, who lias studied Hebrew two weeks, ought to be able to maalei* the sub- 
ject in in ligur's study. 


In a notice of Hsbbaica, published in TU Nohba (April 10th).t)iere occur 
several slatementa to which it seems dewrable to refer. Certainly tlie first num¬ 
ber of Uis iouinai eontalns nothing to cause any careful reader to suppose that It 
was mainly intended for the benefit of a scIicnjI for the study of Hebrew by co^ 
ve^ndence.'* Nothing iias been publisiied to this effect, uor does tlie material 
ct^ned m the jounial go to show this. It is true tl.at the members of this 
school are regiilitd to subscribe for It, and it is eiiialiytnie that wiOiout their 
su^rt the journal could not be published. That, liowevCT, the above statement 
19 incorrect will be seen 1) fmm the fact Wiot for tlie members of tJiis school a 
sp^al Supplement Is Usned each montli, which is not sent to other subscribers 
wad 2 ) from the wide scops of the joumai, and the aims sought to be accompUslied 
by m publication, as announced io the first number. 

The statement tliat tlis number under reviow > embraces some ori^al matter 
of merit beside some notices copied from books and periodicals,” seema a bttle 
un^r in view of the f«t tliat of twentyfour pages, Iw conl^ selections 
and the remalnii^ tweuty-two, original matter. ’ 

M it is supposed that in AmerlcA a joujusl of this nature can. at once rank 
wifli simUar Oennaa periodiods, there wUl be a measure of diaappolntment. as 
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a mattfr of fact, the public flcnUment lii rtfewnce to this Kind of litemtnre la yet 
to be formed. Can tliJs be done In n mojith, or in u year ? 

The editors o£ IlaniuiOA undoiatand that It cantwt InmeUiately I# mail? 
all that Oisy destre. Time le needed to develop an iiitei-ert, wxd men to 

inveetigatioii In this department of study. Much line alr«uly been done. The 
“much” is, however, little, when compared wJtli what yet remains. IfEURAtCA 
needs tlie eiicoiimfement and support of all men intereated in tlie higlier tuies nf 
study. It Is an undertakutg beset with »ino6t iii3upernl))e ditflcnlties. Is it 
•woitliy of help ? Does it deeeive eld ? It so. let tills help be given. And, It 
my be added, tlifi time for reudeiing ttkX istlie pitsent. A good word, a stib' 
scriptaon'fee Is of far more value now Umu at any future time. If the junmal 
encceede, lielp ^ven later, tliougli desirable, will not so necessary. If Uio 
journal feUs, such assistaoce will be veliieiess. 

A umfonu method of transilteniting Helirew words is desiiablr. tuM 
grammarians agree exactly in Uie signs adopted. The following has been Uie sys* 
tem of the managing editor. For Uib system special type has been cast. Tlint it 
might be Improved in some respects is probable. ^ migXit better 1« tninalitemted 
by c with cedilla. Other minor changes miglit easily be suggAsted. Tlie system 
will bs accepted Jiowever, as upon tli« whole satisfactory. Contril>irU>i'3, unless 
they distinctly exprras a desire Co tlie contrary, will undei’stand that this system 
will be employed In FTgdraica. They are regueoted ti» ciiiifoim, us far us pjwsi* 
bte. to Chts system in preparing articles. 

COJ^SONAKTS. 

K * 1 V I 1 ^ j'V 

2 bh I t i 00 >H p 'I 

5 b n b ! [0 a nr 

i gb E3 t Da s 

j g ' y y ‘ ^ sh 

1 dh kh ph n th 

1 d ns k Dp n c 

n h 

VO^VKJ4 

TenMons. Sbort. 

r i w £ 

T 

T a 

r* I -j- 5 

- 5 — fl 

Diphthongal t, as In H 

The ongiuslly long vowels arc always marked with (*) aud the tone*loTig with (*) 
whether the writing In Hebrew be full or defective. 

Tho following forms are enclosed in parer^thesis. 

(I) Quiescent and pf. {Quiescent ) and * are regarded asexpreoaed in tlie 
vowel.] 



Onsloally long, 
T fi 

t 

1 a 

g 

1 V 
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{3) I^ttsb-furlixe 4nd the helpjog pJttfiJj in Perf. 2 f. <». of verbs '*7 guCtuml. 

(3) Letters reuioed simply for orthogrepbicel reasons, os ^ in V)|l* 

Tbc syllable-dinder Is not represented. 

M^qeph is represented by +. 

The trensliteretioo of Zepb. ui., 3 furoiehee nn oxomplc of nenrly ovoty fi*nn, 
ll-khea n*'ilni4-y'^^^S00 

Pyum qd*ni l**Sdh 
kt mYsb'po'tl )i*‘*eopli go-ytm 
PqS'bh'tet m&in-l&*khdth 
lleb-pdkb '^i^hSm il' mX 
kSl 'dp pi 
ki b*'ieb qfo-^i-thi 
tc*’£'khSl kdl+hi*'fi'r^ 


^BOOlJMJO’rKZBS.-d* 


GISENIUS* tBXICOH.* 


The Inst two e^tions of tills stAndani wnr4c liave been prepared by the Dorpnt 
Professors Mulilnu and TololL Tlie cluuiges Inb'oduceil in llie diet of tlieir edl- 
Uotu (the e^htli Ui the whole series) were clisiacteiited by Prof. Kobertson Sodtli 
na not all of them improvemeiite." Dlnsatlsfactlon lins been more pronoiineed 
sincd the appearance of tlie laet—ninth—edition. Pint Profeseor ISiegfried <levotes 
over nine columns of the Tbaol LOeralvrtiitvffg to the subject and tlien Lagnrde 
occnplse a whole number of tite Qoeuingitefu GeWirte jinteigm with it. A comical 
tnm is given to the procedure by tlie protest of the editors In leply to SiegfiieU, 
which protest amounte only to tlie assmanoe tliat they must express tJieir Indcgiuv 
tinn at his stiiclnree. A digniaed sUeoce would have been better for Uiem. 

Tiie induence of party feeling id probably to be taken into account in 
such a controversy. The Dorpat theolo^ans are conservative Lutherans of the 
adiool of ton iTq^^umn. Their critlca are proaouueed liberals. Gesenius himself 
w&s a raCionalistiand fdessrs. Siegfried and Lagardefeel that Ids great work ought 
not to receive a color which its author would not have given It In this they are 
to some extent correct. Gesenius’ own work, which has been acceptable to two 
generations of scholars of all altades of opiirioiis, shows hovr little one’s theological 
standpoint need interfere witli his critical and linguistic study. Until we come to 
a biUico-Vi$oU>gicai lexicon of tlie Old Testament. tJiere should be uo reason Co bi- 
quire into tlie theological views of our lexicographers. If then Uiihlau and 
Voick liave been one^ded It Is a mbtake. A biblico-tlieologflcal lexicon seems 
far away in the future. 

More serious 1$ tlie chaige made by Prof. Siegfried tliat tlie Massoretio text is 
not used by tlie autliors In Its most correct form, especially tliat Ikier’s edition of 
Genesis, Psalms, etc., has not been consulted often enough. A lexicon of the 
Massoretic text should certainly be based on the Uaasora. If this text were faltii- 


* Oes«niue’iwnholoi HebrteUehM unc ChatceeieebM HandiroerterOueh ueberSM alteTeeta* 
niKnr. N«unt« vuirsdi umseerheltote Aufleso roo Pnf. P. Muobleu uad W. Tolok. Lolpelgi 
F.C. >r. vhoel laa xirf.rapp. LorseSvo. 



Booz Notices. 


n 


^llly used we should Cud less fault thau the eillice aie iUhiummI Io a<i when Uiej 
cumiilam that MiUilsu luid Volck neglected pi'oitosed enwiAi/jowe of the Le^l, 
Duiibtleas iriejiy eiiel) emenduUoiie nee needed and many that have hern snggeatiHl 
(eape«ally when Luaed on Ute veitimisl will be found acceptable, Ihit tlie 
U> whfdi ahaud lexieon is itstj jct«t olTeif abai to a fill! statement of siiuli o^gecU 
inwa. ijUU ui (he cns« of obscure words a lirief I'eferenoo to Uiem wcmiM not l>o out 
of place. 

TJmt lack of space can hanlly pleiuled fiw the paitleU mnibiilemtion of llicsr 
pniposetl cliangee in tlie text Is evidnit fium the amount given up to dotiUlfiil I'iy. 
nmlogies. Ttie elT«irt of the etym<ilogud is here to tivce all tillilemi mute buck to 
hiliteiwls. Tlieee biliteials are supposed tint to expand In the ^'')?fonn aa in 
the example quote*! by Lagiuxle, from a siippcaed ■yj. 8<» far su ri'wI. 
Tlicre would be no objection if that were all. But when tliis same ^ is mad»« 
also IJie father of {<^3, jTlD. PI^O, TkO, 0"i», po. p’ta, n^O. TXO. "IHD* 
"inDi ID'—begin to shake our heads, all the harder w’hen we find tweiity- 
foiu miitoiul stems {some idanUcal witli those already given) w ntteii In AraUc 
letters. In tlie first place, If we assume a monosyllabic Aage fur the i^emttii: 
hiitfiiage, It is luirdJy to be supposed tliat its slugle loot *^0 could have Ireeii so 
prodncUve-'iwther it can hardly be supposed tliat tlieie was sicrii a tiaueily of 
inonasyllahlea tliat eadi one had to expand into so luiuiy triliteraLs. In the 
second place, the minction of mejiniiigs so varied to one priinlUve notion is a 
niiittei of cmgectina. and often violent conjecture at that. Tlilrdly, the method 
i» uncertain. tVliy should not jTiD from rTl and fttmi p- wp«ially 

ih view of tlie fact tliat Q Is a servile letter iu tlie of ilictiuigiiage which we 
Holiially know Y Jlut what is so largely a matter of conjecUiie inlglit as well he 
omitted. Fourthly, whst is scientifically certain miglitnot all to lie included in 
a handdexicon when its tendency is laCher to bew ilder than to help the student. 

The object of this article Is not to reproduce individual aitlciams or to defvnd 
them. Probably not all of them could be defended, and LagHitle nhows himself 
Hs usual ovei‘>sensUlve about neglect of his own publications. One or two inter* 
eating I'eramks may be quoted. 

da]>not be tlte bistrnment with whicli one eats—Uic Semites have 
always eaten with tlieir fingers. 

ts derive*! from ||J* to tiwmple, hut a \vash*ijHSin would br eak (Cdigairlc 
says very rightly) If trampled upon, and it luut never been oriental manners to put 
eiUiei hands or feet into the basin. 

is derived from Liigaide's Otieiitulia might at lenst have been men* 
tioued. ills hypotiiesis is that It comes from tiu* rttot ^ ^ aspire. Ciod 
then is tlie ojie to wlum we aspire—the goal of life. 

^1^3 is oiiglnally the skin, tlie complexion. *^3 theieforo is to say something 

T T 

w'liicli makes a man change culoi. i. e.. to Iniug )i)di good orbed news. 

The tap notices from which tills Is drawn will repay periisHl. They are fuinul; 
Theologiaclie LiteiHturseitung 18(13. Nov. 17 (Xo. 29), siul Oottingbclie Gelehrte 
Anreigeii 1AR4, Apr. 1 (No. 1). 


TI. P.JOitTir. 
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Volume I. OCTOBER, C884. Number 2. 


THE SYLLABLES IH TEE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 

Bt HBitMAtfzr L. Strack, Un.D., 
ymmot of Tboolo^ry in tho UnIrarVty of Berlin. 


It i9 not my purpose, at this pisoe, to take part lu the discussion on 
•lutennedinta Syltahlee,'’comcaenced hy Professor Dodd and Eabbi Pelseuthal, 
but, ratlier, merely to show how the whole subject of syllablea in Hebrew can bs 
cleaily put forth for the be®inner, eo that he may be sufflidently prepared for a 
real understanding of tlie various foiros of the langiis^. I hope that, through 
such a discussion of the various points that come iuto play In tbs mattei* of 
syllables ‘In Hebrew, some light may also be thrown on what are called '• Inter- 
mediate Syllables.” It will be clear, from what follows, why i mate use of the 
technical term “ looeely-closed syllable " {Ion gwAIoumn iKlie). Right Lew may I 
be permitted to call the attention of tlie reader to the tartn "opened syllables,” 
vrliidi. so far as I know, Is a uew term. Por the purpose of gettiug a bettac 
general view of tlie subject, I have almost entirely omitted all mention of 
exceptions. The majority of exceptions are to be explained on the basis of 
euphony (as tbe Jewish grammarians at^); because the 
sacred wriUngs of tbe Old Teetement were, and sUll are, chanted In solemn 
lytlun in the synagogues. I wi^ to ftOd, further, that Ute following explanation Is 
not contained iu my Hebrew gwinmar,i and Is, thus, an important addition to it. 

I A. IlBorKViNo OP Every syllable, and hence, also, every 

word, fliuet hepin tot^A a crmoottaul, that la, 

{a) ^^elUier with a vowel {an exceptioji is found only In s couiuncUve. t. a.. 

“ 1^91 ► . n» 3 i.. 15 T 1 ); 

Befon labials, Uio Bsbyloniaa syitum of nuectuatloa beaf, f. e.. i, 

IB- Nor with two consonants. When Wie fiist letter of a syllable (or of a 
wtnd) has no vowel of its own, Uien it receives sh'wi mobile (cf. my grammar, 
IS, l>), and, In the case of y- n D fKWl*^ (j«» c; 110, o, 8). 

IC. Ct^osB OF SvLLAuuis.—Here we dlsUugirisli 
I, Open S^fUibUg. i. e., syllables closing with a vowel, t. g., !)2^p . , H'C'N 
Mia . . njy' (on n cf- 12 , 4). These syllables always Imve long vowels. 

< HebraelMlM OrsauMtllci rail UeOuet*«tu«koo. bltmtur uod Vokahdiar. 2ucn 
Solbetaudlara une fu«r Cao OoiAniobl. Von Henntna L. Sirmck. Karlsruho und talpsJf; 
H, !teuter. New York; B. W^Ateniuuui It Co. Chtcsvo: Aroorlcan FubllesuoD Sociotv o? 
Hebrew, zvi.. IB pp, z Mark m pf. 
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Exceptions ate found in the verbal snfTixta {|76, e] , (Boii, la which the liquid 

can be regarded aa virtually doubled. 

;fOT)LwSy||atilc»«Ie«ns with K art Mnildartd opeo.«. g.. ^Qp.i Out RyiO (Of. Ii0i e. U. 

i D. Unacceuted syUahlBe, wiOi long vowels, are open; the sh'wl; following 
them Is the sb'wfi mobile, e. 9 ., Bhd'Si'riin. 

(£. II. C2 osa2 ^yUatles,i.e.> those ending In a consonant, 6.$^.,‘7CP*p (second 
syllable). They are called doubly closed, when the consonant closing tiie syllable 
le followed by another consonant in the same word, a g., HVVO syllable), 
(second syllable). Wljen the two consonants are the same, t. s., when the 
vowel is followed by a cunsonajit with a dlgbeali, this syllable Is aUo called 
sharpened, c. g., and second ayllablea). 

{F. Unacceuted closed syllables always have short vowels, i- g-, 

{first syUabls), iV (Orst), wlyyaqbiii (first, third), nO'1 (first, tbiid). 

} G. Unaccented syllables wit!) short vowels are closed, e. g., 

iH. In closed Penultima with tone, we find only the following vowels: 

(1) the tone-long vowels S, e, 5; lienee neither 1 nor d, norths vowels natui-ally 
long, or long by coutractfon, nainely, &, 4, 6; (3) the short vowele &, i, c. g-, 

.. 1105. 

{!• In closed UlUma with tone, any long vowel may occur; of the short 
vowels, sometime the X. «. g., the two particles OK (>!)' (with), which, 
however, often (e is always done iu tlie case of *^p) becomes toneles when 
nilqqiph Is used, and tlie foim (ps, T^ a). 

Especially worthy of note 

(K. III. TU Opened 1. e., syllables whidi really close doubly, but 

in which this is avoided by means of a helpicg-vowel. 

(1) At the eul <ff coords. An ordinary helping-vowel (exceptions, g II, •), 
generally 8*gh6I, but also (eepe^^lly If the last, or next to the last syllable, is a 
guttural) Then the vowel of the open syllable, If witli tone, generally Is 

lengthened, namely, a to 5, as, s. g,, , . 3Hh . . rPK. qCdhsb, rCfeb, 

erb; T to e, a y-, 10D • . ^ sTphr, sMm'; ft to «,«, g., . . ;ni, for 

milk, rtr’(of. |27, c. fl). 

IZa. If the next to the last letter Is a guttural, then ft remains unchanged in , 
the open syllable, s. g., (|37, e), (185* «)• (I’2, n. c), 

hence short vowel. 

{M. In the apocopated imperfect of the verbs ^0 lengUieulng of I to 
c frequently does not take place,«. g-, for ylgl, (cf. i 72, n. >). 

1^, If tlie next to the last letter is tbeu Hir^ is used as a helping-vowel. 
Pftttfti? Is retaine<l In open syllables, as, e. g., (428, a ); thus also In the suffix 

form $. g., “your (fem ) Godos also in the dual ending 0%-* 

I O. (2) In the middle qf teords. The first closing consonant, if it la a 
guttuial, frequently, in order to ease the pronunciation, receivea the 
correspoodlng to the preceding vowel; and, in this case, this vowel Is not lengtli- 
ened. Examples (In 4 10 , n, 4); to be divided Dft'*-rfi. 

9F. The vowel is also not lengthened, when, instead of the l^tftph. 
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on account of a sH-wt following it, tbc corretpondlng short vowel fs employed 
(cf. |5, e), e. sr., p|^, fl»t plural mirr. to be divided ySIjfe-qfl; b‘?n’, 

firet plural divided 

I Q‘ ioMriji'-etoaed St/Qchlet we call those which were originaUy followed 
by a vowel, which, however, In accordance with the laws of etymology, (MUi Ci 2 , 
and 11, d) fell away. The “looee close" can be seen, from the fact that the 
lettera «m«dh aspirated. The ahvi cannot be heard, and I# ««eh-wi 

mobile. Examples(InOl, e. 2 ), dual, with auifix, kln-pll^Jo» 

(124, d), D»3^0 for oilSkbhn, suffix (i27,p); rrj^birTi Wc-bh5- 

thiytlch a}-' In J 11 , d, e. g., plWnO^.» be ividM yfi'Sm-dbd 

(163,«); qoW, plural itS ); pluk ««,/). 

{R. Loosely closed are also those syllables which originated from the union of 
the prefixes 3 .5 . *? with words whose first consonant had a ah*w4 under it, e. p.. 
“On'y (|ll,pU)» fiOB ^3q-t-)l Exceptions are found with before the Inf. Qil, 
{of- i M, c, where -isp*;*, from •i3p4'IS (^) is mentaoned). 

j S. Very rarely is a loosely dosed syllable found where no vowel has besji 
omitted (cf. |27, w), cf. also nn’SH (occui. Jocf), for wliich word, according to 
i 19, b, c, the giound'fonn, Uyt. is to be presupposed. A fixed closed syllable ia 
found, contreiy to the rule, in (««< const.), of rT3*l5 (I 33, d), and in 

niflin of n'isin it w. c), cf. also qp^sliVs, d). 


METHODS IN HEBKEW GRAMMARS. 

By Prop. Gsoroe H. Schcpds, Ph.e., 

Golumboa, Ohio* 

To understand and master a language Impliee more than the mere mechanical 
acriuisition of its facta. It means the study of a language from a philological 
standpoint, an examinataon of ita graminAi and lexicon for the purpose of leamiog 
Ite inner character and being, and In order to be able to understand rationally and 
philosophically the phenomena of the speech. Whitney» says of the linguistic 
student: '^Ke deals with language as the inatrument of thought, its means of 
expression, not Its record; be deals with duple words and phrases, not with sen¬ 
tences and texts. He aims to trace out the inner life of lang:uage, to discover ita 
origin,» follow its successive steps of growth, and to deduce the laws that govern 
its mutations, the leoognition of which shall account to bim for both the unity 
and variety of ita present m&nlfeeted phases; and, along with this, to apprehend 
the nature of language as a human endowment, its relacton to thought, ita Influ- 
eoce upon the development of iatellect and the growth of knowleilge, aod the 
history of mind and of knowledge as reflected In it." Necessary as U is to aci)ulre 
thoroughly and well the data of a taogu^, and to leam these for pracUcal 
pxiTposes, it will be readily seen that the most Interesting and, in many respects, 
most profitable problems of linguistic study reach out above and beyond these 


t eAestidtvflf X«iVti0p«. p, S. 
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uidividual fact£. Especially has this been recc^ited In tbe past fen decades, 
since tlie eonparatlve method of study, which )ias been bo abundantl; fruitful hi 
all dei^aitmeuts of learning, lias been applied to languages sJso, and comparative 
philology has been found so great a po%ver iu idstoric&l, etlmograpbloal, mjtli' 
ologlcal, and other researci^es. Tbe soxQ and life of language Uos never beeu so 
much studied, or so well underatood, as at present. 

And what Is true of language In general la true also of the Semitic tongues in 
particular; they, too, and liere again the Hebrew in particular, have been reaping 
tie benefit of tlie revolutlou in mstliod and manner Introduced into piiilology in 
general. As new problems and assumed prominenoe, new methods In 
leeeorcli were adopted, and the departure from the old meclianical systems in 
gmmmai and lexicon became more and more radioal. Jn sialu 17 MO Is, at best, a 
relative phrase, and scarcely anywhere la this more the case than in the depart¬ 
ment of demitic studies; here advauoe and improvement hsve been dedded and 
marked, and scarcely suy feature of this study i)aa made it more attractive than 
tlie fact that it (snd especially Is this true of Hebrew grammar) has. In our leading 
works on the structure of the language, left the more practical st 4 ^e, and entered 
upon tliat of philosophical and theoretical dlsouseion, in which the philological 
principles as such, tie Hebrew as a special language, as one member of a group 
or family of tonguea, is sbidied objectively, aud for strictly grammatical purposes. 
While all grammars of tlie present day, as was the ease in the old works, still 
liave the practical aim of making the language of the Old Testament intelligible 
to the student of Qod^ Word, yet they uo longer are wriUeu for the sole and 
only purpose of rendering liand-mald services to exegeals and other theek^cal 
disoiplioes. Hebrew is studied bow iiso for its own sake, aud its beoriugs 00 
philology iu general and Semitla iihilology iu particular; and Las thus assumed 
an lQdei> 6 ndeuoe and new dignity.^ 

This cbuoge in tlie basis and arm of Hebrew grammars Is coutemporaneous 
with the introduotlen of more rational methods into philological discussion t\ 
general, and is no more than five or six decades old. It wns introduced by a 
German; and the wei*k of building upon the foundation thns laid has been done 
almost exclusively by Germans: to the present day tliere Is not In the English 
language, not eveu as a translation, a work whiclt can fairly be called a 
philosophical grammar of tlie Hebrew language- The nearest approach to it is 
probably Kalbcb. Aa yet, about all our grammars are rudimentary and element* 
ary, confining themselves strictly to the facts of tie laugu^e, and only sporad* 
ICKlIy endeavorb^ to explain these facts.? 

The father of higher Hebrew grammar is Wilhelm Geeenius. who was bora 
in I78d, and. In 1843, died as professor of theology, at Halle. Theodore Benfey^ 
calls bim '‘tl^e orlglual founder of an tndepeodent Semitic philological sdence, 
and among tlie most impoiCant representatives of a critical and unprejudiced 


1 It must not be fottciun ibit vocb nethode and probleat here eot a bate aMtiwot or pbV 
le'«i>bl«*i value; lofBot. Botneere preduclive of muiy icapertaot pretOotl and exaeoacal r«- 
nlia. a. f.. (lie dlaouaaloo as to whetbar tbe inienhanao ot Kiri tod K'TI lo tbe so-oalled Prleei 
Codex Is a Blco of utiqaiiy or Of a later date, aad alallar polota. 

• We ehall Ml. however, fvrffsi toaieeuoB tbbta ouatorotezceUeni nobograpbs ob epeolal 
pobca of trtaniniar have appeared 1b Bojlleb, based upoo a caoaiChorouffb atudr of the laoTuifa 
In Its whole leoyth tod breadth, and /aciU prlwps aroow ibosa la Dclrer's UM etf Ttnm 
fn BtLrtic. fnd BdlUoa. Oxford. Ml. 

1 la hts dwuaucrm SpnahMaenachorf. 188 S. p, SU. 
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Semiac philology.” It is with Gesenius, both as a lexicographer and a gram¬ 
marian, that English stadente of Hebrew are better acqiwtlnted than with any 
other of tbe leading autlioritiea to Uila department; and this ia. at leaet partly, 
due to the fact that some of liia works baee beea translated into oar language, 
and hie empirical system finds more acc^tance among us than do tbe mora 
abstract systems of others. And yet English scholara apparently make but little 
use of his two greatest works, namely, bis grammatical iearpebdtefe and liie large 
lexicon, the Thisaurus, which, according to the opinion expressed lately by so 
good en authority as Profeesor Strack, of Beilin, is still the best at oui comaund.t 
Geaenius began with the publication of a Hebrew lexicon, in 18J0; end out of 
this grew both bis smaller dictionary, in J8U, of which the ninth edition, by 
Mublau and Vcick, reoently eppeared, and of whi^ Robinson has made au 
Eugllsb translation, as also tbe PltesooirMs, e large Hebrew-Laan dicdonaiy of 
1622+166 folio pages, eompleted by Rbdiger, in which ia collected all Uiat the 
language, literature, geography, history, etc., of tbe Orient could contribute to 
tbe expianutiOD of tbe Old Testament idiom. Both in method and results he vns 
apparentiy mure suceeesful. at least found less opposition, in bis lexicographicfa 
work than in bis grammars. Of these, tlie drat edition of the smaller and best 
knowii appeared in 1318; and, at tbe author's death, thirteen editions bad made 
tbeii appearance. A number of further editioos were pubbsbed by BMiger, and 
now the editorship baa been entrusted to the capable hands of Kautg ec b, who lias 
brought down the work to pur own days, iu scientific character, aaid lias also 
added an exercise book. Out of this smaller grammar grew, in 1317, his Aae- 
/uthHi(Aet i/r<a>maif»t/itlaiiiscJia LehrytiAuie der heMMcJun an elabo> 

ate and exhaustive treatise on Hebwv grammar, comprising M8 closely printed 
octavo pages; and it is in this woric tliat we find his system ud method both 
explained and carried out. It is tbe empiric method, the collection of all the data 
that tlie language as such offered, suid tbe deduction of tbe priuclplee from 
these data. True, his XArfthaudd makes it a special point to compare, wherever 
possible, what tlie cognate tenguea have to offer in explanation of Hebrew forms 
and words, but to tbeee is no where given a decisive, but only an illustrative voice. 
He confines himself Co Uie analysis of the language as found in the Qld Testament 
literature, and lias very little syropatliy for any abetcact, philosophical theorizing. 
In tbe introduction to bis larger grammar {p. iii), he says that It was Ids object to 
make a complete and critical collection of tbe grammatical forms, and, on Che basis 
of these, to give a rational explanation. His Xeferpeliducti Is a faitliful expressiou 
of this aim. and is a work wortliy of much more attention than it recf<tves. 

Aliced in spirit. Chough later in date, are the maaaivs two volumes of Bott- 
cher (died In 186S) edited by Uiihlau, Id 1366-66. There is in no language a more 
complete coUeeCion of tbe data of Hebrew as given iu Uie Old Teetament than in 
this work. While independeoC In bis treatmont of the subject, espedally in the 
use of anew nomenclature in the place of the traditional grammatical imninf < 601 - 
nM, Bottcher too insists upon explaining Uis Hebrew on the baais of Hebrew 
alone, and differs from and advances \ipou Gesenius, cMedy in Ills protest against 
the authority of Arabic grammar in the arrangemeuC and explanation of tlie 
Hebrew, 

A linguistic ganlus, sucli as appears but once in a generation, was Georg Hein- 
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rich E%v>UU, \vhose curler, as remaikable for lU cxccutricUies ns for ils brill* 
inocy, i-eads aliaosc like a fable- He wae bom bi Gdttingeu, lu 1808, aud died there 
in 18V5. Ills grainmAi' appeared to 1827, as Jmtwcfte Gwimniaitifc der^ieOruierteji 
•^pracJte,' but from tb© fiflli lo tlie preeenteighth edition it bear* tlie title 
hcJiu LeJirifli^ dtr Ae&i'dfscAen des Altffn Simda, 888 pp. Of all Che He* 

brew grammaie Umt have appeared ibis la certaioly tL© roost philoeopiiicfll: lUs 
method Is sptbetlcand speculative. Not only are tbs results of Semitic study, 
but aleo the i)rinciples of pliUology In general, here alloired to show llieir influ¬ 
ence, and the factore and ageucies that combine In tbs growlii and development 
of tbe language put into requleltton for the expUixaCion of the eciinology and 
word formation in Ilebreu'. He does cot take the facts of tbe Iniignage aitd 
then by tbe process of analy'sls show how these facts became such, as is the 
metliod of Geseniiis, but rather, on the other liand, he assumes pliilolo(rical data, 
and allows how, finm tbs basis of tlie roots and stems of tb© language, Uie gendei*, 
cases, tenses and moods grew into what tliey are now. With Geaeutus he et.- 
deavora to expimn Hebrew from Hebrew alone, at least treats it olilsGy as self- 
explanatory, hut. iu doing so, follows a couree axactly the opposite from the one 
pursued by hia great co-laborer. His views can best bs learned in bis Introductory, 
from p. 17—88. HJs standpoint is further illustrated by tlie portion lie takea 
over against the clauns made for tlie Arabic, In reference to antiquity of form, and 
utility In the explanation of Hebrau'. He asys, p. 19: 

“ Over i^aliist tb© Aramaic languages, v’hich «are known to ua only iu tbe 
form tbsy appeared lu the last few centuries before Clirlst. the Hebrew, as it ap* 
)>ear8 in tbe powerful and migh^ langui^e of the propheta and the great poets, is 
dlstinguisliea by a greater fulness and more developed struetuie, over aginst the 
Arabic, M hlch is, Indeed, iXKne developed in some points, but in its structure of 
words aud sentences has become as peculiar and Inflexible (stun ) as Che Arabic 
dseert, and which appears on the stage of history only 400 years after Christ, It is 
dlstisguished by greater antiquity aud by its mobile aud youthful character. . . . 
Many features, which in the younger languages have been divided, and in this or 
that dialect b^e undergone a peculiar development, tbe Hebrew still retains in 
m undivided state. Therefore, tiie study of tlis SemiUc as a family of ianguagee, 
must begin cspedsliy with tbe Hebrew, because this laugu^ exlklbits to us tbe 
oldest form of tbe Semitio in its oonnectloo and oilguiality." 

The system of Justus Olaliausen (died 1884) is like and unlike that of Ew&ld. 
In ite general features bis XeAiiiieil dei* fie^ndisc^n ^proc^, the first and only 
volume of w’bioli appeared in 1881 , Is similar to Ewald's in ite s^ntlietic character, 
in building up the grammar from philological and phUosophlcal preentses, and en* 
deavoriJig to follow its gradual growth; but It differs from Hwald in its endeavors 
to show this procession in its liistorical unfolding from tbe original Semitic lan¬ 
guage, and in finding the materials for this historical hs.^B in tbe Arabic. His 
antithesis to Bwald finds ©xpi'ssslon already onp. 2 . where lie says, “In refereuce 
to tbe primitive character of the whole linguistic structure, both as to sounds and 
words, tbe Hebrew is surpassed by the Arabic.'’ This be proceeds to prove from 
Idstoricaland linguistic argumeuts; and concludes with tbe remaik, '’that it is 
evident from what preoedsa, that tbe compatisou of no cognate language throws 
80 much light upon tiie Hebrew as does the Arabic.” Proceeding from this stand¬ 
point. be gives iu bis giwmmar from page 8 to page 80 , a complete gnunmatical 
sclieme, based upon the Arabic, of what he would ccoalder original Semitic forms. 
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lA hJ9 gramcuor proper, starts oa( fi'Otn these plulosophicftll^cous trued forma 
to expimji the cLm’acter, origin aud meauiog of the fortos as found in the Oid 
Testament. Tins prinoipie gives form and character to bis n'lioie giammatical 
s»*ork. HU system can be ciUled the linguiaUc-comparative, combined with Uie 
liUtoricai metliod. Quite a suoceesfa] attempt to popnlaiiie Uie method and 
results of Olshauaen, we find in BickeJl’s ft-tnjdrUe dei* AefriviscAen 
18d9, translated by Frofessor Samnel Ivee Cuittss, Jr., as Outllsee of KebieH* 
Grsminar.” 1877. 

A synthesis of Eaald and Olshausen ^^‘e have in the Xehrhwh der hsfrrdticAsa 
<?rom»udi^ published 1879, by Piofeseor H. Slade, lu Giessen, who thus endeavora 
to do for Hebrew what Noldeke has done for the Aramaic languages. He seeks 
to work only with llie Hcknowledged coriect pnnclples o! philology, but at the 
same time takes into consideration only the matcrlale that are really at band in Uie 
Old Testament, and has quite sucosesfully combined the principles as advocated 
by these two great grammarians. His o^ect, in doing so. was to give a correct 
picture of the Ifebrew language as really existing. (Tbruiorr, p. v.) 

Tlie last on the list Is the iR«mnacA*lTh£^et Uhrgtljiiudt der hebrJiwhfn 
^raeke, by Dr. Frlsdrldi Eduard KMg, of Lelpa^, of which tlie first volume, 
treating of tlie script, the pronuneiation, Uie pronoun and the verb, appeared la 
18S1. Ilia method )s partly itew' and partly old. He virtuaJly returns to the 
analytic manner of Geeenius and Bbttcher, but with many Improvements, and is 
more scientific; )ie la, farther, hisloricakl, inasmuch as be endeavors to trace tlie 
development of existing forms out of the older, which he, too, finds, for the most 
part, in the Arabic; he follows out the principlee of the physiology of soiuid 
(Iauij3^olcgis],w'hich seeks to explain on a rational basis the nature of the 
letter-soimds, their influeoce on each otlier, their changes, etc. A distuigaiahing 
feature of the work is the fact that It is a commentary on all oUier gmenmars, 
by presenting the ifofos cont mff s wre on all the disputed pouite of grammar, and 
by tlie discussion of the jmw and cone offered by the various grammarians. There 
is no other grammar that glvea so clear an insight into tbt real questions of He¬ 
brew grammar, its interrogation points and problems, and in genersl siicb a com* 
pletc survey of the whole field of inquiry, as does the work of Kdnig. 

Xt may not be out of place here to remark that tbe studies of Asayriologises 
have as yet produced but few, if any, tangible or important results for Hebrew 
grammar; their treasuries have yielded good gold for Hebrew laricography 
cliiefiyiand not for Hebrew grammar. Tlie discussico now going on between 
tlie *'Arabic '* and the “ anU*Arabic,” or Assyrian schools, is almost entirely in the 
department of the dictionary. The protest raised by tlie younger Delitraoli aud 
otliera sgamst the methods of the editors of Gesenlus’ DIcUoaary is exclusively 
against the uso, or abase, of Arabic for tbe explanation of tbe meaning of Hebrew 
w'Orda, and the antithetia of tbe proteatanta le that rather tbe Assyrian should 
utter tbe decisive voice in thia regard, whenever comparisons with the dialects 
are made. But In no perceptible manner have the recent Assyrian reeearoKers 
inffoenced Uie methoda of Hebrew' grammariruis. 
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ON’ A EEBEEW IHANOSCNIPT OF THE YEAR 1800. 

By CVBua adler. 

jQhM HopUu UnlTenliy. BaldooK. 

MAQUscrJpt copies of the Hebrev Biblo are comparaUvel; rare. aiid. coneider^ 
Jog tbe aotigtiit)' of the books which compose it, e:(tTemely modem. Writers 
vaguely allude to a manuscript of tbe 9Ui ceaturj, bnt Ite exiateacs cannot be 
verified.^ T)>e oldest MS. in Qie Brfurt Llbraiy, and, nccoiding to Lagarde, tlte 
oldest extant cop; of tbe Massora, has been assigned the date of 1100 (Sycmiicta, 
p. IS7). Tlie oldest Hebrew MS. Bible in the BU^liolh^ue ImpmaU (Derenboorg's 
Caialoguti dee ifawtecriia Hefrma et &emaritai«« dela L) is 1286. Moreover, 
many of tbe early MSS., and even some at the early prints, are tinpunctuated. 
The meet complete MS. of Che Pentateuch and commentaries In the JBiMiotheqw 
Trnperiaie is !o this condjUoD.3 Such also 1 j the case with the la^ number of 
H8' copiee of Uie Pentateuch now extant, »d they UlMr under tbe sdditloiial 
disadvantage of all being miilCiplicationa of one original. This unfortunate state 
of afTairs leaves us no facts on which to study the history of the vowel points, 
ar>^ makes textual critaciam a hasardoos undertaking. 

With this preface, a MS. of considerable interest may now be introduced. It 
is at present the property of Mayer Sulzberger, Ssq., of Pbiladelplito, and was 
purchased by him from toe late Dr. Wickersbam, who had himself bought it from 
Professor Yineeoso GustMe, now living at Florence, Italy. It was eold as a MS. 
of the year 1800 , and was pronounced, from an examination of the bandwriting 
(by Rabbi lesl, of Ferrara), to be of tliat date. Our Sret purpose b to aacertaiu 
whether there be any internal evid^ce to corroboiete these statements. 

The MS. contains or rather O’jijnni supplicatory prayers 

recited by Jews between Kew Years day and the day of Atonement. Its first 
part agrees exactly, even to the arrangement, witl) a collection made by the great 
Italian scholar, Samuei David Lussato, except tost, where his edition reads *^lierd 
Che reader soys any prayer wbioh he pleasee," our MS. has always Inserted one—a 
confirmation of both tbe oorrectness of the editor and tlie antiquity of the M9. 
That it was tlie custom to insert poeUcal Invocations at tliese places is proved by 
a MS. Qlo. 680 of tlie Catalogne) preserved in the Imperiale. Its title 

ia OOlJnri ^10'. ^ poetical invocatfons inserted, five correspond 

with tooss ia our MS., vis 

■ > ■ mw ■ . • . n;?n»vo 

Our MS. possesses tluee such poems which can be recognised {two from their 
acrostics, and the tJUrd from its having lived even to our own time) aod which 
may fumisJi some evideuce in regard to its date. Tbe first, Ute acrostio'of which 
is is a i>oem of no merit. It was probably written by an Itallau of tbe 

twelfth century, though tbe single name of Daniel is so common, that nothing 
positive can be asserted concerning blm. Tbe next Is the famous oi 

1 $ucb M KS. «si rvporti.'d to wlssio tbe PtrioA LIDrsry. As iOQalir coocoroins It bu oot 
gUcKmI a reply from ibeLlbrarlao, Abbe Pemau. 

1 le tbe oelebrsted coUecuoo of MSS. of habbl Xwne OppenbeUaer, nov t pert of the 
BoCIrfao Lfbrtrr, tbe oMest M6. Ii eu unpnnetuated oae of tbe Peauteueh, or cbo year isms 
N o. 107 ot ilie cetelofuo io tbo otdwt puoctuataU lozt lo bis coUocfloo. It ir a copy of th» 
PisIbs no older ibts tbo fourteentb, ind poetibly is lire ae (be ilzteoiKb cvorory. 
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B»by& itm BakodA, wbo flourisliafl about tho year 1100. TJie third, and for tis 
nort iaportoat> coimeca Itself, In three ways, with Che Dame of Menaljem 
^nati. TbeacroBticis pH [003 ‘3"! '3 [Opn OHIO 

“MeofiJjem, the little one” beh^ the humble way in which people ordluahly 
describe themselTee. The poem has a superaoription 

■BKJNpn iTN Ps'T oruB '1 3-in NJ3-I1 W13 .-nantf nann 

and lastly we have the eabsottplion, or elgnatuie, of the auUior, giving bis name 
as it occurs in the acrostic. 

Before attemptmg to draw any conclualoas from these statementa, it will be 
Stting to describe, hi detail, the arrangemaita of the MS, It con^sCs of thirty- 
four leaves, of mingled parcUmeiit and vellum, and is written by a band which 
can tiDheaitatlngly be prouoxmced as tliat of a profesriona) scribe. Tbe leaf le $i 
iJiches long, and 12 } inches broad; and. from the ageing of the Vigie, this would 
seem to have been th^r origiaal siae. The formation of tlie letters ia, to some 
extent, peculiar, t^s oHph is formed thua, H; the pe thus, 3—ao that jh and fe 
are not disringuished except by the mj>A« mark; the lu thus, with meyiq 
not b^ng differentiated; there is no dlatinetion between T and "j; ^ and t we 
distinguished only by the shading of the latter, which makes it identical wUh the 
printed 1; 3 is followed very closely by “i or», especially tlie latter, the two almost 
appearing to form a compound letter. On the top of the first page there are two 
lines and a half written In a style of Hebrew known as Cursive Italian. They 
are much blurred and obscured, and were not written by the person who wrote the 
MS. As far as the inscription could be deciphered, it leads as follows: 

pH mri’ [nsr^ 

wo ••'*To D’jwnji nr ^ "OO ' 'OJKono nny 

nj cidv »sm ivn^oo p 

The top line is merely an Invocation, “ Way this be for a good memorieL Amen 
then a break; then, ‘'Rabbi Isaac, of Reganatl;’' a^iother break; then, ''sold me 
this book of supplications, and recdvsd from me;” another break—probably the 
price; then comes the name. “Moses Raphael, son of Rabbi Doctor Joseph, son 

of-(?)•• 

The above Inscription warrants us In concluding that Isaac Reganati either 
wrote the US. himself, or, if he was not a scribe, hired one to do It for him, Tliat 
Isaac Reganati was a contemporary and Immediate successor of MeuaJieD, we 
may Infer fiom the fact of his having preserved tlie poem; for nothing short of 
filial affection could have induced him to that step. Ment^em Reganatl died ii. 
1290, and is known to tbe modem world ouly as a great KsbbalJst. I'rom these 
facta, as well as from the inscription, from tbe poem of Bakoda aud that of 
Daniel, joined with the tradition and tbe opinion of the expert referred to, I 
think it safe to assume that the MS. before us is one of tbe latter part of the 
thirteenth, or of the eaxlier part of the fourteenth century. 

And DOW the question arises, Doee any more Interest sCtach to tJiis to 
any other antiquarian curiosity ? In view of the statemerts made above, con- 
earning tha rarity of eariy MSS. of the Bible, even unpunctuated, the discovery, 
in 80 old a MS. as this, of some part of the Scriptures punctuated, however small 
that part of it may be, must be of some value. 

Scattered among tbass supplicatory prayers are Uiirteeu Tsalms; and a 
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comparl9on has fieiaed some poluts wltieU are of consideml^le importauce from 
A historioel, Sd Vi's!! ns gfomniAtleali point of vie^. 

The vsilatlons in the text, while uot very nomeroua, are strikinf. In Ps. 
Ci:xxvui., 7, it reAfls UTHSTlV f<« though the latler Is given in the 

margin. la Ps. xavju.. 7, we read for 'M'i ’ty; m fonner h 

certainly the more poetical Mptaesion. In Pa. cxu., 8, the ^ttatlrnKwrum, 
is wrlttea I" cvni., 8. for *‘ 7 , we have in the passr^e 

JO "lySJ lo xtvi., 7, pj<n occurs in place of' In xtvr., 
O^rhH ts Sneerted after niH’- P8« tisxvt., e, ‘7>p‘7 for ‘pip^; and with 
this is an xdJowsble conatractioa (cf. Ps. v., 8, and Is. xlviii-, 18). 
Ps. x.'cviir., 8, tha whole passage-onF^ p{< 

omitted in «ie text, and is added above In a dUlerent Iiaodwritlng- 0*!?^ ts 
frequently abbrevlAted to doable ycd. We have flfty-eix acrtjMionsa pUnte, and 
eight defe«ivts, which do not occxir In the ordinary text. 

If we but remember the extreme etrictneas of the rules which bound tUe 
scribes, the Massorab.i whi<^ counted tbe letters, the notions about the mystical 
value of writing Ure name of God in a certain way, we cannot but conclude 
that the wnter cf this little worh had before him a text of tbe Slbte differiog 
materiaDy from tbe taSus rtceptu*. 

An examination of the vowel potnta proved even more interesting. The 
appended notes tiiowover five hundred vartetlone; and tlie table will give some 
idea M to where they lie. Three hundred are takei> up in a confusion of qames, 
jxuJuih, and ftaie/^hah. The pre-tonic as in "Xn) m 
is xmknowQ; the article frequently does not Uke a qnffKs before Che gutturals; 

is written with qames, Instead of hau/ yiOiah; on tbe other hand, * 7 ^ 
followed by mcfa/, ia pdnted with hattf-pafft^ 

It may be suggested that all Cbla results from pure ignorance; but tlie fact 
that all the without the dapesA. have the r«])Ae marlced. ie itself 

sufficient evidence that tbe US. has been carefully written. Of course, it would 
be ludicrous to suppose that one MS. of this kind could overthrow a well estab¬ 
lished system; nor do I attempt to draw any defiuite conclusions from the facte 
gathered. Yet it would seem Uiat we have here au absolutely phonetic system of 
representation, without a knowledge of some of tbe rulse of Hebrew Orammat 
which, at best, seem arbitrary. 

A study of the consonantal characters, and a comparison with a MS. of the 
twelfth century, have suggeeted another point It seems rather unusual that the 
Hebrew characters should, with the exception of five terminals, consist entirely of 
initials; but these two hlS8. seem to show tiiat the MS. style, at least, possessed 
msdials as well. The present square chaiactere correspond exactly to tbe Initials, 
and have only been in exclusive use since tbe invention of prinUi^. 

The peouliarlQee of punctnaboo seem to show that Qamhi's^ grammatical 
system was not without opponents. Aben Esra asserts that there were but seven 


1 1n Pe. oiIU., 7, ta«r» Is 4 panotustloo wbicb ebovs So sUssncs M XMsoreUo tndlUoo, Ihs 
•oic with tbs sots ninto nno. is punonistce suo nets to Ps. onxvKi.. a 

11 writs ths nsos Qsnhl. l>eoauis lAsts irs three MBS. of bis in the &ibH0Ca4qii0 
fnpesfoir. ]o whleh U l» pMhted la ebat way. See tbe intereetias CiseussiOB lo the ^uunesum. 
Uareb 2S.19S4. 
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vowela; and Jndali La Lsvi confirms tills Btat€meut.‘ LuzaUo’s studies resulted 
in the same conelusioiLS Comp4rati?e grammar will also militate against this 
aystcK. Evan anch a complex language as BtMoplc lias but seven vmvels. 

As was remarked before^ one MS. Is not eooagh to warrant an? positive 
infereacos. Tat 1 tlibik that tbese facts are important enough to deserve the 
attenCioD of editors of future critical editions, 

Kora. In tli« followloe pr«a«nteU»B, tbo BogUab siMlIint of Hobrav worCi U tbn of tbo 
auaor of tko sruele: an MoepUon was oaCo Io ibe cbm of ibla artioM for r«Mons appsroot to 
tIL Ttadbe.hoiroTor.ieKpreaontoS brx end aetbrowlib CedlilB, as tbe Author would bavs 
had iu—[So.] 


PSALM LXV- HD 


1, 


Dagesli tvanting in V- 

2. 

n;p-i 

Hatef-^ames (7) nuder ^ for qibhua (x). 



Qames (7) under for patliah 

S. 


Oagesh emoting in n> 


TX 

Hatef*i>atbAh (“1 under y for qamea (7). Sere (w) under ”7 
for segliol {7). 



Scriptio plena. 

4. 

hiii^ 

Scriptlo plena 


'JO 

Sere (w) under Q for seghol {t). 

6. 

nrr^in 

Qames (t) under n for patlisfe (^)- Delltsscli points 3 with 
batef'patha^; our MS. follows the ordinar7 shews simplex. 


^rrp 

Sere (•«-} under n for seghol (t). DagliesU wanting in 3. 


ttnp 

p^va 

Scriptio plena 

6. 

Dageeh wanting in 3. 



Qames It) under j3 for pathafe (•*•). 

7. 


Dageah wanting in 3. 



Hatef-eeghol (7) under for sbeaa simplex (-r). Dagesh 
wanting in f. 

8. 

D*0' 

Qames (7) under ♦ for patha^ {—). 


ovii 

Qames (7) under i for pecbab. Sere (w) under n for seghol {7). 


poq] 

Patheb {*=-) under ,"t for batef-pathalj (7)- 

9. 

nivp 

Scripdo plena. 

^I’nniKp 

Sorfptlo plena. 



Shewa simplex (7) under ^ for qames (7). 


Tiy> 

Sliewa simplex {—) under ^ for qames (7). 



Dagesh wanting is n> 


> Soe tbo ooholarl; artMlo of Dr. Feisentbai, to tbo Hepaaics ter Uap, p. Si A dUousslon of 
die pro^^aaiU sehool is bOTOOd tbo scope of tbo preceot paper. Karwe not heps ter a fuUor 
discusoico of tho Cubjoct trora Dr. Felesothal ? 

> Cf. hls“Toboib *al bsgebaiA" ■galost ibs sotioultraed autbeoUeUr of tbo Zo/tar. 
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llSIlKAICA. 


VK nips 

mb 

r^n 
n;ori 
II. nnj 
rnnJ 
05*513 
rt|ii^Dn 


12. 



m 

n;"gnn 

H- 


ons 

-g 

!• m 

8. moci'' 

r i IT 

*^3J 

I’pn 

’JK 


Pathab (•=-} under Q fox qainw. Dageah wanting in 3 and in fl 
Palhab M under pt f<w N 

for q&mes (t)- 

Scriptto plena; dagesh wanting infi? ^mpl« (t) under 
p for Ijawf-pcthab (-sr); (—) wider p for Mghol (—). 

Qames (t) under 1 for pathab (-r); iam» (-r) under 3 
for patbab (—1- 

Segliol (t) under *7 for eere {t). 

Dageeb wanting in H* 

£«gesh wanting in 

<^me8 (t) under J for putbab C”^ 

Scriptlo plena; sere (•^) under T for segbol (t^). 

Scriptio plena; dageeh wandag in 

Sbewa ^plex (t) under } for bfttef'P»*^*b t”) (given ae a 
variant 1, Sere under J for eeghol (*r). ScrIpUo plena. 
Qamee under J for pathab {“)• 

ScTiptio plena; sere (-:r) under fi for s^hol (t), 

Sere (*!!•) under *7 for segbol (t). 

Patbab t”) 1 qwuea (*r)- 

Scriptlo plena. 

Pathab (“) 1 qaoes [’ t ) \ bol«» (D ^ 

ebureq 11). 

Patbab (“) 3 games (—). 

Patbab t”) under 2 for gamea (t). 

PSALM LXXSVI. IS 

Hatef-pathab <—) ander H for qamea It); segbol (t) under 3 
for ^wa simplex (t). 

Patbab (**') under y for games (t)- 

Hatcf-garoes <t) under for gamea; pathab (“) under T for 
games (t)- 

Qames (t) under J for patbab (^). 

Batef-pathab {t) under n for gswes (t). 

Hatof.paUiab (-) under for games (t). 

Segbol (t) under 1 for sbewa ampler (t)- 
Seghol (t 1 under for eare t“)* 


$. oi*n 

'nn 

«. 

i*:ii 
«. ‘?1p3 

'niJVDn 
‘7. 

8. fK 

«. 

wia; 

U'lH 

nin 



On a HsbrbW lUSTOCSIPt OF THE YSAB 1800. 

Da^reah wantb^ in *. 

Ha6«f-q»iDM (*5-) under rr for quo». Segbol (-r) under J for 

m M, 

Written '« 

Seehd (-v-) under {< for sere {tt). 

Seghel (-7) under for sera {-=-). 

Written 

91 

Qamee (t) under j for i«tha|» (•*•). 

Written 

t 

Qames (t) under 0 for patbe^ M. 

Quau (vJ under “1 for pathah {—). 

Our MS. reads 

Qamee (t) under n for patha^ (-s-). 

Patlial} ('^) under ^ foe qaeoee (7). 

PathaJj (-^•) under 1 for qamee (*r). 

Seghoi (t-) under for^ser© (—). 

PathaJj (•=•} under 2 for qames (•?•). Seghol (rr) under for 
iMitef-seghol (v)* 

Written 

Ti 

Segbol (—) undei' ^ for sere (*r>). 

Qamea {t) under 0 for pathalj M, Paibaij M under y for 
batef'patliati (^). 

Qani€e(-r) under K for Ijaief-patbab (t). 

Pethal) under > for qamee <7). 

Qamee (7) under n for pathal) (-s-). 

Written '♦». 

Sbewa rimplen (7) under 

Scriptio plena. S^hol (7) under ty tor aere. 

Qamae (7) under 2 tot pethajj (f). 

Qamee (7) under T tor patha^i (-s-). Pallie^i under for 
qemee {7). 

Pathah (**•) under for l^atef-pathab (7). Hatof-paUiab (7) 
under ,1 tor pathaJj. Dageab wanting In 
Qamee (7) under for ]jatef<i«tbal; (7). 



Hbbraica. 


12. ’J-fK 

1$. 

14. ^Op 

1 B 93 

TOP 

16 . rrnKi 
'JHN 
Dim 
pjpil 
D^DN 
3*11 


S^gbol (t) an^er for Ijireq. Segho] <-7*) und6r Q for shevfr 
simplex (t 3- 
Writtco 

Q^ee (—) DJuIer H for patheJ) (^). 

Pathni <•**) ttuder K for batef-pathalj (t). Qsmiee (*r) under 
3 for patiab (“)• 

Pacha^ (^) under y for qamee (v). 

Qamee (t) under J for pethiJ; (-s-). 

Patba^ (f) under p for games (—). 

Hauf.petha^ (7) under y for qemee (7). Qamee (7) under 
p for petit^k t”)* 

Qamee (—3 under for pethah (-=“). 

Ponctnated Uiua DeUtsseb 
Qainee (^} under J for patbal; (7). 

Pa that (—J under iy for qamea (—). 

Qamea (*r) under ^ for pathab (~ 3 . 

Written '♦». 

t: 

Qamee (t) under ^ lor paduV (~)» 

Qames (t*) under PI lor patbah {—). 

Qames (?) under fl for patbah (“). 

Qamea {—) under for pathab (~)* 

Sbewa staiplex (?) nndet *1 for seghol. Seghol (?) under ^ 
for balef-seghol (?). 


le- 

’PPni 



W*? 

17. 

’pmry 




Segbol (—) under for sere (*!!•). Qames (t) under *7 for 
patbab (•*■)- 

Hatef.games (?) under fT lor qamea (?}. 

Segbol (?) under f for shewn simplex. Dagesb omitted in f. 
Hatef.pathah (?) under y for pathab (~). 

Sere (“) under 3 for seghol (?). 

Qamea (?) under ^ for batef.patbab (?). 

Qamee (?) under for patbab (^); scriptio plena. 

Qamea (?) under *1 for patbab ('^)« 

PSALM CXXXil. The MS. gives it 
Qaines (?) under 0 for patbab M* 



On a HauBsw Manuscript oi the Ybar 1800. 87 

rHi S«gbol t“) ujider K for sere (t-). 

J2- Qmem (t) Tindet je for featef.p&that (x). 

Qbciim (-r) under 3 for pathi^ {-^). 

® N3K PAthdj M uoder for qames (-r), 

Sefhol (T-) under y for bAtef-gegbol (tt). 

HMef-pAthib (t:) under y for pethalj 
*J^y^ Petheb under p for gnmee (•?-). 

4. Sere (tt) under K for segbol {t^). geghol {•?) under n for 

sere (-»•}. 

TLere is a V before whiclj was afterwards stricken ont CJames 
(t) under Q for patha^ ^t-). 

Ip Helef^pathab t*«r) under y for patbab (—)• 

Qaioes (t) under' for pathat (-s*). 
rtl“t Segkol {—) under J for sere (-^), 

Qamee (t) nnker Q fov patia^ (•*•). Shewa simplex (-r) under 
y for l)atef>pat,bat^ (tt). Fatal) (^) under n for qames (?) 
n^3Wa Patbalj M under T for qamea (?). 

“\y\ Raief-pathal) {-sr) under y for pathalj (•*•). 

* PathaJ) (^) under J for qsmea (—). 

Qamee {—) under n iot patJiai (-s-). 

Soriptio plena. 

yjJT Q&mee (?) under p for pitht^ (-a*). 

Hatef-pathal) (-s^) under n qamea (?). Scrlptio plena. 
Sliewa simplex (?) under for games (?), 

Hatef-patha^i (?) under y for patbal) 

Qamas (?) under X for patbalj (-a-X 

11 . Qames (?) under 3 for paUi&l; (•*•). 

PpN Segbol (?) under K for Ijatef-eoghol (“)• 

SIC^; Pathat (-S') under > for Qames (?). 

?)J6D3 SegboJ (?) under J for shewa airoplex (?). 

KPO*? Segbol (—) under D for sere (-::-). 

12. '^ly) Scriptlo plena. 

Qanaes (?) under ^ for potbal) (***). Segbol (?) under 1 for 
sere (-^). 



*68 


Hestluca. 


DA 

DH'AD 


"ly 


u. 'omAO 


16 . 



H'TPni 

n’ovs? 


i' rrvip^ 
rnp 

s. D’ri^?^ 

nono 

•: 

8 - '^i; 

4 

imw 3 

5 . -)nA 
vjjp 
•ino^’ 

«• "?? 
?rwj^ 


Qftmes (t) under J for petbab {-^). 

Sere (-n-) under 3 for sUew& elmplex (-r)< 
j for Bcre (*!!•). 

PatKa^k {-S') under for Ijetcf^patbdj (*»). 
^tef-pnthab t”) under y for padialj (-*-). 
Hatef-pathob l'^) ^der n for qwnee (t). 
Ihkthal) under ^ for betef*i)&clial} (“). 
I^tef-patha^ (-sr) under y for pathcb {”)• 
Seghol (-?) undei' it» for sere (-s-). 

Scriptio defecUva. 

Q&mde (7) wder ^ for betef-patbab (~)* 
3 for qamea (t)» 

Patha^ l-c*) under n for <jai»« (—). 

Q&mee (*7) under "| for patbab ("}• 

Qames (*7) under n for potbab 


Segbol under 


Pathab under 


PSALM XLVI. 10 


(4juaea (r) under J for pathab l*^)- Dagesb wantiug in V« 
Qamee under “) for pathab 

HaUf*pathab (“) under y for pathab (”)• 

Seghol (7) under for bataf-aeghol (—). 

Qamee (7) under O for pathab 8hewa simplex (7} under 
n for liatef-patbab (”). 

Saiptio plena. 

Hatef-pathab (7) under y for patbafe (-•*)- 
Pathab under ♦ for seghol (7I. 

Qamea {7) under J for pathab (“)* Pathab (•) IJUder x for 
batef'pethab (7)* 

Pathab ( -) under Jl for qamee (7)- 
Pathab ('-) under i for qamea (7). 

Qamee {-,-) under \y for pathab (- )• 

Qamea { .-) under p for ahewa simplex (7). SerlpUo pleiia. 
Qames (v) under 3 for ijalhab (—). 

Hatef-patbab (7) under y for abewa simplex (7}. Patbah (^J 
under for Qames (>-). 



On a Hebrew Makctscrift of tee Year !800. 


Segbol onder K fM httef-seslwi ( ^ 

’• Qwn« (—) binder 0 pathah (-.*). 

J10J1 Patlmh (-S’) under n tor ( '). 
pX Our MS. reads p)J<rr- 
8. !DJ^O Qameg (t) under J for \)$,ihih (-=-). 

6. Tlie word D*n^ bas been added after HIJl*- 

Qames (t) under K for batef-pathah (-srj. 

10.n*KCiry?p Hatef-paihsb under fp qames (t}. 

* 1 ^ Hscef-psthOi (—) under ^ for pathih (r), 
nVp Beghol (t) under V tM (“)• 
pxn Pitbnh (^) under n tor qamea {t). 

Qabim (t) under for patbali (-). 

Segliol (—) under V tor eere ( r). 
ri’in Qacoee (t) under p) for heUt-i>etha}i (). 

(^ee ( t) ujider y for b®t«f-i>4thob (=.). 

(C'KD Pethafe {-=-) under 2 tor qsmee (t)* Segiiol (-r) under K tor 
sere (^). 

Hakf'patbal; (t) under H for qames (-r). 

PK3 Psthab (-S') under 2 tor qamee (t). 

13. Qaaaee (*r) under J for pathalj (**•). 

Qames (t 1 under » for psdub (•=*)• 

PSALM LL K3 

*• nyjpJ? Qames (t) uuder J for patbab 
2. K123 Scriptlo defeoclva. 

Seghol (--) under for sere ( 
ii2 Pecbob (-J*) under 2 tor qames (t). 

r 

ns Qaines (t) under 3 for i)&thsl> (v). 

^20 Qames (t) under 3 for pathalj (“*•). 

8. »;3n Hatef-qames (w) under n tor games (r). Seghol (t) uuder J 

for sere (-•). 

D’rt^K Segikol ( 7 ) under for balef-seghol (•»)• 

Tj'IDn^ Shewa simplex (t) uuder n for segLol ( 7 ). 

2h2 Scriptio plena. 

Pathah (•S') under y for qamea ( 

*■ rrSTT The rr fa not found in tUe MS- 
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llfiBIUlCA. 



Qamda (— ) under 55 for (“)• Patbalj {— ) under for 

batef'patiieb {~)* 

6 . rina*? 

Segbol (7) under *) for Bbewa simplex (-r)> 

% 9 

Pelbeb {~} 0 ^ qemee (t)< 

yyi) 

Psthab (~) n qames (— ). Qames (7) uoder for 

patbafe (-S'). 


Sere {7) under j for segtol (7). 


Hatef-pathab (~) under for bireq. 

\St$i 

Qnmes (7) under botb D y for patbab 


Qeaed (t) under n patbab 


Hatef-Hjamea ( 7 ) under *1 for qamee (7). 


Hatef'qamea (7} under for qazaes ( 7 )> 

y> piij? 

Patbab (~) under ^ for sbewa slaplax (7). Hatef-patbah (7) 
under y for games (7). Scdptlo defective. 

’jnop]^. 

Segbol (7) under n betef*aegbol (— ). Q&mee {7} under D 

for patbab 

8 . no^ 

Segbol ( 7 } under }< for batef^seghol (— }. 

n'rtol 

Scrlptto defective. 

nriDy\ 

Shmeq (^) with n qlbbua (7), 

no^n 

Hatef gamea (7) tinder pl fcv qamee {t)> 

»• 

Sagbol (7) under K ^^re (^). 


Begbol { 7 ) under ^ for eere (^). 

’JP33P 

Qamea (7) under ^ for pathab 

r3^ 

Qamee (t 1 under {< for patba^ {*r}. 


Seghol (—) under y for aere (— ). 


Pathab (”) under n for qames (7). 

n»3T 

Pathab (~) n f<» qamea (7). 

(In ort«r U) wve ciMiM, Oe r«ai«lelD£ tftrUaoDtof tbe U 8 . under coiiiid«r*tloo» &re ptac«d 
io tebulir fom.—Sd.) 


11. 

'Kcsno 

T T ^ • 

• T T ♦♦ 

pij^n 

n^D 



14- 

n3»^n 

n2*m 

T * ^ 


nPTO 

nnD 16. 


Try^t< 

IS. 


mn 

O^fl 


Id. 












• 7 ^ 





On a llEBREW MAlOJSCBlPr OF THE YSAB 1300. 
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o*rt*?K 


ninNi 

nin«i 




18. 

0’n‘?N 





21. 

f*sn^ 

norrn 

17. 


It 


w 

>8 






'^le. 

18. 


ponn 



rjnjro 


riar 

fiar 

T y 






PSAIiM OXXV. 

ncf. 


1. 


nyjp^ 


inn 

fnn 

2. 

Tfr\H 

TVV 


11^ 

0*7 




8. 

n:?ot^K 

ni^OB^ 


n»3^'()»ri) 



no 

np 

3. 






4. 

JJSDK 

flflOK 


vi’pn 

vi*on 


n^3‘(^n 





S. 

nsrii 

iBni 

10. 

vtrr'? 

VK-rn 

6. 




fay> 

|13C^ 





noKi 

noKi 



TiB^on 





:iDK 

:|9S< 



ipE>i 



-in> 


noK 



•ni 

ini 




7. 


KVn 

18. 

iirwi 

OPKI 



21C>0 

U. 




u^nri 

uvrrn 


7:n> 

IT!'? 

8. 




vp^9 

VO^P 



PSALM 

CVUJ- 

rtp 


2. 


ni’tt'w 

4. 


0*9P 


'IK 


8. 

'?:?5 


8. 

rri^;? 

m\y 


D’PK? 

DW' 


‘733n 

‘535I7 


n^pn 

?11PD 


n^yi? 

n7yw 


in 



-iri^ 



O’pw* 

D'pw' 
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Hbbraica. 



nnoK 

r|noK 


onsjo. 

ons^) 

e. 


'7^. 


’ppHp 

♦pp’^no 



O’DC^* 

10. 

'vm 

♦ypn 





'7k 



pKH 

[••iKn 


Dn5< 

o'lni^ 

7. 

li'b‘7 




rrinnK 


rv^n- 


11. 

’)'7’?v 

’J‘?3i’ 


’.yjn 

’Jin 


nr 

nr 

& 

-cn 

"DT 


onK 

Dnt« 


1?5’‘173 

Vnpa 

12. 

K^rt 

x^n 


nf?jw 



i<vn 

Kvo 



np7nK 


?krnWv3 

irmK3X3 



ppn 

IS. 

nan 

t » 

n?rt 


niDD 

nio 





“iinN 

n^Of< 



D‘n7K3 

9. 




yn 

*5!n 



rr^JP 


oia; 

0)21 



PSALM x:n- 



s. 

nr 

■'3' 



0’*w 



:|»JS 


vn7a‘ 

♦ T : 

vnP?* 



P’PP 


*7V 

nv 

4. 


’J’r 

0, 








7j; 

s. 

nos*’ 




7oi 

r T 



PSALM CXLU. 

3PP« 


1. 

rrj;s3 

mx07 



'^X 

)al« «raiur« ta&s bwo Qiad« in tbe 


rriio 

m)H3 

puoctDtaoD of 3 an4:0« vltb vbu ob]««c 
dMBoot appear.) 



TjpnN 




5 

P’sn 

tjin 


mv 

^nnv 


nKn> 



VJS*? 

VJ37 


nop 

noD 


n'JH 

y)i< 


K^n^n 

jj'nn 

4. 



6. 






Ok a Hesrbw Makuscritt of tiib Ybab 1300. 


33 


o'ni 

D’^nn 

^vp^e 



rra'^'p.'n 


’iOO 


’nY^T 8. 


n»ri3! 


»flnho 

'io}n 


Here is & note 

rri-iD 




PSALM CXXXVIIl. In the US« it l9 nuinber«<l f’^p. 



'^)i7 

pmsQ 

t 

P^o 



yi’* The MS. contains 

2- n^nn^K 

n^nntt'K 

and above • 

• probably lor * 

^'1? 


as a correction. 




♦rnn 


*7^ The Musoret note 



isD‘?in3'rf yet - 
♦ 

ft's b&ve It 



pointed with qazD«i< 


’jytj'ini ^ pi Rceof this word 

wr}) 


the MS. contains 


’J3rpn 

*iymr\ 

other word being given as a var* 



i&ot. 


6. 

^Ttc'n 

* 


rjro' 

6. ^ix^S 

» y 


8- ibj’ 


naji 

noji 

» T : 

’TOP Writ, inst rrTOP 

PSALM CXLI. 

Tlie number KDp ^e -written by another Land. 

2' HNiro 

nt?e^9 


Written ^31 

W 



orfw 

T • 

nn:o 

mjp 

OtTP^jpa 

Dn'P^5D3 



«' pnx 

pny 

«• mvj 

myj 


Written bt'J* 


'Si! 


i^P 

'n 


DTOalj' 

DH^paiC' 


’nsB^ 


’’Wf? 

4. 


?. nSb 

r6'i& 


n 

v.py 


WX 



VPW 



u’pyi 





Hbb&aioa. 


6i 


8. 





nirr wntiaMs. D*ri7t< 

10. 

inp3p3 





niT 

nm 

T r 

*^o: 



oiK 

♦ ^ 

’3J« 


♦:‘T£xr 

• ♦ . T 



Omitted 1 ji text 

ngf 

n? 

afid added above the llJie. 







pftAT.w zxvm. 



!• ^ 



Ott'H 

T 

3W 


TV 


0^1*7 

on^ 

n^riii 

npnn 

5, 

u*3; 

^J’5! 





m*5ys 

2. 

’junn 

T ^ • 


nWP 

rr^^p 




V^' 

rr 

I'-j 


’KiPUS 


DP1<T 

opi-T 


' 'T 

6. 

ounri 

omri 

T ••♦ T 



7, 



8 ‘?I< 



^JiOl In our MS. 

D^ D W nai fi,{< ’‘?ys D)n 


^r^lM 


Orf^* This sentence Is noC in 




the text but la added in the maiv 

8. 

iy 


glA in Habblnicai cbaraeters. 


10*5 

la OUT MS. 


niT!) 

9. 

rry’tt^in 


OM‘?3 

T r , * 

033*53 

• t . 


'rp5^ 


*■ ro 




^n^nj 




O^Vf! 


Drr^j;p 





n^ips 

n^ip3 


o>u?n 


' Dn^ 

on*? 





FSALU XSSIII. 

3*5 


1, 


$. 

»njKB^3 

*njKB^3 

r • r • 

n^n 

HKon 

T ^ • 

i. 

Dpi' 

Dpi' 

3- 

3B'n; 


r . •» 

ny^i 

T. • • 


3. 



Oer A Hbbektt UAeruacEiPT op tub Tsae 180C. ^ 


"?K 

'^s 

nif? 

rat? 

TT. 


ffVO 

N'lVb 


n7 


P}PC6 

«• 


0:0 

D!D 

''7S 


D'S’J 

D'an 

’WS 

'i^o 



'ntrori 

T • 

’men 7. 

p r 

rrn^ 

nn^ 

«. ‘:5^sn’ 

V9sn’ 

♦♦ p 


"’OP 




lyg 

The iMt p6gt of the US. is so blurred that 

it nus Impossible to continue the 

notes to this Psalm. 





TABULAE VIEW. 


' t" 

for Ui 

▼t 

for T 18 

for 

T 20 

•t- 18 

T 2 


-rr 24 

— 2 




for -r 18 for 

-- 28 for 

47 

for — 8 

*»i- 86 


“ 28 

“ 6 


Tbere are ei^htoan d[£ereoc^ occurring once each. 
Scriptionea plena, 66 
ScripliooM detectiTQ, 8 


HSSUAICA. 


A COSTElBCnON TO THE HJSI0B7 OT TBS TEBJCIWOIOO? OF HBKPBW OGAHUAB* 

Bt PnoPfiSAOB Db. Wjlhslji Bachbb, 

Dudfipoit, BuQ^rll. 

la to® May number of Hsdbaica (p.«) Dr. PelsentoftI saya of the oldest 
ADU'Qimbl gramidariana: “ They called Ibtm the aevenkinga (00*70^ > 

Bh'wa toey called tLe aervAnC ” This remark is bawd upon Uie common 

view Uiat the AppeJlAtlon “ kings ” for vowels was used by tbe ancient Hebrew 
gnxnmarians to mark the contnst wltb tbe “ aming aU*w&. That lilts view is 
erroneous I have already shown in my work .dbroAum Jim £*ra uis (Jiwnmadl’cr, 
(Strassburgi. E.. 1888) p. 81, Ana. 1. What I have elated there I will briefly 
repeat here and supplement this with some further coneldomtioDS. 

Already Ben Aaher cjOIb toe vowels 0»3‘?Di ct- Digdugfi ha-fftmim, ed, 
Baer and Straci, < 10: DO‘7D nySCT DHV (the vow'els) 

are the seven kings, appointed as ruleie over tlie twenty*two eoneonants." They 
are accordingly called “ kings,” because they are tbe lords of the eonsonants and 
the sounds giving them motion. M'nabem b, Sarug, in the same swse, though 
not using toe expression Dn‘?tJ*00 mn n70n 

nvnWI rt**7K^10* '*'Wl is confirmed under their government, and tliey 

are lU rulers and possessors.” (Maljbercth ed. Pilipowski, p. 4a)- According to 
M'nabem then, tbs vowels are the rulers of the word; tliey determine its pro- 
nunoiation and meaning; bat at anoCber place (i. c. p. Vb) he calls them “ Oiwe 

aet ever the letters mid their nilers: t£^* .HVnwn 

DTllK The same tiling, although from anoUier pouit of view, we find 

also in Bunaab ben Labrl( the opitonent of M'nabc°3> *bo in his Bnti*critique of 
tbe latter calls the vowels ” the seven fathers of speech DOK 

(crltlcaa vocun) reoensionea, p. 8). In Jebuda Hayyug, tbe founder of the new 
adence of Hebrew grammar, there appears in the midst of the Arabic text the 
tradltaonal Hebrew tenn 00*50 (df« ®y ^t*er die giammatiscbe 

Terminelogie deB...naJJug iWlen, 1882], p. 18; also Derenbourg, Opuscules et 
Traits d’Abou'l WaJid. p. 274). But neither In him nor In Ibn (Jaoib 1# there the 
least indication tost sh*wl ie considered as “ servingand the vowels, over against 
the sh-wfi, as “ rnJers.” The contrast between 00*50 and to 

tbe old gnunmarlans in inference to the root-letiers and fuDCtion-letters. The 
former are called 0O*70i latter by Ihinssh ben I^brit, 1. c. p. 8b, 

ns also by bis pupil Jehudt ben ;Shesh€th,in bis criticism of M'nabcm'a pupils 
{Uher Responsiorum, ed. Stern, p. 28,1. 22) ef. Die grammatisclie Tetminologie 
etc., p. 25, Anm. 2. 

Joseph ^mbi with whom a new theory of Hebrew vowels begins to assert 
itself, nemely tbe division into five long and five short vowels, cannot emancipate 
himself entirely frem the old terminology. Hla definition of sh'wfi begins with 
the following words: ” Know that the sli'wi Is not a vowel by itself, and tliat It has 
not been made a ruler among tbe seveu kiogs, for tbe glory of Ungslup was not 
bestowed upon it HOV;? OM n;rUJn 

n'O'70 in rr‘5y [ro K*? ’D 00*50 I a’lOts this passage from 
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Wie "ISD. froJD the n&iiuseript copy kindly put st my <lisposal by Mr. 

S. J. Ualberstam. 

Tbc then is for liLm also act yet a **8aiTant” rd the vowels; it ia 

only not a klnf Uko them, simply because it Is not a vowel. In 2£oaee Qiui^j’a 
short handbook m deflnition of the ah^wi is found. 

David Qiia])n however, ssys la bis ^ b^aniog of the section on 

the ah*wi (ed. Lyck, fol. IM b; ed. Fiirth, fol. 164 b). hot without any reference 
to the term “ The ah'wi Is not a vowel, but aervea the vowels,” 

nn*itt‘o n;hjri rrjj*K)« with uiis the term “wrvajit” 

came to be used for the 8h*w& in the same degree as Qim^i exerted an influence 
on Uie later grammanana UeujamJn ben Jehudi, of Borne, who lived at the close 
of the thirteentli and the beginning of the fourteeoCli ceaturiea, aays concerning 
the Bli*wi In Ills liule work, wbloh la often pnnted as an introdacUon to Uo»es 
Qiiahrs grammai (of. tlxe coBection of D*pnp*7i edited by EUa Levitt. In liom* 
berg's priming ofBcin, Venice, 1548): pi HTljn 

(probably is to be read as feminine, ns in 1 Kgs. i., 16, 

or to be emended into fini&'O)- Two hundred years later, Elis Levitt, next to 
theQlinbis tlie most influential grammaruu), transferred the name of kuigs,” 
which formerly tras tlie designation of the seven vowels in the old system, to the 
tea vowels of the new system, and he says in hla grammar {wbloh is partly 
metiical) 'pIS (hi the collection of O’pITpl mentioned above) p. 56, b. 

rr\2n2 n>2':»or\ o*2‘70 rhn 

mM£;2 pep iynrh Jiviiiro cfon 

^2'^^ JOt:' U'72'7 

That is, of tlie teu kings, the five short ouee serve tlie five long ones; but all 
are served by tlie sh'wfi set apart for this puipoee. P. 6S a> of the ssme book we 
read of the eh'wi: 00^0^7 (fipj la’K. 

We will refer here only to Abraham Zttimes, who in OTTOi^ HJpD (V»ice, 
1628) introduces section three (rflmpn lyty). with a long explanation of the 
division of the vowels into and Prophlat Ihiran (EfodJ) 

may be refeiTSd to, who ascnbes the use of the word 00*70 seven 

vowels to Ibn Esra (Ma*s4 Efod. ed. Trledliiider and KoUn, (Wien, 1886) p. 64, 

]2iin DJiiK Kipi r\y2ty o^o2nn nvp ni ’iss on^H in»jn l^2^ 

orro D’JOOn Hinn jnjnn^? 00*70 Kiry), bnt he Stm has the correct 
idea tlist the vowels are called kings “ because the letters (O’JOO » nvn^??i “ 
signs of the sounds, n^'^p) governed by their commandj” 1. e., just as Ben 
Aslier expieseed it, because the vowels govern the consonant signs. 

1 wUl improve this opi>ortunit7 to refer also to an appellation of the seven 
vowels whlob is found in the Arabic commeatary of Saadya on the book Jetslra, 
(juoted in Dereiibouig:’s Manvel du iecfeur, p. 207. /ixOAJ ^30*^1 ^he sevrai 
sounds. HDJJ = Heb. j has In other coimsctions a musical meauing. 
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THE ARAMArO LANGUAGE. 

By Prof. £. Zattizscb, D. D., 

TMbtBgcB, Oarmifir. 

TRAJfaLATftfi FfiOX EAITTZSCITS OBAKKATIK DBS BXfiLTBCR ABAHilSCRBH. 

Br ProfMMr CbtrfM IL Brown, Efowton Gcotn. K&M. 

k 1> THB RSLATIOK OF BTBLICAL AtUaUlC TO THE RsdlAiKlHO SSUIITIC 

LAKOT7AO&9. 

The Aiftmalc diftloct occurrug la a faw sacttODs of tba Old Teatament (Dan. 
II., 4l>->vii., Etra iv., ^vi., 18; vii., 22-26; Jar. X., 11, aa well aa in two 
words of Obd. ttxt., 47) is a meicib«T of tha WaaVArainaic group of dialacta. 
The lattar, togoUier with the olosal; related East*Aramaic group, forms the Aia* 
nalo branch of the Shemittc, or more narrow];, of the Korth*Sheinltlc famU; of 
laoguAgee. 

CoDoaralDg the ramification of the dhemiUe famil; generail;. cf.: £, R»nan, 
Metolra gia^nue des languee e^iaitiques. 4. ed. Parle 1884; 
hebr. Grammatik K U 2, and the literature there under 11.27o. 6; £. Stade, Lehr* 
buch der hebr. Gramn., Leipilg 1878. || 2-11 (with searchiDg coosideration of the 
later Ucereture); B. Xorrig, hJstor.-hrlt. LeUrgebiode 4. hebr. Sprache, Lelpaig 
1881, i 8. Goocemiiig the Aramaic in p^oular: iTA. .ffdldaU, ^^Aram’' in 
Blbellexicoa 1,228 sq., aa well as io the *'Ausiand,’' for 1867, p. 778 sq. 

S kmen nnd WohnslUe der Aramfier’*} and in Ztechr. der deutsoben morgenl. 

ILscbafc, Vol. XXy. (187)), p. 118 gq. (‘'Pie Kamen der aram. I^ation und 
Sprache’^); Sehnder, ^‘Aram’' b Pern’s Hdwbrterb. des Bibl. Alterthums, p. 79 
sq.; 7otelk, “Aram’* In Protestant Realencyklop&die, 2. ed., I*. 601 

sq. jwitb copious references to the literature); K .^trocA^ Einleitung ins A. Test, 
in Zotkier'i Handb. der tbeolog. Wiasenscbaften 1,191 sq. (Add to theee: Potid, 
graom^re de la Isngue iram4enne tls the Syriac langoage], Paris 1860; Jf. Ptovtl, 
trait^ ds gramm^re syrlaque. Paris 1881). 

The above definition preeupposes a ^vision of the Sbemitic dialect* into (1) 
the Arabic*&tbloplc branch, as tbe South-Shemitic, as distinguished from (2) 
North-Sbemitio, including the other three chlef-brancbee of the Sbemitic family 
(the OanaaniUo, the Aramaic and the AssyrtBii*Babjlonian). 

( 2. Gba^VAo ExTBKSiorr or tbb Wbst-Araxaxc Pialbct. 

The home of tbe Veet-Aramalc dialect was the territory between tbe upper 
Euphrates and the Meditsmnean Sea (with tbe exception of oourseof tbe Fhceni* 
clan coaet-line). This territory includes the regions South and South-West of Pa- 
mascoB, ext en di n g, therefore, aa far as tbe boundaries of the kingdom of Israel 
(cf. 1 8am. z., 6, concerning tbs confiict of David with the Aramieans of Beth* 
rehob, who, according to Judg. xviii., 28, lived in the immediate neighborhood 
of Pan). In early times, however, the Aramaic began to advance further South 
and to dispossess tbe Canaaoitlc dialects {Including Hebrew) until finally—about 
tbe middle of the second century B. C.—It became the common language of (he 
country in Syria, Faleatlns and tbe adjacent countries on the East. 

Detached points of contact with the Aramaic, not all borrowed directly there* 
from, however, can be eetablisbed even in pie*exiljc books of the Old Teetament 
composed on the soil of the Hortbem kingdom, certainly, e. g., in tbe Bong of ^ 1 * 
omen and in cert^ psrta of Judges. A direct Influence of Aramaic waa doubt, 
lees opened by the deportations of laraelitee spoken of in 9 Kgs. zt., 29 end 
zvn.. 8(784 and 722 B. C.); for after that, according to 2 Egs., xvii., 24, (cf. 
also Eera iv., S, 10) the thoroughly depopulated land waa occupied M colonists 
who had come in part from territory where Aramaic waa spokeu (e. g. fiamatb). 
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In Judftb, as far aa va can jndga, tba written langoa^ vas maiDtained 
almcst wlttwut Awmaie inflaetoe, until tbe clOM of Uie awenUi cenluir. It la 
rtown by 2 Kga. xTni-, 26, bowevw (cf. laa. atxxvi., 11), that toward tbe end of 
tba eighth century [the occnrrence relating thereto falU Id the year 701) Aramaic 
waa understood, at leaatby the principal men Id Judah,and, conaequently, already 
wae a language of InUostloaal trade, or, at any rate, of diplomacy. Thia fact la 
connrtDed m the Anaiaic legenda which have been preserred (beeide an Aaayrlan 
tert) on tablets of clay, aa well as on fngmeate from the rana of Aeeytian and 
Babyloiuaft palacee (afterwarda, also, on oH Peraian coins); cf. &Ar««ler, ZDMG, 
1672, p. 167, and the literature there; further. lev^, Oeeeh. der Jild. Munaen. 
T^ ’ ^ Wdlangae d'axch4olope orientale, Parts, 18M, p. 

162, Bo.i Aae Diet ouect Influence of Aramaic on the Hebrew ie to be found ^ 
Jeremiah) (cf. Zimratr, Ajamaisme Jeremlani I, Halle, I860), more certauily, and 
already of a grammatical sort, in Ezekiel; while tbe writers of the Jest part of 
the Exile (Isa. wii.. aq., xxxir,. zxx.t., xi.— u:vi.) and ehortly afler the aame 
(Haggai, Zecbarlah, and even Malachi aiid tbe mernoira of Kebemlah worked 
into the book of 27ehemiah) are dletlngDlabed by a comparatively pure Hebrew. 
In the exilic and post-exilic parts of the PeoUteuch aed of Jo^na, which 
formerly were dmignated as the Original Writing, or Eldar Elohlet (now as the 
Pneata' Codes, or Q) tiie iofiuence Aramaic la ebowa more in tbe domain of 
lexicon than of grammar (cf. cooceming this eepecially £ia^Tn. Id the Tbeolog. 
Studlen u. EritikeD. 1672. p. m, 8q..and V, Suml, de Elohiatm Pentateuchlcl 
Sermons, Lpt., 1676.both holding fast to tbe pr^exUic compoaiUcn of tbe Priest's 
Codex, though eepecially, by his careful and profound laveatlgaClODB, has 

C ucsd much evidence for tbe opposite view); (Tuachrecfts oppose (*' Zoi 
iteuchkhtlk," in tbe Ztachr. f. die AJtlest. WiBsenecb., 1661, p. 177, sq^ and 
bla cooclualone are modided again,In some particulara. by Ifriver, ''On Some 
Alleged Linguistic Affinities of the Elobist’Mib the Journal of Philology. Oet., 
1682, p. 201. aq.). Still stronger is the Aramaic coloring in several poat*exiIic 
^ka; in particular, Chronicuea, Esther aod, to the moat marked degree. In 
Koheleth and cert^n Psalma (cf. for Koheleth the oommentariea of Fnnt 
DthitKh, Lpz.. 1875, p- 197, aq. and C- H. Wrigfu, The Book of Koheleth, 
Xondon, 1663, p. 488. aq-; coaeernlng Booka 11.—V. of tbe Paalms, cf. Oieas- 
fntefu, ''Uebet die Abfaaaungsselt der Paalmeo," In Zincbr. f. die AItteet Win- 
aenadi., 1681, p. 276, sq.). 

18 , CcNTBatPORAmoira Ues op Aiiaslaic Atic Hebrew. 

It ia presupposed by docamenta in Ezra (rv., A-22; v., 6-17; n., 6-12; vrr., 
11-26) that, under the Persian supremacy, Arammc was used in diplomatic 
‘intercourse with Western Asia. Tbe fact, however, that the author of the 
present book of Ema (toward the sod of the fourth century B. 0.)» after giving 
tbe Aramaic documents (iv,, 8, sq.), oarriea on hla own narrative In Aramaic, and 
that the author of Daniel (about 167 B. C.). after the conversatioo between 
Vebuebadnezzar and tbe Chaldeans (n., 4-n),coDUaues, up to tbe end of ^ptet 


> Of coorM wa must eoc coBeludc fios taew Assy. Baby, parallels, with t. OutseAtMd (ffeua 
Bettraefe sar Oeasb. das sues Orlsou. Lelpslg. ISTi p. U. kJ taat its OuMssea weitd laSlos* 
reb then spMs iramaJo cod ao Ittagar undetstood theosoal lAsayrtao) lanaDsae. (As It is 
said tofellcv also, accordlof toe, OWstfimftL heca SSica. xvitL.», Uiat a dialect of tbe Are. 
asM waatbs popular lasfoafe in (be (etrlMry of tbs Supbraiesand (be TlfrU aireedy a the 
elebcb oeorufT). For the eoelrary «f. 6ebrad«r, EeHiitscbnfuo und Oeasbleblatoraehuns’ 
(Oiessen, ins), p.a m.—Z 4«sk ef all may wa ooodude from tbe above fa«ts ihai Um Araisale 
Idiba paturaliaed io PeMfce to tbe last ceeunea S. C. eeuld eiUy bare teeo Imported from 
Babylon>a$ ef. ooooeraiae that below I fi. 1 

I Ta this stetemeot, we deslpoedly leave eat »f eoeaideratlOQ tbe Book of Job. ai lloEutstlo. 
allypeoullar; beeMoauoQiisatloaableAraaaiemsdocbssthsfrequeet^*^ and 0*^0 loatead of 
tbe Hebrew Q*^3U) tbe book oomaips no teas fteque at polnu of contact with tbs Arable store of 
worth 
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VII.^ IQ Aramaic, satisfactorUj abow tint, at Ibat time, both vriiters aad readers 
must have been eqnatly familiar with both dlalecte. 

The above condusioii would still remain valid, if we had pneupposed. with 
Strode (Sluleitung Ins A. T., p. 16d), tba^ at least after iJevander the Great, 
there was an Aramuc book of the oarrativea of Daniel, which, at the time ol 
Antiochuj Epipbanee, was interwoven with the recently vititten book of vlalons 
Similarly afflms v. OreUi, die Alttest. Welsss^Tung von der VoUendnng dea 
Gottesreichee (Wien, 18S2), p, dIS, so. On the contrary, ^ert (“Cur in Ubro 
Danielle ginrta Hebream Aramiea aftnibita ait dialeotus?^’ Hal., 166£) explains 
the occurrence of two languages in tl^e book on the assumption that the Aramaic 
text was for the people, sod the Hebrew for the learned men. In that case, 
however, the same ‘would have Co be ^rmed of Ezra, wLlcb. in regard to tlie 
Hebrew chapters in that book. Is iroposelble.—We here mention, further. tl>e 
Ingenious fancy which the eO'CalJed Gnscue Venetue (ed. by 0. G«6Aardt, Lps., 
187d) realized in his tranalation of Daniel, by rendering the Hebrew parts into 
Attic, and the Aramaic Into the Doric dialect 

1 1 Uenn3%v Svrrwi^rrsn. Ae a Dakguagb of Ivtbrcovoss, bv AiutiAic. 

Tbs actnal dispossession of Hebrew, as the langus^ of conversation, by 
Aramaic, must be dated from the end of the third century B. C.: previous to 
that an influence bad been exerted, through the government of tlie Dtolemiea and 
of Che first Ssleucidse, in favor of Greek rather than Anunaio. For a time, two 
languages may have had sway, erut In ordinary intercouise, as they do to>day 
upon the border of territories where diiferent lai^uages are spoken, until finally 
Hebrew was preserved only as the langusge of the scboola, and, at last—perliaps 
after tlie last pre-Cbristian century—only as the language of worship. As late as 
the first century A. D,, however, Hebrew as each was undeistood, even by the 
people, at least in Palestine. Tbia can be proved by such passages as Luke iv., 
17 eq. 

That acquaintance with Aiam^o on the part of the postrexUic colony at 
Jerusalem must take place, as it were, of itaelf Is shown by a glance at the con* 
figuration of Its tarrito^. On the Kortb, a population speaking Aiamaic extended 
trembly near to the gates of Jerusalem; In some places, tbs new Jewish settlers 
were evidently entir^y surrounded by neighbors speaking Aremalc. Add to this 
the fact that, for the satisfaction of most tbeir wants, the Jews were dependent 
upon foreign traders, with whom busmeea could be transacted hardly otiierwise. 
than in the common langus^ of the rest of Palestine: cf. Keh. xin.. Id, SO, ac* 
cording to which even Tyrians were then settled in Jerusalem, and other traders 
from abroad were accustomed to come to the city. That a common familiarity on 
the part of all the Inhabitants of a district where two languages are spoken 
(even though they be quite dlflerent from each other) is possible, may be observed 
tiMiay in certain regions of Switaerland, Belgium (especially in &as8ela) and 
elsewhere. 

That Hebrew was understood for a long time after the decided victory of the 
Aramaic as the language of conversation, was due, ou the one hand, to the zeal 
of tbe learned men and, on the other, to the significance of Hebrew aa the sacred 
Isj^age of tbe entire people. The first is a^ted by the fact that much whicli 
Is undeniably old in tbe language has been handed over to Uie po8t*biblical 
brew. The exclusive use of Hebrew in tlie reading of the Old Testament ia at* 
tested by the unifoim Jewish tradition that, in tiie public use of Scripture, tbe 
most that was allowed, for a long time, was the oral mterpretation of the same 
into AramEdc. Prom, tiie latter fact, it might be expired bow the bearers gradu* 
ally became familiar with the Aramalo form of oertalji parte of tlie divine word, 
as appears to follow from Matt xxvii.. 48 and Mark xv., 84 (cf. also Setm Geech. 
der hi. Schrlfteii des A. T., p. 72$); but the demonstrative force of such passages 
as Luke i v., 17 aq., where there la not the least intimation of an interpretation aner 
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tile readbig ia not Uiereby aDnuUed.t It is true tiist in the Mfshne, tbe habitual 
iDlerpretetlon of what is read appears presupposed, when, in Mac) I la iv., 4 the 
reader of the Law is directed to read do more than one verse to the traneiatot 
while three are penaltled in the ^pbetical reading (of. also iv., 0 regar^ne the 
and mt^retataoii of the I*w by minora, and iv., 10 coccemiijg the parts 
wmcb may he read indeed, but not branaiated). But it is another question whetlier 
tale mode of procedure had arisen at the tuoe of Jesus. We m)^t decide cer* 
tamly. ouly if we were accurately Informed as to Che nature of the “veisea’* 
^D^plDS) ftore intended and the date of their introduction. Just as little may 
we conclude with Ztmz (gottesdienaUlche Voitrage der Joden, p. 61 sq.) from the 
existence of a written Taxgum of Job about the middle of tlw first century end 
etill older Targums of Bstlier aivl the Psalms, aU of wbicli are affirmed in the 
Talmiia, that there was already a Taigam of the Law on record. Cf. on this sub' 
ject Jikek-WcUh. Eiiileltung ins A. OTert.. p. 60S and the dtatlon there from tire 
Jenisalem TsJmud, In which it is forblddeu to read the interpretation from a book. 
Coucaming the {infrequent) prayers in the Aramaic language, as e. g, the so-called 
QaddU. originally "ConelodJog prayer after hageadfc discourees iu bouses of 
enourulng,'' cf. iMttssea, Geech. der jUd. Pocsie, p. las, Note. 


f 6. The Bruaiss of ma WesT-ARAitAic Dialbct. 

Whether a pagan and profane literature ever existed in tlie West* Aramaic (or 
indeed in any Aiamsic) language,* must remain undecided. TJie remalm of 
West-Aramaic yet existing belong chiefly to the domain of Jewish (Including 
Samaritan) religions writings. Here belong; 

J. The Aramaic portions of the Old Testament (cf. above 11 and below 17}. 

Wb^er any me of tlie scKalled Apocryphal books of the Old Testament was 
composed originally In Wes^Aramft1c, It is eoUxely impossible to show, Jerome 


1 Cunsere tb« wy aotswortbr tretuoeniof ttili qiieeuon by Praia DtHUteh Jo '• The Hebrew 
^wTwtawntoftbe Eriejib sod Foreiee 0JWoSool«y"<Uipslg,l«ffl,«tMetj fromwlikbcJn 
Ti«BSlaUOQ COenBAB T.j> aJgbi be of (nierenlo refarSto otboreuesaooa It b etid tber« onpp 
80, Sl; "A Wend of mine Soee oot eeaea to eoWBr m« to trcnelacethe Ne»TMUmenttnto ihe Am* 
m&lo Idiom whieb was Spoken In Faleettne In ibe dare of Chrt« uid Uiepoailea; tut l». leie cbo 
finguigeofUePaJeedoliBTaiBuidand ib« Paleninbn Ttiwuroa Cm bii dMire km nan 
llluslen, Tbe Hebrew remaioed eran after the Snie the lanruafo of Jawiib lliemare Tbe 
BcolMlasocuA otjQsua Slnch wu vrlueo Jn Hebrew, at Its frwtaenie la Uie Telmud akow The 
orlflaal of tbe flrat book of H ao ee beea and of tbe ao^lad PMlrer of Seloman wu Hebrew Tbe 
i oscrlpUcuu OB 0016*. tbe eiUiapai. tbe Hturcto prayers were Hebrew. Tbe form of tbe laws wia 
Hebrew, a* appeais from eheir eodldettloo In tbe Ulibna. alee Ifta book, la wblob, as Pauia 

.•w AoVargi It la tree, 

that In (hat time sod I? cf. Mwoemlnr tbta below I a 1. Rem.J were o«t 

joeumtely dJeOneui Ae4. NevenbelMS It la quite unlikely tbat Mettbew wrote J e Arwieic; for 
tho Aramaic dJileot of PaleaUo^vblcb In tbe Talmud Jt oailw 'pnip... -wa* tbe tinru an of 
dallr Ufe, tbe »olg*r laogutfe, la wblob the people and eln the loaroed were wont to ooBTorae 
ana to bold oootnoeretes. but A eftwic *Air-rac, la *bJch Su Paul was aocoMM by tbe exalted 
savior. Acta re?l„ 14, and in wbieb bo bitnaaif udneeed the people of JomnUen, Acu xxl 40- 
axll., fi. [ef, below a S. 81 vaqtbe boir lansuego, tba Janguase ortheteMpkwonbJp, of sroaio#^ 
loti and detBeeOo prayer; of all fonnulea of benedlouen, of the tmdiueail law further the 
pareUoa, tbe aoJosJ fablea, tbe limeQUXlooa for tbe dead Jnlboisiaudaarui Hidraabira aro 
aoetly Hebrews the holy Uoguasa oonUaued to be tbe language of the blpbor form oraoaocb 
Oreo the popalar prorerbe ware only partly Aramaic. Josepbua aiaUas in tbo prefaeaof bis 
work OB tbe Jewleb war, tbai bla narrative was orislotJJy drawn up for bis ooinpatriots of lai«r 
Asia JB tba ocoBOB eutbertongue, eemioly oiesBs tbe Hebnw, not tbe ArtaaiQ lanwuare 
Knowledge of Hebrew was iboo.as bow, uoireraa; emens tbe educated of tbe natioa. Aramaic' 
on tbe eontrary.was uodorstood ooly by a amau porUon of the DJaepora [DUpenloB Ti 
Therefore U would be a uselesa actompt to trensJato tbe Kew Toetamont Jato tbe Falenlu^ 
Sum, Tbe Sbemiila woof of tbe Hew Twamaot Helleniara is Hebrew, net Aramaic Oor Lord 
BBd bis aposiJse tboutbt aod spoke (f) for tb* most pan lo Hebrew.*' 

> Reoan (Htstolro reoerale, p. 288? rerards tbia as St least probable. 
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8 » the proof pMSBge* iJt S. S^uercr't article, ‘‘Apokr^pbeo dee A. Test^’ In 
emff'9 protML R^Eocykl. P, p. iSl eq.) namea the bo^ of Tobil aad Judith 
as conpdW Cbaldaico senaonefi. e< Weet AiacDSlc] and translated them from 
this idiom into LaUn. but that W no means shuts out the conclusion (which in 
the case of Jodith is aimoet Indut^tahle, cf. Severer p. 506 and in other places), 
that the actnsi original of both teats was Hebrew, the Aramaic \t*t consequent!; 
ilseU a traualatiOQ. (For the more recent dJscuasioDs of this coDtrorern, occasion' 
ed in Ad. IfeubCMer’a issue of an AnmiJc text of the book of ToUt from a Bod¬ 
leian US., Oxford 1 m, see in a; report of O. T. studies of 1S78 in the “ Wissen. 
achaftlichen Jabreeberlcht der deutschen Uorgenland. Gesellseh.’' [Leipsig loelj, 

S . 28; Oraeit declares himself in favor of a modem Hebrew original of Toblt. 

e« bs essays on “ The Book of ToWt” eta. in “ Monatssebr. fur Geach. u. Wla- 
sensch. des Judenth.’’ 1619, p. 145 sg.}. Likewise the Aiamalc prorerbs of Siiach, 
which bare been handed down to us, parti; in Talmudlo dtaCions and parti; as 
a compilation b; themselves (aa the scH^Ued small Slrach or Alphabet of Che 
son of Siiach " in connection with an alphabet of the Hebrew proverbs of Sirach) 
prove nothing s«^st a Hebrew original of the Greek book of ISirach. These 
proverbs are, ratber, in part tronBlations of Hebrew matter, In part independent 
additions of a later compiler; cf. tur Gteeii. der jiid. Poesie (Lcipnd 

1686, p. 20 sqOi X. X>t(fees, Babblnische Blnnenlese (Leipzig, 1844), p. 81 sq., and 
especially p. 67 aq. (where may be found more detaila concerning tbe litemture of 
these proverba); according to th» text of Paul Pa^us (Isny, 1542) Dvkw gives here 
twenty*three Aramaic proverbe of Siiaoh (besides forty-two Hebrew ones). 

2 . Detached Words and Clsusee in the Hew Testament and in the wtiUnge 
of Josephus. 

Tbe samples of the language of Interconree In Palestine at the time of Jesus 
and ^e apostles, which appear occasionally in tbe K. T., would of themselves be 
sufficient to contradict any fables which have arlsew concerning the idiom spoken 
by them Cf. with regard to this Reiaki, de lingua vemacula Jesu Chriati, Jen. 
1670 and partlculariydeHowf,di8sertaztODi della lingua propria di CrtstoS degU 
Sbr^ nazlonali della Paleetma da tempi Maccabei in disamina del sentimento di 
un reoente acritlore Italiano, Parma, 1772.’4. By the latter is meant tbe Neapol¬ 
itan Dewun. Diodati and hie book de Christo Grasce loquente (Heap- 1767). 
Further' 3. F. PjaniAuehe “ Ueber die pal&atiniscbe Landesspraohe in dam Xeit> 
alter Cbriati und der Apostel, ein Vereucb, sum Tbeil nach d$ Soui entworten ” 
in BiMiom's AJlgem. Bibliothek der bibl. Litter. Vol. vni. (17B8) S, p. 865 sq. 
S S 0. Poidm, verotimilia de Judaels Palaestl&ensibus, Jesu etlam atque apoe- 
'toiia non arammea dlalecto sola, sed graeca qooque aramaisante locutia Jena 1808. 
Win^ Gramm, dee neutait. Spraobidlons S8 (Hebrew-Aramaic coloring of tbe 
H. T diction; wltii many references to the older,Hterature). PVafi* DtiUiich 
debar die pelistinisohe Volksepraohe, welche Jesus und seine Jtlnger gsredet 
haben” in the year 1874, Ko. 27 of the “ Dabeim*' (also in the Zeltechrift Saat 
auf Hoflnung” 1874, p. 196 sq.); 8As jomc, “Traces of the veroacuJar tongue la 
tbe goep^s*’ in the “‘Hebrew Student(CJhicago), Nov., 1882, p. 8I sq.; Dec,, r- 
104 aa * Sept 1888, p. 1, aq. Concerning the bad pronunciation of tbe GaUleans 
indiSted in Matt, xivi,, 78, Mark xiv., 70 (Acta n., 7), which appeared asps^ly 
in the complete Ignoring of gnttuiala, of. the Talmudic proofs m Wetuein, Nov. 
Teal on hurt, sxvi., 75; Iftwcfeeu, Nov. Test ex Talmude etc. Ulustiatum (Lips, 
1786) p. 119. The reproach was raised in particular with reference to tbe Galilean 
pronundation of Hebrew. .« . , . 

Below we give an alphabetical hsti of the samples ox Palestmian Aramaio 
found in the IT X. with tbe addition of tbe most important witneesee, namely, the 
Codex SinaiticusfSl, Alexandrinua [A], VaOcanusTB), Ephraeme Sytl [0], Can* 
tabng ID)' WH signifies the readinn which are adopted in the critical edition 
of and 3m (London L881), Tisch. tbe readings of the edlUo octava cri* 

tica m^OT of 

) TUsUn. HfteS erHloiJlr, weeaed to Dueb tbe acre ascMury, sa opto to-day, rot oalyin 
tba NowTaitamastoonnenunos. bufalM to tbauooUoot ClkWa eow teat, of W. OHnm, masy 
errore aM jesecondM in referaoce to these words bare beeo drasasd aloag. 
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A. Sin^U AppeUativn and Proper yama. 

•A0pi ott the eODtrary WH th« s&me fluetuMlon reMPdinj tbe «- 

centtJstiOQ of Sn&l a of th« so-OAlled l^phatle state is seen elswhars^cf 
below c, ytXye^i, w«y»—alfibough properly speaking, only tbe ciseam^ 
fiex u lusUflable^ a» i Tcr%>, xrv., 36 and elsemieie. 

•AuU^X (»with BOD the contrary Tiscb. ix'^^tvAx with 8 A. In faror 
^ BADSt 9x however is also ajaXituf,9x of c^ex D and oeiXiaM of codm 
E, 1 . a. Laudlanus Oxoolenais; of. tbe aacpxa difference, in the taanserlDtlon 
of p, below in ea^x^i « and in x*^ a^r« 

^ta I., IP.—d«x (for «*ai) 1 $ prot^y due simply to the bifl’uenc# of a upon 
tbe preceding vowel, daw for to the Inclination elsewhere shown to con- 
fomi the sound of the Sb*wi mobile to that of tbe following vowel • of (Tm- 
n*M-Xautr«h, tebr. Gramm. 110 , 2 , 2 ), Beaj- and tbe literature in i^ote 3 ) — 
ioMx instead nf (so cod. E) reDinds us of Zeiff6x «If Uie Greeks 

here actually heard such a sharp sound, why not in sinaliar cases ? cr most 
we conclude that there was a misunderstanding of the writing m«n 
if not even that ROT occurred as an error of the copyiel? ConSsmig tSe 
addition of «(e. g. i«paA«, Nam- xxxiv,, 6 «rmV)' elsewhere of S, # v. 
er to final vowels in the Septua^t cf. JVaafei, Voretodien tu den LXX 
(Leipzig 1841), p, 97 eq. 

Bapa^3flf, B4rrdrt2e*iai«t, BapiWfS, Swnaelef^ all nrODftr 

names compounded with “Q son, ' 

Mack III., 22 ; Lake sr., 18, u sq. with 
SB white A Cl) ^Bo S In Mark m., 22 ] prwent the reading 

adopted byTiacb-; the suppreaslon of tbe i la cbepopular pronundatiou bov^ 
ever, would be acaraoly striking) - VlS? (not * 7;^3 ae even Grimm has 
it). Now certainly not equal to tbe modem flebrew * 7 ^ dnjig, but 

(®ly the rign i ft eation dwWng can be supported. In spite of this, the meaning 
of as ‘'.Mdster o/tAs dioeUing, or 0 / the JHngdom" (so e. g. Meyer on Matt. 
X. 28, who finds a conbnnaUon of this empty appeUsblon In tbe preceding oMee- 
w6rv) is to be rejected. Zebfil ia rather a modification of sebdb (cf. y\yt ‘ 7^3 2 
Kgs. I., 2 and elsewhere), although in this modification may have cosppereted 
notmerelyconventence of proDunciation (so^cufdiMin,art. “Beelsebub" fa 
Item’s PRB>), but also the tboi^ht of 73t dww, dunging isni also tbe 

Offtnng<}fidolair<nutaciifleesl). « 

Sjfdeeid (more cottecUy, according to what was remarked under iflfii—<«). 
Kipn ri*3> ifouee (if Grace, Is the reading of A C in John v., 2; foe 
(instep of the elsewhere usual inon) one need not appeal to the Syrisc 
chesdl: reference to the BiUlcal-Aiamaic dreom is suiBcient. On tbe 

contrary Tiscb. and WH according to cod. Sin. have adopted MiuSi (WH 
place in the margin, ae the reading of B). In the appendix p, T 8 

WH express tbe opinion that both readings (of S and B) are perhaps only W 


3 ct. a# Xoearts, sMuDoelu asbaoeiu ogea Oelpsfa. im, p. 8S, N«e: -1 always ebaase tti* 
a^ou of tereirn wards ae^MOIar to nyjadsuwiti iu lCor..xn..as,oi)s anst writs w^v 
dOa, or reoauBM lbs ceputaaoaof Mins an ioulli^t nan." Tbls acoeotuatloa for KSK and 
UnJIat WMds restored wltbout doubt tbs aotuaJ tooo as 11 axlstM In tbe Ueio« laasusss^ tm ic 
Is CO be remoxDberod, on tbs otlisr baad, that. wIiob Us psauU U dosod am aorsly sliarpeBsd) 
ths s»Mot IS serried orer se patexytooe, iUffde ; properly cpsakJus eiofia also 

sisarly for oUpa (K^S^J. 1>0 Usee sxemplssnut upon an eeeOBaiOdsUoo to tbe Qreska and 

Bom4Ds,oraarwsdorlr«froatbonslswnbs aceentuetlonof adossd peauk before an opon 
nWosa), wajoa snerwards had been eourely (snored by JewlA nedkloof It I* to be reoerkod 
moreover, ttst, ooncrary to tbe above, io Jos. Aodg.. S. r. 1 gerstef W'lnS) and S, 10. IS deapdd 
‘PPMf » Seaoaferred. * 
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mixlifications of the same name, whose correct form 1 b probably BiT$y9*96 
[^n^l n*3 -Hows Miwt]; aevsrtbaleea equalling {{"Ty P*? 

Uie local name m John i., 45) place ofjlthety le not imposeible. 

Bo<iwpj#f (so TIsch- QOd TVU witb S A B C) is explained In Mark ni., 17 by Wei 
The word offers, however, manifold dliEculty. That is Impure 
pTOnuDCiatioc foi which the uncultivated Galileans epoke for (so e. g. 
BretscAnsider in Ids Lexicon novi testamentl), is a monstrous assumption; not 
much better is tbs assertion, which Ligkifoot, appealing to BroupAfon.has made 
ourreut (Horae hebr. on Markin., 17). that tbe Jews had always pronormced 
sli'wi AS oa, e. b> TjouWyto for DVO) and that hence Straho writes Mowe&t 

for Musada |>n^O As little does aaw Awvfcr. but ft noisy crowd 
Of people and the Aram, and is rwfi*nv» ttunder. 

JerD4n< is right in demanding for the meaning'‘son of tbnnder'*.Ben«»Yrm 
(03n commonly, to be sure, D^n)' It 1* another queeUon, Jiowevsi, 
whether Jerome (on Pun. i., 8} on this account lias a light to BfSnn: ‘‘ Kon ut 
pleriqne putant C^nerges, aed emendatius l^ltur Benereem.’* especially as 
Le blms^f on Malt x., 4 explains tiie name boanerges ex flnnitate et mag- 
nltudlne Adei.”i It appears Co me tii ever; way most probable Chat fj*) 
anger, angry irnpetuoaUt/y raUier than is contained in the word, and 1C is 

coDoelvable that this ml^t be expressed by w«i lipovr^. Or are we to assume 
with Deiittsch (Saat auf Eoffnuug 1874, p. 206) a peculiar provincialism ? 

(Tisoh.; WH cf. above on ^1,9d) John six.. 18 = (emph. 

elate of which le fern, of 3)), Concerning the transcription, of sh-wi 

t • 

by a cf. above 

TiNiyoda [po Tisoh.; WII yrj^jvd^) With 8 A E D iQ Matt. XXVII., 8 S; for the elision 
of tW >. cf. above under according to Levy, neuhebr. und chald. 

Wfirteibuch, the pronunciation as smph. state of 

usual. In tbe Syriac gigolii, the ^ I ie elided and compeneatad by leugth- 
enlng tlie vowel, 

‘IgpaSS (WH and Tiseb.) Mark vii., 84 with tiM best witnesses (S^ D Iffc^cy which 
would point to nnOriK) — H,nOnK tAyeelfl It is tius that the 
PaltaU under Q could be for the inirpose of conforming sh'wi to toe full 
vowel above on and tbe form consequently could be Stop'll; 

hut in ^vor of EtbpaU Is the fact, tost this form anyway Is in use as passive 
to nn£)< f^at the Targum on la. xui., 7 expresses the opening 

of the eyes by Pa'll. With regard to ^ for fl (with Dag.) cf. jvlyvde. Since 
moreover this Imperative, properly speaking, can refer only to the eyes, we 
must ask whether originally (with a suppreesloh of the unaccented 

Ansi vowel in Syr. fashion; cf. below In Mark v., 41) was cot intonded. 
K49tfr John r., 43 and elsewhere emph. state of mk. 

AfyiO* Mark V., 8 with 8 B C D, the LaUa legio, but probably firaC by accommoda* 
tioh of tbe Aramsic 

(so Tisch.; Wi2 see above on e0$i) s± emph. state of 

The etymology is uncert^; for the writing Crrimm] rests upon 

the very doubtful derivation from (= object of confidence). The root pQ. 
assumed by Xery, (»to oilM) does not exist. 

ibidJmnwbAre^vcjTy^ laalnd^ wecao ftij»poMftsr««edeiUiaUsQMVi 
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IM La(/ar44, Gfttt gel. Ant., 1884, p. 278, refers to wbMft 

stem py comgpoDds to tbe Arabic weakens to p5K2> 

which U autbcDUcated jn one Jostaace, became or nS!D, la a way slra- 
ilar to the change of finally to lOK** 

Mtifltfn (cf^orth© accentuation the Note under 4,5^} Luke x., 38 and elsewhere 
" ^ mwirew, eaph. BUte from the ftm- of io>'d, 

Utmie John i., 42 and elsewhere « KPT'l^O empL. ©tale from’n»j^,5 
(Uebr. ^ traaecripUon, ^Shkke reminds us of Icw«/ for 

Tlnoxa (cf. forth© accentuation the Note under 4,8^5) Matt xrvi..2,©]8ewLere 
J<nO$ emph. state of nDSl> which would oorreapond to tbe Hebrew fiDS ^ 

^o^cmiSponds! ^ demands NHOP to which the Syr. pcschi 

^ ' with S A 0; on the eontRur 

WH with B; far more badly attested Is the reading altUoiurb 

In John sx., 16, p also presents my lord. The vocaliasGou is sur* 

priaiDg, for all other tradition Icoows only Uie fotins pi and Is M t inu 
also a Galilean provinmliam ? ' 

^ 8211. on the coatraiy TiscJi, hxi with D • of 

for this vacillation in the transcription of p what waa said above on curiia^ax. 

accordiM towbat waa remained'on i.ljal the word must be accented 
The word Is not emph. state from p>"|, hut abbreviation from rp»n empiy, as 

WfTi* (proper name) from The vocaUaaUon is again surprising. 

2nr<rA( Matt, iv,, xo and elsewhere, emph. state of pp; the form «fAv adopted 
Textus Reoeptus, 8 Cor. xii./t* Is only attested by S* 
S«/w (cf. for til© tone under 4,8^) Luke i., 18 emph. sUte of a presup¬ 

posed "ijy/ (not however directly for tbe Hebrew 13as Grimni states}. 
To,l«W (more correct would be ag^ -^i) so Wll Acta ix.,38 with B 0, on tlie 
controry Tisch. To fnW with S A (cf- conceriiliig the vaeillaUon between r and 
4t above in imio*K) •> emph. state of (cf. Hebrew »2V)« 

Tliat Instead of tabhy'tha people spoke ^hhitlia witli a resolution of the con¬ 
sonant Yodh, or to the Greek ear appeared so to speak, is not improbaWe* on 
tbe contrary, tJie form KHOM, with which Gjifam identifies Is rather 
Syriac (cf. XmIow at m/ftfA).! 

I acD reminded by SicjtfWcd'i Miscellanea 11-. lO (in J{ll'K7\f«ld'$ Ztschi. f. 
M'issenscli. Tlieol. xxTjr., 8, p. 868 sq.}that, after mtovm (In Matt. 

xx(., ij and other passAges) should have been established. Cf. Siegfried In the 
passAge cited: “ In the New Teet. Oommeiitariee, asfar as we have observed. 
'Crowd Is reduced to the K5 o* P»- cxvin., 26 (cf. also Grimm, Lex. 

N, T. 1879, p. 478‘), Ko doubt this was the passage intended, but the form 
yaAin>A can not be identified wltb N3 "rT« As follows from Ellas Levita'B ex¬ 
position In Ids Sefer Tisbi. the worn is the Greek rendering of au abbreviated 
ptonunclafioii of that petition, with which may be compared 

in Payne Smith, Thss. Syr- T. I., 1879, p- 1839." In a Note Siesf>Hed 
says; '• Since writing Uia above, my attention having been called to Hilyen. 
/eld, Kov. teat, extra cauon. recepttun. fasc. iv., p, 26, I see that others also 
have taken excei>lion to the ds^vaUon of from tlie form in Biblical 
He brew, and that ^la^ier wiili HilgenfeU'e approval bas referred to the Aramaic 

i Levy la me nedbeU. w B writes KTPg end esE^ialas cble from ih« Anb<« SeiUMiJot oald, 
glri <h, QlUnsln eddlilon to bie ova oplolon FitlacJur vho set the aierter rivhi already la a re* 
raark to L^vy'tCheld. Wfi uebordle TarK^nilQs U<. vltb ilie forouln "aocordlay te T. So.”! 
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There appears to be hO doubt, therefore, as to the correctijess of 
sui^\ an explAuetioa.” Ct. with this s^o JOigtnfsId (Evaogeiioi'ua second im 
ilebiaeoa, etc. quae supersunt, Lips. 1SS4, p. £fi), who ^vee the meanio^ 
amw no», and appeals to .4. Jlfens for the samft. 

Aa a characteriatic of the popular language of that time, we may mention 
thestaikiDg abbrevlatiODS of many names, such as J'oMS<jr Joseph, Latarct 
fornr^^, (from wbWiilattliaios, Matthaus) for ^aieme 
and others; of. Detiludi, in the place mentioned, p, ’SM aq. 
Aromceie &nlen«s. 

In Mate, axvii., 46, Jesus cites fr^m Paalm xxii., 2, according to WH, KJak, 
{80 S, B on tbe coutraiy tX<jei, A D hence Ihsch. «AW) (S B; more 
conwct would be, moreover, again w) eopox9<mt {S A; B has cf. above 

on an/J. and Ma); the same in Tisch. leaving ^ out of accoont. This would be 
accordingly »^p3l^ K?*? 'K to wldch of conise the Hebrew, {In- 
stead of the Aramaic, before the Aramaic, ‘‘y Js very striking, since 

elsewhere, tbe pronunciation of a like 6 can not be eetablished; on eafi, for ' 3 ^' cf. 
above under Of tbe oldest Uncials, only D ^vee the citation in Hebrew: 

i}>4i, e*f(. Xa/M (— This reading is adopted by WII in the margin 

and, in the Appendix p. 2|, is designated as “ Western ’’ (Gr. Lat.)i probably it is. 
an attempt to reproduce the Hebrew as diatdnguished itoia the Aramaic iorms. 
In the parallel passage 

Mark xv., $4, S A B C give r5« (hence WH Tisch. eA«i). next 8 C W 
(» also Tisch., on tbe contrary A7H with B X) give Aa^. although thia in Aramstlc* 
would be H0*9 not/ujig); Anally, (so WH and Tisch.) with S^C; S* 

9s/Wr««(, as in Matthew, on tbe contraiy D s«aln (todom, which also has got 
into the twieted reading of B «o^to4dam). 

According to thia condition of things, the oldest tradition appears to be tliat 
tbe verse was cited by Jeeus in Aramaic, suid indeed with at the beginning; 

for testldea moreover the circumstance that it agrees far lees with the play 
npoD Elias which was united with it than ijXi or i>X/i Da Xo^ar^ GO A. 1662. p. 
329. finds ill all this a proof of early and systematic corrections in the H. T. text. 


Mark V. 41 : Taa<64 {mote correct would be once more “di, as well ae utiu 
afterwards) TIach. with SAC (WH t^Xudi with B) *4^ (so WH and Tisch. with 
S B C; on the contrary A D xovfu], TaA<d4 ie nevertheless again {cf. above in 
»aj3<da) not equal to (» Oristm], which would ha Syxlac, stOl lees w 

but, properly speaking, to Hn*' 7 l 3 * fern, of /u«n<«. Thfr 

best attoeted readiug <4^ points to the suppression of tbe tonelMs Cnal vowel in 
pronudatlon. aa in Syriac. 

1 CSor- rvi., 32: aviv idd (better od4, cf. above on 4j9«) WH and Tisch. ac- 
coidlng to all old witnesses: o» lord it coming, (or come, see Appendix. T.y 
j. A not rTAJ< W*VD (<?rtn*m), with the confluence of the o of both words when 
these words were combined •Owswda), p5ut probably as tbe form also* 

sounds in Syriac; it is not in consistent with that, that in fact was written 
(cf. Bib, Aram. ^ ; perhaps more correctly <). the toneless tnS vowel being 
suppressed in pronunciation. 

Concerning the traces of the WesV Aramaic dialect In Josephus, cf.B deiioas< 
In the work alreody mentioned p. 66 sq.; P/an>Auehe p. 469 sq. {both needing sif t- 
Bleefc, Binl. ins A. Teet.. 3. ed., p, 54 $q. Goneeiniog the Influence wbicb 
Weet* Aramaic exerdsed upon Josephus in hie use of the Old Testament, an essay 
in Joh. David jtficAoclM’ oriental, and exe«t. Bibliotliek V. (17761. n, 221 so cm- 
talnssomething. v m** w- 
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3. Tb« M-called Tat^iudb or TraiulBtlons of the 0!d Testament:. The most 

Important are: The Tar^m on the Pentateuch ascribed to Onkeles and the T&c- 
gum to Uie prophets named after Jonathan ben There exist still, in addi* 

tlon to these, two Targums to the Pentateuch, called Jerusalem 1., or Ta^am of 
PseudONTonot^n and Jerusalem II,; the latter Is pteserred only Is Cr^ments,or 
or^llnaUy, was only a colIecUon of Gloeses belonging to an older Targum, a 
remodeled form of which lies before os in PseudcK/onotaan (ao Ofigtr, Uisehrift 
und Ueberaetsongen der Bibel, Breslau, 1367. p. 456). On the Hagiographa also 
(except Bsra.XehemUh and Daniel) there are Targums by different, some of them 
by very late, banda. T)ie foundaUon may have been laid for the older Targums 
(OaAslos. JoaotAon) as eariy as In the flnt century B. C., since, at the reading of 
the Scriptures io the Synagogues, single words and expressions whlcb were no 
longer understood (see above, {4) were to be orally interpreted by scKcalled 

Translators. Keverthelees, the process of fixing these interpret* 
atfone in writing, and the gradual extenuon of them unto whole books continued 
for centuries, and was first brooghC to a comparative conclusion in the Babylonian 
Schools of the fourth century A. D. On the other hand, the final compllaCioa 
of Pseudo-Jonathan was not earlier than the seventh centuiy, and other I^ums 
were sUU later. Bven t<yday we are far from having a oitically-siftod consonant- 
text of the Targums, to say nothing of a unified and In a measure pJausihle vocal* 
isatlon. 

Ooncsming the Targums generally, of. the introductions to the 0. T., espec¬ 
ially Bi«eh-Wm/iamn, p. 287 sq., and Slrock, in Z^ekier‘9 Handbuch der thoou 
V7i89enschaften I., 173 sq. (with abundant and careful references to the litera- 
tnre); further Vclck, Art. "Thargumim” in S^nog't PRB.» 1862, Vol.XV.; 
Th. ydidelu, die aitteatam. Llterr^r (Leiptig, 1868), p. 265 sq.; delwerer, nen- 
teetam. Zeltgeschiohte (L^zig, 1874), p. 475 aq., likewise with abundant ^ifi- 
cations of the literatuze; Webety System dei altsynagogalen paUstanischen Theol- 
ogle (Leipzig, 1880), p. xi.-xlx. A survey of the editions of the Targums Is given 
by Peumanti, porta chald^ca, ed. XI. (Berlin, 1872), p. 82 sq. Noteworthy 
** Bemerkuagea uber die Vocalization der Targume" are given by Herx in the 
Abhacdiungen dee Berliner Orienttlietenuongresees, I., 142 sq. 

4. Single sentences of the Misbns, the Oemaias of the schcalled Jemsaiem 
Talmud and detached tracee in the Babylonian Talmud and the hCdraachlm. 

For finding one's way In regard to the Miahna and the Talmuda in general, 
we refer here only to the excellent survey la SAwm't MouteeCaou Zeitgea^lchto, 
p. 57 sq. Id the Bab, Talmud, the Tractat approaches the West- 

A ramaic Idiom, and, in cect^ peculiarities, the Tiactat Noair also; cf. Xu»aKo, 
Gramm, der blbl.-ehalA Sprache und dee Idioms dee Thalmud Babyll (Geiman 
by Eriiger. Bres)., 1878), p. 54. There belongs here, from the Mldrash-liieTatuTe, 
the MegiUath Zb’omfaV, or book of fasts cited elready In the Uishna: cf. Schutrer, 
p. 54; StrisLart. “Midrascb*’ in Dertog’e PEE*, Vol. IX.. 769; Broun. “Ent- 
fltehung nnd wefth der Meg. Taanlf'in the Monateeehr. f. Gesch. uod Wiesen- 
schaft dee Judentb.. 1876, p. 376 sg., 410 sq., 445 sq. 

5. Tbs Samaritan Targum to the PentSpCeucb. This was probably composed 
in the flnt century A. D., though the final compilation, as far as we can speak of 
such a thing, may have been delayed onUJ the fifth or sixth century. Beeldes this, 
there have been preserved only scanty remans of the Samaritan-Aiamalc, in 
liturgies and songs. 

This Aramaic Tranelalioi of the Pentateuch must not be confounded with 
the Samaritan Receaslon of tite i/etme PeiiUteucli. For the literature on the 
Samaiitan Targum and the linguistic character of the same, cf. iJaulsscft, art. 
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“ Samarilaner '* In Ilenoj’s TRIS.S Vol. XIII. (1854), especially p. 849 a<j.. In this 
place, also, it may ba permitted to remind Cbe reader empbaticUJy, that every 
judgment of the §amahtaj\*Aiiunak dialect baaed upon tlie editions of the Tai- 
giim which have blUiecto appeared, must fall neoeseadl; into the gla^*est errora. 
This is true, alas, of the expenaive Pentatenchne Samaritanus of H. Pttertiiawi 
(Fast. I. Geoeals, fieiol. 1873; II. Exodus, 188^; III. LeviUoue, 1888, the last 
edited by C. VotUri), after that, Xohn ("Ziir Spracbe, Lltteiator und Dogmatlk 
der Samaritaner,’' p. 108 aq. and 20$ sq.) bad proved condusively that tlie usual 
assumption of peculiar (sO'Called Cauceaian) roote and words la Samailtaii-Ara- 
male, rests solely upon such a corraptioD of the ilSS. of the Xargum, as 
is incredible; according to Xohn, we possess, of tlie origliial Targum, perhaps 
ouly a few fit^meuts (a relatively pure text is given only in the Feterabuig 
fragments edited by Kobn, p. 316 sq.. in the fragments of a Samaritan Targum, 
'wLich Nutt, London, 1874, issued from a codex of tiie Bodleisu Library and 
one of the Cambridge City Library, and, finally, in the Pessacli-Ha^dah ” 
edited by Kohn, on p. 1 sq., from a cedex belonging to Frans IWflzscA), The 
originHl $amaritan.^ieaviiig ont of accomt, pdliaps, a somewhat large admtx» 
Cure uf Hebraisms, as well as of Greek and Latin words—is as good as identical 
with the PalesUus-Aramaue otherwise known to us. 

6 . Tile Written Remains of Aram^o on Stone and Tapyrus, which onginated 
{at least in the majority of cases) with Jews In Egypt. 

Cf. Gewiita, seriptnrm llngueque Phceuloiie monuments, 1.328 sq.; III. tab. 
4 (AlplialKt) and tab. SS'fiS. Concerning the UTltten eharsetera cf. Eurinp, in 
tlie large table of cbaracteie hi C^uoison's Corifus inscriptionum Ilebi'^caiutn 
{Fetersb., 1883), col. 10-16, according to inscriptions dating from 483 to about 
100 B. 0.—The most important monuments of this kind were lately publitdied by 
tiie Palceographical Sooisty, Oriental Series, and they are; Part II. Table xxv. 
and XXVI-, Papyrus cti. of the Biltish Museum (from the collection belonging 
fonaerly to the Luke of lilactu], with a description by Ifr^ix and .h’dZdrice, and 
the literature down to 1877. According to these men, this document dates from 
the lost part of tho Ptolemaic, or the earlier Roman period, composed either by a 
pagan Aramaean, or (more piobably) by an Egyptian Jew, as a sort of Haggada to 
E«kL I, The Aram^c is strongly alloyed with Phenacian and Hebrew.—Punher, 
Part V-, Table ixiii., the column found in 1877, at Sakkara, now in the Royai 
Museum at Berlin, which represents a libation before Oilrls, and bears a parallel 
Eoptiaii'AiaiDaio inscription, dating from the fourth vear of Xerxes (482 s. C.); 
ch leprius, ccQceniing elne dgyptiseb-aram. dtel& Ztstmr. fiirigypt. Spraehe und 
Altertliumskunde, sv, (1877), p. 127 sq.; XctfA, agypt.-aram. Inschriften, Report 
of Gie Session of the Munich Academy, 1878,1., pulosophical*histor., class II., p. 
37 aq. ami 148; Protorius, ZDMG XXXv., 443 sq —Table lxiv: the celebrated 
etone with a four-line inscription, which is now kept in the Museum at Carpentrae, 
Ju Southern Francs, and repiuaente, above the inscription, a female mummy, and 
over this an adoration before Osiris. According to Xeprius and others, tbe stone 
belongs to tbe time of tbe Ptolemies; according to Cl«rnion(*Ganneuu{see below) 
tliese^Tpi'Aram. moiiumente belong to the time of the Persian dominion over 
Xgypt, 1. e.. 637-406. or 840-882, when Arammo .was tlie official langu^e in 
and tbe person named Taba upon the stone u'ae daughter of a Persian 
officer and native Anunmaii wlio had married an Egyptian woman. (If so, it is 
true that Hebraisms sucli as and await an explanati<iu]. Discussion 
over tlie stone has lately become animated ag^, since ScMoumunn (ZDMG 
xxxii., 187 aq. and 797 aq,; xxxiii.. 362 sq.) suppo^ tliat metre and rhyme are 
to be found upou the same; cf. ibid., xxxii.. 20 $ sq.; d< Xoparde. Kaeh- 

richten der Gbit. gel. Gea, 1878, p. 867 (also Symmicta, II., 66 sq. and 79 aq.) 
Of further dooumeuts, we mention the inscription upon a vase of the temple of 
SeraplSi now in tbe Lonvre (cf. Itvy, ZDMG xi., 66 sq.; Xtrx, ibid., xxii., 69S 
sq.; PrtKoHui, ZDMG. XXXV.. 442; Citfwuon*-Goni«rt«, Rev. Grit., 1558, No. 81, 
p. 416 aq.); for the Egyptian-Aramaic iuscriptlons generally, cf. Cfemont-Gumieou, 
crigihe perse des uioiuiiaents nruiudens d'£^pte. Rev. arcli6olog., voU 88, p. 08 
aq. and 87, p. £1 aq. (also s^'parately, Paris. 158U}. 
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Of extra*Jewish origin are: 

The Pnlmyrene Itucriptions found In the rjiins of Tadmor (P^myra) and 
for the most part bi-lingual C Area .-Greek). 

FacalnUea of these taecriplaoDB were given flrrt by A Wood, The Ruins of 
ralmyTa (ioiidon 1768; ese the older literature in de WeUo^Sdiradtr. ElnJ. Ins 
A. T., p. 79); m later times: Ztvy ZDMG xv., 616 eq. andxviir., 65 w., where 
nineteen inscnptiODs are given, dating from 896-<678 of Qie 8e)eueidan era {85>267 
A.D.); an aflditton thereto IWd. Vol. xix., 8J4 and xxiii., 28S so.: further in 
Ccnnt da VogM'h, 8yrie ceotmle p'gula 1886 so.), as well aa in extract 5 of the 
Journal aaat. 1888; more than alt however by A^wpln the Coipua tnscrtptioaum 
Semiticamm jt., Table I7-i8 (InaeriptioDs from 9 R.C. to 270 A-D.f. Btett 
ZPMG XX VII!., 78 so, (uber ein palmyr. Relief mit Inscbrlft): ioj-fimana Neue 
Beiuage m Kunde Palmyras in thefieport of the Munich Academy 1876, VoLii 
Sap^.-.S umber iif., 1-88; Sd. Saduiu, palmyr. lujscluiften, ZXJMG sxxv 728 
sq., Remarks therenpon by Widefre xxxvr., 684 eq. For other matter see SuHna 
in the report of the DMG for 1878, p. 63 and in JJcKtApw’s Report for 1880. ibid 
p, 164. Concenung the linguisUc character of this Ineeriptfoo, cf. Merit ZDMG 
XXII., 674 sq. and especially ysiddet ibid. xxiv.,M sq.; fisAauibid. xxxvji. 662 
{without any notice of 2^1deif<># previous woA). In content, they are partly 
pagan dedkatoiy lOBcrlptioos, partly inecriptiona in bcmot of deserving loenona 
and partly epitaphs. 

8. The Numerous loscxiptions and Colne of the Nabateans ontheSinaU 
Peninsula, in Idumea, the flauian and ebewbere, from the last century B. C. and 
the first A. D. 

Misled by the numerous Arabic names, which occur in these Inscriptions 
they were regarded by scJiolars. for a long Utne, as Arabic. So particularly JVek’ 
ZDMG II., 896 so.; ui., 129 sg. and so yet BoUchtr, Anafuhrl. Lehrb. der heb. 
Spmche 1. p. 6, where these iuecripUons are explained as North-Western Arabic 
(set right by MuikUm In the Supplement p. 644, where also le the older Uteratnie) 
A mors correct judgment on this queetaoii was established by ieti/, ZDMG siv' 
898 sq.; SVII., 82 sq.; xviii., 680; xxil., 261 sq.;Xxiir..486 sq. and862eq.; xxv.,42fi 
aq. and 608; xxvii ..188; further Biaw IWd. xvi., 831 sq.. Meier IWd. Xvix., 575 aq • 
ted m p^colar NofdeH ibid, svii., 70S sq. and xix., 6S7 sq., as well as de Votnn- 
in the Revue areh6ol. 1664, p. 284 sq. {Inscriptions from the Hauran); the tame 
m toe H61*nges d'areh4ol. orient., p. 149 eq. and Appendice p -21 sq. (Coins of the 
Nabatean kings from 96 B. 0. to 104 A. D.; coucer^g two such from Petra, cf 
also <le Savky in the M4). de Numlsm. 1876,198 sq.) and in iSyrie centrale (1889) 
p. 89 sq.. anally Bidiiiff in the Corpus Inscriptionum semldearum ii. (Paris 1888) 
tab. 29-86; and Table lxv.. Part v. of the Orleulal Senes issued by the PalaecK 
graph- Society. 


9. More voluminous remimuts of the West-Aramale dialect and likewise of 
extra-Jewlsh origin lie before ns 1 q a translation of the Bible, preserved in a 
Vatican M8. of the Gospels, which was completed 1030 A. D., as well as in London 
and Petersburg MS8. (These last coutab it in union with other fragments of 
reltgiooe matter). 

The text of the Vatican MS., which embraces about two-thlids of the Go> 
pela, was edited by P’. Jfiniscolchi Sritto, 2 tomi, Verona 1861 and '64. Tor the 
“ Christiaii-PalesUnian " dialect of this verson, cf. HSldeke, ZDMG xxii., 443 so.; 
according to him, tbe translaQcu originated between toe third and the tixtb cen¬ 
turies A. D. and probably upon Judaean soil (Blau, ibid, xxiii,, 266 eq., seeks to 
refer toe Jocalities meiitfoned in the annotoUons of the Vat Codex »tbe andeut 
Decapolis). Jurtber fragments of this vextion (for the most part Palimpsests] are 
to be found in London and St Petenburg; tbe latter were collected by 2tsehsn- 
dorf upon his second and third Jonnieye (58 and 70 leaves). All these fragments 
(except tie Vat Owlex), with fragments of Kiograplles of Saints, Hymns etc., 
were edited by Land aa ''fragmeuia syropalaestaua'* lu Tom. iv. of bis AnecdotA 
syrl&ca (Lugd.Bat. 1875), iudiiding TOgmeuts from tbe Psalms (which tie hans- 
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lAtions from Uie Septuagint, aa the arithmetical fl£:urM IBezUIeruDg] show), from 
the London and Petmeburs Gcepela {of which the London exhibits, accordir^ Co 
Land, a M«lk*^a oelebrnted BesedleUna Abbey founded la 1089. T.j Ritual older 
than tba Roman C^ex, while, in the Petersburg Bible, an older and quite peculiar 
and a younger Codex are to be dietlaguiehed), finally Loodon fn^menCafrom 
neuter., Isaiah, Froreibe, with Petersbu^ frs^enta from the Goep^. Deuter., 
laalali and Job. According to Land, the Roman Codex le later than almost all 
the other fragmente. (Thel.ondon ooee are placed by IfVf^ between tbe e^th 
and the thirteentli ceaturiae.) At tbe time of Its origin, accordingly, at the 
beginning of tbe eleventh century, Aramaic was no longer the language of 
intercourse in tbe circles concerned with it, ae the Arabic inecriptione show. The 
writing, according to Lund, la a variety of the capiuis used for books at Edeeea, 
wblch withal tbe Greek capitals have imitated in tbe rude and angular character 
of the latters. 

10 . Living remains of this dialect, once so widely dlflused. are found at 
present only in hfa'lula aod two neighboring viUagte upon the Rastem decUv* 
ity of Anti'Lebanon, of course in a bad state of decay and, ae tlie entire 
population speaks Arabic ae well, near its end. 

This fact was mads clear long ago by Brovm and Fobuy (cf. Jteum, hJetolre 
idodnOc p. 268). Closer information wlCb reference Co the langu^ itself was 
Bnt given by the missionary JuU* Pbnvtte In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Socwy XX., 481 sq.; Ncldeke discusaee the asme liber den noch lebenden syri* 
schen Dlalekt im Antilibanon ’*) ZDMG xxi., p. 188 sq.; cf. the remarks of 3fers 
thereupon iUd. xxu., 271 aq. A farther list of words of the Ma'lula*djalect was 
published by Ci. Huart, wbovisited MaUnU in the autumn of 1877, in thejoumal 
asiatiqQe, 8er. vi!., Vol. xn., 478 sq. (Oot.-Deo. 1878^ cf. tbe notice of B. £>uva{ 
Ibid, 465 aq. and L'u&iverso Isr^llee. 1879, Ko. 26). Accurate and compre¬ 
hensive disclosures are still to be expend from Sooin and P«ym, who passed sev* 
eral weeks in Ka'lula in the latter part of the summer of 1869, and carefully tran* 
scribed, from tbe mouth of a ChrUMan womani of the Greek confession, a senes 
of Datrativee with Arabic translation. The following smnple, for which I am in* 
debted to Prof. 5i>cm, may give an idea of the condition of this Aramaic: v9t 
6 )iid ishoe fros lais ile bCns, i. e nom iriH flVn) 

fif « tiiere was a mau whose name was Paragb ’allah, be has {bad) a little 
brother etc. 

i 6. CONOSBtnKO TEE COJUtSCT NaHE TOR THE ARAXAIC DIALBCT TOUTED 

ur THE Old TsHTAscesrr. 

1 . In the dosignaUou of the Aramaic dialects generally, and of tlie Bib- 
lical-Aramaic in particular, such confusion prevails even yet in many ways, 
that it ia neceesary to supplement what has been smd with a confirmation of 
Ute terminology employed {{ l). The view derived from Ban. n., 4, that tiie 
Aramaic dJalecC In Daniel and £zra was the language of the Cbaidesn people, 
has, as its first coo sequence, the misconception that, not only this dialect, but 
also the nearest related dialect, that of tbe Targums, etc., were debated as 
** Cbaldaicj'* secondly, however, there fiowed out of it tbe inverted distinction 
of this pieteuded Chsldaic. as the East-Aramaic, from Syriac, as *'We8t*AiR' 
maio,’' while tho reverse is correct. Tbe distinction proposed by Furst^ of the 
(Bo*ca]Ied] Ghaldaic and of the Syriac as ''Jewish and Christian ArTunaic,^’ ia 

< Om of vDls^ bu eoab over to islint, but spotks its ATtnuio dJaleob Koreor«r, 
tba tndJUoa of the laesuase is aUotalnsd obiefly by woman: tho taoguoee orihaneota 
oheadysreocJy eerruptod b; tho Influenco of tho ArohM. 

* LohtEobsoudo dor Arom. Idiouo, Cbalc. Oromia. (Loips]g,169S) p. S: tearo h«slo, bowovor. 
Tuorat dlaUiiBuJoliaa Jon^lsh RsihATtmAlo (ihe lioruofo of tho Bab. Talandj aa *'Bab.>Araa,. 
Hob." from tho " ?al<«i.sareffi.>HobreF.'* oa woU aafros tho Syriac. 
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Dot aitogethM suitable, accorflUag to wbat ia laid down ia 16 ; for to the Eaet- 
J^aic dialecto belongs, not only the dialect of Edeasa used by the Chrlsttim 
UI® langu^e of the Babylonian Talmud; it foUows jw less 
*?' !r}^’ extra-JewIsh monuinenta have been preseived, which 

adong to the Weat-Aiain^c group- More aoitable is the designation of the 
W eat*Aramaic as PalaUnian Aramaic,i inasauch as the remnants of tola dialect 
yet exiatuig arose for toe most part {wept the Pabnyiens, the Egyptian and 
almost all the Kabatoan laacriptloos) upon the soil of Palestine. In the list 
of tbeae (Soato) West-Arammc or Palestinian Aramaic dlaleeto belongs now 
the dialect lying before ns In Daniel and Esia, which we moat fitly desldoate 
as "Biblical Aramaic.” 

Ko i^wabd that the Kssdlm. or Chaldeans, summoned 

by Nebuchadnwsar, addraseed blm InAjaroalc (ri’D'VOi and in fact their 
m^ogue With the king (v. 4 b aq-) ia reportod in the Aramaic language. Accord- 
the ojtopn of toe author of toe book of jSnS (otS^S. 
if ‘Aramaic diaiect was toe language of convereatioa at the court 

of East-Semltio dialect 
whose B^lorUtt form lies before us in numerous inscripUona—amontr otbeia 
V ^1 ^ blmself. Thle real ‘ ‘ Cbaldaic, ’* which ia hi 

Jer, V., 15, as a language unintelligible to the Jews (cf- tbe similar verdict of Isa 
iwiii., 11 and xxxHi., IP, -with regard to Aseyrt^), the author of Datiiei 
^ncmyee as toe worst or learned language of tbe Magiana. since be (i 4) lets 
bejnstru^ In the language and literature of the Chaldeans; 
O >8 here nsed surely to no other sense than everywhere elM in Daniel 

(except y.,», in toe connecacm and ix., 1, '3 fiO*?®) i and toe dialect 

^gnatri oOTecllyto Dan. 11.. 4 {also is. iv., T) n’Onx liM been tanned linoe 

^ account of a miaonderetiidlag 
of tbe word The author <rf Darnel usee the word ae a Utle for tS 

r^bore of toe Babj^lonlso guild of priests, as already Herodotus reearda 
^ * d«lgnattOT of the priests of Baal, and toe name was subsequently 
toe custwnary one for tbe M^ana, Aattologera, Soothsayers, etc., of IS East 
-Jerorn^ however, ud thoeel^ foUowed him, confused therewith the use of 
aa name of the people; and stoce, in Dan. n., 4 , toe “Chaldeans” speak 

Aramaic, soand “Aram^o” were held to be identical- And toe 
matter bw stood thus in the “Chaldee graimBars” and toe“Hebrew and Chaldea 
lexicons.” In spite of all protests,^ up to thle day. 

2. lu poseession of the oorrect tenninoiogy there falls to toe ground the fable 

.{still BUtod up to the latort date), that tbe Jews In toe Babylonian exile Jwgot 
toeif Hebrew and, Instead of it, brought tbe “Chaldee,” the language of con¬ 
versation, with them to PsOeetine (cf. a g. Zvns, die gottesdleoetl, Vortrige 


S ' 55** ««»l90l0f7 bu alteed/ b*«i proposed by fycmnicuche lo BtAtorn'i All#. filbt«., »IU-, 

* U la (O be curs. qusfttoosUe. wbstbor tbis ttisQMemAndlnr eoBies upon JsroQO blm* 
sslrorvpoa blsJswisbtesobers. For tbs Jsttsr, might M dud ebs feet tbsl. la the Xsssws eo 
theTSfgum of Oakelos (of. Beeitnef'4 BUlQoo »t the Mma, p. sq.), ihe Tarffoa.AiSmile 
(sc dJcasguicbed Crom tbs BlhllssJ) Is dsalgutsd rep«si«<Jlyss'K*iD3l KiwS toneuopc (he 
OioUcmc, wiihotft doubt, tbe composuoa of tbis Kessors MIoiiaB. scoordieg te BtrUner (Ibid., 
p.iiO.MistscsshootSQO A.Z>.,diaugb3wHn<rsttbts psUit remladc ucettAepSMSM CbtiUla 
n a. seeordlDgto wbieh oniss ppb la Dul L, 4 . aesas the Anosle lsat«i««. 

» Cl. slrsady gtfUosar inBiaWam'c Bspertorlua. vUl. (ITU h p. US sq.; the vorreet dtn&cQOn 
of Bsst-ArsauJQ (Brrlso) sad ws«4ArsusM CBfblkal Anaele indtbetAiigQsge of thsTsraums) 
wsi exprsssli'drBWB sgsin by Osipw apMQ, rvlU. Ui. ssd Ibid. *xJ., 18 sq.. sod par. 

UeuUrly xxt,, 1I3 sq. (dio Hsseo dsr srsm. Nafloound Sprsebs.) 
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der JudOD, Berl. 1^2, p. 7 sq.; Mersfeld, Gtacb. ded Volkes Israel !ii., 44 sq.; 
^^u<A<r, auBfuhrliebea Latirb. der Uebr, Spracbe i., Id). Leavluf out of acoouut 
that It waa the noroial practice in Jerusalem about 480 B. 0., according to Neb. 
XIII., 24, to apeak ead tliat the alow oveithrow of Hebrew by Aiamslc 

may be shown upon valid gromida (cf. abore p. 4 aq.), tbe Jews could not take 
a dialect f»m Babylon wbiob waa not spoken there. 

8 . With regard to tbe designations of the West'Aramaic dialect used in 
anfiquity, tbe following is yet tc be brought forward :-'In tbe Kew Testament, 
ttiia dialect is designated as e6s>^i Sebreto (so certainly in John v., S; xix., 
18,17, perhaps also in xnc., 20 and with tbe obscure afifta)x4^ Bev. xvi., 18), 
altbougb tbe same word is elsewhere applied (so surely In Rev. ix., 11, perhaps 
also in John xix., 20 and Bev. xvi., 18; certainly, moreorer, already in tlU 
Prolcfue of Jesus Siraeb) to designate the old Hebrew language. The meaning 
of the expression 4 Acts xxi., 40 and xxii., 2, as well aaxxvi., 

14, (as already the ptJt4 4 Mac. xii.. 7 and xvi,, Id) is doubtful. In tlie 
first two passages, the deep sl!eru» of tbs people reported in xxii., 2 favora 
the old Hebrew, for this silence is lees eesily explained, if the Apostle used 
tbe vernacnlar famiL'ar, for the most part, to all bearers in tbe neighborhood; 
on the contrary, be could place on record bis Pberisaic education and his fternre 
zeal for the Law (cf. v. 8) no better than in tbe use of tbe sacred tongue. In 
Acta XXVI., 14 also, it corresponds more to the importance and solemnity of 
what la recorded, tc think of the old Hebrev^ and not of the Aiao^c vemac- 
uiar.s With the New Testament, Josephus also uses ifsbreto rsn *E^9perwv), 
aa well of old Hebrew, as of the Aramaic vernacnlar of bia Ume. 

4. Further on, within tbs Christian era, ^srnon and Syrtae, which, for a 
long time, bad been used for the purpose almost invariably by tbe Greeks, were 
fixed as desgnaUons of tbe whole department of Aramaic Just aa, already, 
tbe LXX. Lad everywhere rendered ^7 viwvrf. Acccrdh^ to 2/Cldeke 

(ZDMG XXV,, 118), this name was adopted by the Christian Aram sans snd for 
the reason that, to a Jew, “Aramean’^ bad become identical with ‘^Heathen** 
and, In the same sense, had passed over to the Syriac translation of tbe New 
Testament (e. g.. Acts xvi. 1 and xix, 10, for*fi«^; Gal. ix., 14, 

Just so, tbe Palestinian Jews called all Aramaic *p^10« the 
deaigoation was preserved (at least for tbe language pB'*?]) *>7 

the Babylonian Jews; see the evidence in JToidffee, 118 sq. as well as tbe proof, 
cA«sam< p. 117 sq., that the fora 'armlijfi is to be regarded as the original desig¬ 
nation of the nation: as however tbe idea of ^ Heathen ’ was united wlUi 
tills form, 'etdm&jf was artificially set apart from it as name of the people" 
_a distinction which can be proved from the Jewish sources (cf. Xet^, neu* 
bebr. u. chald. W.-B. under and The Aramaic portions of 

the Old Testament (Including Jer. *x., 11 and the two words in Gen. xxxi., 47) 


• Quterntsukeo Is th« ftpml of tto Ttlc&udto Keh, nil., s ae areof (bsttbe people Umq aesded 
40 ‘'iQMrpreuUon'' of tHe Lev; dooaooi neea |& tbu pseMfs ooy nore tStn jb Bsre 

It.. Ui. “ ls(«rpret«d.** but simply eKirly. CisUoctly " (Vulg. rasBifMts). 

1 So aUo DdUaaOi. tbe Hebirw Now TMiicoeot. p.|iQ icf. acoTt I i. Hoto); to “Bui mf Koff* 
sunB”lSTi. p. m fMUiera call eoppoeod thci; “witbscsll lo thk (FilMnntsn Aruoslol Ico- 
fiiaeo Scfuch £ebaul. Ima rt^ft JoiM. (b« sicoodcd Lord broufbt Beol of Duaucui lo bic 
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are curtly eaUed O'Unn ^ the Mjslma and Talaiud (see the proofs In 
p. 138], because wtittec in the language which la eleewliere employed for the 
ioteipxetatioa (targiljD) of Scripture, as conCneCed with Uie Scripture 

composed In the sacred lanfnage.i* The deaigEation of the vernacular of Pales* 
tine at the time of Jeene as the “Syro-CbaldaiA” which was for a longtime 
customary {though of coone very unfortunate), might likewise be traced to 
Jeretne; cf. 7mm« adv- Pelag. in., i: Tlie Go^el of the Hebrews Is “chal- 
daico ayroque eennooe, sed hebralco llteiia eciiptum.^’ 

I 7. COKCfcRMlNO THS BIBLICAL*AEAXAIU TSSTS D? GKlTzaAL. 

Of the remnants of the W^t-Aramslc idiom In the Old Testament esinu* 
erated in } l, the two words transmitted in Uen. X3uci., 47 might reach hack 
to sometime In the ninth century £. C., in case the verse containing them 
belonged to one of the old sources of the Pentateuch. Even if this verse can 
be shown to be an additioa by the last (post-exilic) redactor of the Penta* 
teuoh however—and, in fact, an activiCy in the direction of redaction le very 
prominent in the welding of the sources of w. 4S sq.—ws should bavs In it 
probably the oMeet sample of the Biblical-Aramaic dialect, since there can be 
no doubt that Jer. 2 ., 11 is a gloss. Introduced at some ti me or other into the 
test of the prophet, and the redaction of the present test of Sue can not bo 
placed earlier than the laet quarter of the fourth centnry B. C. 

1 . If Gen. aaxr., 47 originated from oue of the ancient soureea of the Pen¬ 
tateuch (J oeE) It could not be shown, from tbs form of the two words In questlou, 
that their ose as words of Laban the '‘Aramman,’^ (cf. w. 20 and 24) from Karen 
In Mesopotamia, prove them to be fut-Aromaic; for the UassoretJc writing 

QftiaSu in the first eyltabls might be vowelled corrediy for West* 

Ajaoaic (aa for SyrUc); from initial (instead of p in the Targums and in 
Syriac, cf. (9, Etem. 2), no conclusion can be drawn; moreover the same corres¬ 
ponds In tbia root regularly to the Arabic Ho. The noun may be verified se 
well from the Syriac as from the Targums. 

2 . That Jer. x., IJ, In spite of the LXA,, who seem to have bad toe verse 
before them, 1 $ a gloss introdnced wrongfulW into the test, follows directly 
from tbs troublesome InteiruptiOD of the original connection tetween w. lo and 12; 
Indirectly, however, from the fact that no reasonable ground for the sodden inser¬ 
tion of an Aramaic verse cau be discovered; for that this verse was meant to in¬ 
dicate to the Jews bow they must answer the Chaldeans, to whom they could have 

S ken only in Chaldalc,^’ Is too trifliiig an argument to deserve serious refuta- 
i. It la strlku^ that, in this gloss, together with the usual tfu SarA 

is found the form which seems to have belonged to tbs East-Aiamaic and 

perliapa was Intruded into the verse at some time in Babylonia.^ The remaining 
forme, such as n (almost invariably T in East-Aramaic), pTjjW) (Sjt. 'OWiH' 
in Babylonian also (cf- Bara v., $ and elsewherefcorrespocd to the 

1 Id tb« HidiaSQb DerMlkh rabba Gee, xa:xJ.,47, la aaoribod xo Samuel bar Hichman ibe 
verdict Uiat Oia “Perclao " ianfuisa UeuJd notbvlisbdy aateemad, floee Gud bas boneiud It la 
the law ibere, at Oen. vzxJ., 471. the Propbeta tier, z. ii) asd u» XetbuSbiD fDas. IJ. 4 sq.. 
Bart iv.. s K). Here 'D^d pvV can boootyajt ancWot error ofthotextlor *ono)0 

• ThJ» Talmudic tensliMogy nlsbt be olted as crMence (Or the spinioo of LcrMrawnt, follow¬ 
ed to Z>r. I*'. H. WetrxL, that Paolel aod Sara were wriri^isto written eoilrely lo Hebrew, and 
ibupoTtloaa of tbea belos loet, their pltee was supplied by tbs oorrcepoodloe Arenuie Treo^ 
laUOD (Tirtuo]). Bee OU TBCdMenc $e«cUn( for Nov., ua. pp, 83. si. (T.) 

I Is not protected. loJoed, fren tbe sespiclon of an andent cotolst*«nor, asuspkiou 

wbicb'ltes our at band, by to* fact tbat It is eonmereted by Che Jews (bauuaUy sc«ordlng to 
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West*A»i9aie Idiom. The oleirl; Kebr«v word added at the close, 12 it 

belo]^ to the gloss at all, must have been added by a Hebrew copyist 

The Aramaic sections Ic Dcmlei and Bara are dlstlnniebed roore by lexical, 
than graoiiDatlcal pecuJiaritiea. At all eTonta, the tew dmerences, which we will 
mention In their proper places, do not jiiatliy the verdict, that lo the book of 
Pantel, the decomposition of the Aramaic has already advanced much further 
(Renan, hist, g^&^le.p. 219). 

i 6 - Thb Textual TRApmotr and Gsaxmaticax Tbsaticbitt of the 

Biblical ARAxaic. 

The Aramaic texts, of a religious content, proceeding from Jews and 
Saxoaritana, are all, In the nature of things, origmaUy more or less strongly 
Indueoced by the Hebrew ;i and, In this senM, the distinction mentiooed above 
(16,1). of Jewish and Christian Axamalo (the latter largely influenced by the 
Greek) Is justifled. SinUJady.tbe Biblical Aramaic also bean strong traces of 
the Hebrew Influence; only, a great part of the Hebraisma might be placed to 
the account of later copylste, of whom eome were ignorant of Aramaic, and 
some designedly adjusted it'to the Hebrew. The text has suffered no lees 
corruption In the printed editions, however; until such a multitude of asserted 
variatiena has arisen as, e. g., the stereotype edition of RoAn finds it necessary to 
present The prevulijig confusion mes very recently checked, for the first time, 
by the nperlor text which 8. Boer fixed in bis edition of Ilaniel, Ezra, NehemiaL 
(Lpz., Tauchnltz, IBSfi ] on the basis of the best manuscript and other witnesses. 
Henos, we have everywhere baaed our assertions upon It. In so doing, it must 
never be forgotten that even this text is only the relatively oldest and most certain 
form of tbe AfossoreCie tradiUon, and la no wise offers security that we have before 
us. In all particulars of writing and pronunoiatioa. the texts intended by tbe 
anthors of Daniel and Bara. This aesumption is impoaaibls; because the Mas- 
soretee, in certain casee, have, without reason, substituted another prouuociation 
for the one demanded by the consenaot text; in other places, have conspicuously 
wavered in the vocalization of the same form, and sometimes have made mistakes 
which may be demonstrated. Hot rarely, also, reference to the form of Weet- 
Aram^c, acquired from tiie Targums, may have influenced tbe pointing (cf. 
Beuan. in tbe work meotioned. p. 220). Although, therefore, tbe grammatical 
exposition must everywhere proceed from the critically fixed Hassoretic tradi¬ 
tion, it must, neverthelees, at least not withdraw from a criticism of this tradi* 
tioD, when the text, by its deviation from analogous phenomena of the Biblical 
Aramaic, or of West* Aramaic in general, is suspid^ous. 

Tbe literature of Rrammars for Biblical Aramaic is considered lu SietnecAneider’s 
“bibliogr^h. Rmdbuch liber die theoret. usd prakt Liter, fdrhebr. Spcacbkuude” 
(up to IfidO), Lia. 12£9. Cf., further, tbe survey In Petemwmii's Forta Cbaldaica, 
ed. II., p. 80 sq.; by Vblcis, lo Herto^'t PBE*I, 604 sq.; Heut, Geseb. der bJ- 
Bchrlften dea A. Teat., p. fill; ^ool:, Einleltuog ins A. Teat., p. 191 aq.~ 

Jer. z., 11), amooe (ha fon. aereo, «r tea oaoiae of rba aafUj. Irat L* ao by Its uoquMtlooabla 
ocCorroocanpon (he larse frasmeDW brousbifrom tha Aaayriaii BeyaUpslacaa’to (ba BrlUah 
HusauB (of. Lsev, OMoh. dor Juad. Huensao. LaipUg, iSSe, p. 149). For KpiR Is Ifaadelo, 9t 
Heelfialia. Hand. QramiB., p. 78. Tbe chaaee of soQiia appaara audoiantlj^eMarabceeil by tbe 
Araaiale (otfnota, baalda tha Hebrev 183, cobum euttue. 

I Tor the Kebrauau la (b« Tarf hb ot Ool^oe, whkb ts ooisBooly rasanlad aa (ba toast km* 
uUie aaoDument of tba Soiicb-Waeraro Idlou, a(. <?((9crin ZDHO, zfUl, fatg. 
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There luve b^n added^ aince tbe«e were pxihllsbed: the Poiadlgnu pl&eed 
at the begianujg of the edlUon of Deoiel, Ezra and Kehetalah Baer (see 
above); tolerable caution ie neceesai? in uelof these, 8jQce> fc»r the sake of eora- 
pleteneee, many forme are adopted ^hich cannot be made good, and which even 
contradict the remainu^ analog; farther, the third edition of TRner'i *‘chald&- 
iache Grammadk fur Bibel and Tarsiimmim,’' enlar^ by directione for the 
study of the Midraecb and Talmud, edited by i2al3bi B. Fischer, Lpz^ 1882. 
EOftunately, the editor haa dieCingtilBhed hla own additions by ourelTe ^pe, and, 
in that vay, haa facilitated the omiaeion of them, which, for the beginner, is, in 
the highest d^ree, neceeeary. 

CoauoriOM.-P. ioa). i. For " of, SAuertr p. m aoC In ocbor placM.'' read «f. 5«liuenr In 
taeplaco monUoned p. fiOt." 


MISOELLANEOUS NOTES. 

By PnoF. Jomi ?. PEmas, Pii.D- 

Pbliadelpbli. Pa. 

In the 9th edition of the Encyclopiedia Britannica, in the article''Anulch* 
itea,” occuie what aeeme to be a cnnoua ease of the propagation of error. We 
read: “It haa been generally snppoaed that the Hauaa of the Book of Esther, 
ceiled "the Agagite," belonged to the royal line of the Amalekitba; but it la now 
found, from Aaaymn records, that Agagi was the name of a country east of Ae* 
Syria, from which it may be Msumed that the title waa derived. See Lenomant. 
Beiiies Am. I,, 4&/' M. Lenormant mentions as eighth among the minor cantooa 
of Media "Agasi...called Agagi— in the inacriptlons of the Fatus. It is 
the Agtgi of the Book of Esther.*' In the Fat/es M. Oppert gives the oaneifonn 
characters for Agasi, hnt transliterates falsely Agagi, M. Lenormant has copied 
bis error, and on that error the article in Ene. Brit, haa baaed a new theory regard¬ 
ing Hamae. It is oorious to observe that at Esther ill., 1. tlie Septnagint reads for 
ffevyeie*, while In HI., 10; Till., 3, the Gentilo name is omitted, and in 
IX., 24. i He/uiin) is used. Josephus Ant. Jud.. xt. 6, translates Agagite by 
M. Lenormant eitea from Ft>d«nutens the name or as 

probably the Median caoton called Agasi by the Assyrians. 

Prof, Noeldeke, in the Sitsungtberi^ae tier koeniglick pitiariKhen AAadenje 
Aer Wiuerueht^en, gives a proviaionel account of an Aramman inscription discov¬ 
ered bp Prof. Bating at Teima KO’Di “ ao oasis of Northern Arabia, on 
bhe borders of the Syritn desert In Gen. xxv., Z5; 1 Cbron. r., 30, appears 
as a son of Ithmaol. It is mentioned in Is. xzi., 14, in ths In Jev. 

XXV., 23 and Job vr.> Id (NOH) it appears as a oommeroial piece or people. The 
Septuagint writes It confusing it with the famous Edomite canton of that 
name. Ritter andWetzstein identify with Talmi in the Haurin.whom 

Cbeyne has followed in hie commentary co Isaiah. A somowhst similar confusion 
will be found to esist regarding which is connected in Isaiah and Jeremiah 
with The inscription, which is confidently assumed to antedate the Persian 

oonquest, belonging to a period between 500 and 800 B. 0., hee been, so far as pre- 
eerved, transliterated into Hebrew chancters, as follows: 
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(Lioca 1*^ &re goae ftlmoat cotirely.) 

DJn jo- 

notts 12 STK' dn!^ lOT’) i<o'n n. 

12J1 DJrr »r o'?!; non nn^yi 32. 

HO*n [r unio ‘?2n» n is. 

’SJK fo HDE'i rrrii ’HinDi* 34 . 

... n wipijf j<m Kni i<D*n w. 

&? - .. K^jian . ino 7 le. 

. K Djrt [♦?) d‘ 7X^ KD’n 'n^^K n. 

K no’tj' roi •.. pp^ J*pn p is. 

I^pi ^2 111 111 fiipi Kn'^o *r !»• 

[n'wi iJE'a rrj[B^ ... iz 20. 
noQi) 13 2W D' 7 V 2 on» 21. 
noK^i . p kh . n id 22. 

. . . -ID2 23. 

For tbla la suggested the trsnsistion: 

m. Ojn. But m&7 tba gods 

11. of XeuD& protect (7) cbe Image of ^\ty, aoa of Petosin, 

12. sod bis seed io the hoxise of the image of DJI* And s man 

13. who injarca this?.may the gods of Toimi 

14. remove him aod bis seed and hJa name from the eurface 

15. of Teimlf And tJiia le the duty which .... 

16. tbe image of ... . 

17. tbe godd of Teiffl& to tbe image of DJH; 

13. from tho field ten date*palma and from the treasure 

19. of the king ten date-palme, altogether of dste‘palma 

20. twenty^one .... year by year. And gods and men 

21. shall derive ao profit from tho image of 3?{^i bod of Petosiri. 

22 .and to bis seed and his umne. 

To the loft haod, ahovo, is a sceptre-hearing image, which Euting deecrihes as 
“the portrait of king In pure Assyrian costome.’' Below this is a priest offer* 
ing at an alUr, auderaoath which is written i<lD3 ItSf' 0^, “ Image of 
the priest." 

Tbe laoguago of the whole is Aramman, and the oharactcre are said to belong 
to tbe oldest type, resembling those on tbe Babylonlau ooutract tables and the Hon 
of Ahydos. For tbe wide-spread use of the Aramaean language. In the time of the 
Aseyrian supremacy, Koeldeko aod Landaner compare 2 Kgs. xvm., 26, and la. 
xzxTT., 11. The oame Petosiri is explmned as tbe Egyptian Pet-Oeiri. Tho 
stoso itself is now on the way to Germany. 

la the possession of a gentleman In New Fork [Is a fragment of a synagogue 
roll which clmme a romantic history. In tbe last Knrdo-Pereiao war the little 
town Meyandop was sacked by tbe Kurds, and among the other plunder was a 
synagogue roll. This was pnrehased by a shoemaker, who used tbe greater part 
of it in bis trade. Before it was entirely destroyed, however, a miaaionary from 
Orocmish saw and bought it. From him part pease d into the bauds of au Armen* 
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ian Btudeot^ who brought It to thia country, bat tbc Imger part is said U) have gooe 
to the St. Peteraburg Moseom. The part io this country eoatdae Ss. Z2ix.,32, 
to cod of book, The length of the roll ie twenty tDchee,aboat eix iochee of which 
are margio. There arc fifteen oolumoe of mennsoript It does not eeeut to be old. 

In hie K<il»ckn/tUaite Pr. Iiyoo adds one word to our knowledge of 

the Hittate language. In the Stitr-Intchri/i, fi7-69, we read: "bit eppitd tauiiJ 
Ikal HatU Sa inaUsfic mfit ebarrl btt bil^ni ISaasOia uilpiia mlbntUb^Q." (A 
portico after the manner of a Eittlte temple, wh)oh In the language of the Weat* 
land btt>bUlni they call, J caused to be built before tbeii doors.) For this partio- 
alar form of architecture compere also 1 Ega. vi., 3. 

In bis latoat work, XHi SpraeAe der .Sbesder, note 00 p. fil> Prof. Friedrich 
Politasoh praolioally annouecea hla acceptance of the view of Schrader and Honj' 
Enel, that the in Geo. n., IS, z.,d, is a mistake for Sack a mistake would 
be a nature! end easy one to make, both being originally written In Aeayr- 

ian inscriptions we find Ru-u4u or Kn-eu, ISthiopian, the of Gen. x.. 7, aad 
Katfu, which is the (or (^3) of d. In Wo lag Ha* Farodiit, Delltateh 
maintained a different view, suppoeing i>f Geo. x, 7 to be identicai wiUi (^3 
of Gen. 2L, S, and umilarly oonneoting the RtUn and the KaSu, Tbo KaUu wore 
the Elamlte'Sunerian ” atratum of peoplea to the north and west of the PeraUn 
gulf. He was also incllocd to connect them with the Eaida orEaldu 
In the preeent woric, on the other hand, ha attempte to prove, from an ezamination 
of the forty or more Kossman worda now known, that no Uagniade connacGon ex* 
ieted between the Keliu and mther the Sumeriao'Aooadiane or the Elamites Mr. 
Theo G. Pinalies writea, in opposiUon to this riew. in the Jtnmuil of tht Rogal 
Azintic Sociiii/,Vo\.xyi-, PartS, maintaining die Msguistie connection of Kos* 
ssoan and Sumeria&'Aceadian. Prof. Haupt, writing in the Amfooer .^rvieto 
(July), alao seems to think that the little we know points in the direction of such 
a conneedon. Prof, IDelitsach holds that the Ra&u cams from the mountains of 
the north*east, and gained control of EabyIonia about IbOO, B. G Earduni^ (hie 
1*!^ |J) waa dio special seat of their settlement The nine kings of an Anhiao 
dynasty, meatloaed by Beroans, he regards as Eoss«an, and, like KArduQiaS, they 
have names ending in ah Ee still inclinaa to connect the Kaida,or Cbaldcee, 
with the Kaiia. Hr, Ploehea, on the other hand, seeks the origin of the Kaiiu In 
the nortb'weat. "'The ouneiform stylo of writing was In use In early dmes in Cep' 
padoua, and the country around seems to have borne the name of Cush.'* Theocc, 
in hia opinion, the Acoadlan nee, including the K^n, emigrated to Babylonia 
Co the ground of some newly diacorered texts, Prof. Delitsseh ^so deals oonsido 
ably with the difficult subject of early Babylonian chronology. In the Hay number 
of the iVouofinpe of SibUeal Ari^taclogy, Hr. Piachca alao deals with the aaoie 
anbject, on the groond of still more recent discoveries. The two together leave the 
matter in a very nnaarisfactory oonditlen. 

By tho libendity of Miss 0, L. Wolfe, of New York, an American oxpcdidon 
to Babylonia has at last been rendered possible. The main object of the expedi¬ 
tion is exploration. One of the members is tlie Rov. W. H. Ward, B. B., of the 
Indfponlet^t. 

In hia FtoUgorM 1 ^a nr Ot*cki^U« JtrtuU. p. 118, Prof. WelJhansen says: 
^‘As a lunar festival, undoubtedly the Sabbath also reached back to a gr«at anrioni* 
ty. Among the Israelites, bowovor, this day acquired a quite peculiar aignlficance. 
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^7 «bich it VM dietini^ieheii from aU other festiTala; it beoame tho day of reel 
jwT* Ori^oally the reetwaj only & cooseQuanco of the festi?a], etc," With 

chia coni|>are the foliovinf from the aummiBi up in Dr. Lote'e Quattti^nxm de 
Rutoria Sahhuti: “11) SahbaU [apud Babylonioe] non orant dies atri acd otii 
severe quidem imperati, verum mioiine triatis. 12} Non ad Lunae coltum aabbata 
priocipio pertinuerunt 18) Su&t forUaee ex eo orta. quod nnmarua senarius Bob- 
yloniie munema principaiu ((?nm<fsaAf} manauranim erat, quare aanum dieruut 
iaboria quasi plenos vldebatur ease laboria modne, quern aubaeqoi diem quietia 
eooaaatQQeiun eaeet 14) laraelitae SabbaU a Babylouiis aoeeparunl» etc." 

Dx. Car) Abel, of Dreedebi the weJl*knowD Coptic acholar, has in the preaa a 
bock on the ralationa between the Japhetic, Semitic and Haadtic families of lan¬ 
guages. 

W. A. I., Tol. V.. Snd part, has appeared. Amoog ita platea is an edition of 
the “loBoription of ^'ebu^adnesxar I.,“ pubUsbed last year by Dr. H. HiJprechc 
aa “Inaugural'Dissertation" uodex the titie “Freibrief Nebachadaessax’s I.” It 
ia in archaic cbaracters; and, in addition to the origioaJ. the edltora have, therefore, 
given us a traneenption into the common later Babylonian eharacters. A similar 
transenptioo of this inscription, together with transliteration and translation, the 
latter differing in some particulars from those of Dr. HUpreebt. were published by 
Kessra. Plnchee and Budge, in the April number of the Proctediit^t o/ the Society 
of Biblical Arduiology. Uesara. Pinches and Budge, aa well as Dr. EUprecht, 
have aaaigsed Nebuchadnezzar I. to the middle of the 12th century B. C. Prof. 
Friedr. Delitzsch did the same in his SprocAs der Bbaeder, on the ground of the eO' 
called aynohronoue history in TL. R. 65, where a Nebuohadnessar of Babylon seems 
to be the eotenaporary of jUiurelili. father of Tiglathpileacr L. king of Aaayria. 
In the list of Babyloniao kings, publlahed by Mr. PiBcbes^ in the Proccedingt for 
May. we 6nd the 12th century filled up from 1175 onward. From 1154 to 1146 
ruled a king whose name Mr. Pinches has failed to traoaliterate. Unless this 
should turn out to be Ncbucbadneszar. it would eeem as though the synchronous 
history, the list of Babylonian kings, or the Assyriologiata had made a mistake. 
Id the July number of the Andover Bevieto, Prof. Eaupl aserlbea to the mosaroh 
in question the date 1300 3. C.. but does not give bis reasons. The above motion' 
ed list also seems to show that the name which Prof. Delitssch (p. 15) eoniectured 
to be NsbdkudQruaiu was NinipkudQrusar, who reigned in the lOtb century B. C. 
This is important, on account of the ingenloua use Prof. Delitsech made of this 
ecnitetura iu the work above referred to. Besides Nebuchadnezzar, the most im¬ 
portant king effected by the change ia Sinmiae*Bigu, whom Delitssch placed about 
1175 B. C., now dated 1003—985. 

Among the texte published in the csw part of V. R., which have been already 
described or diseuaaed.in the Tramaccionji or Frooeedi^s of the Society of 
Arthatology, we notice especially Plates LX. and LXI., a “stone tablet from the 
temple of t!^ Sun<god at Sippara, containing an loscripticn of Nabd-bal-iddlna,'’ 
Of this stone there appeared a photoJitbograph, with description and general 
aummary of contents, iu TraneaciioTu, Vol. VUL, Part 2, and iu the Preceedinyt 
for May will be found a further notice of the same. 

Plate XLIV. contains the “list of names of ancient SumerUu and Accadlan 
kings,” of which Prof. DeUttach has made such large use in the Bpra^ ier £bs. 
sder (cf. pp. 20, 21), and which was discussed by Mr. Pinches, in the Prcceedinfittax 
Jannary, 1881. 
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The fuoouB Xabonidufi C7)in<jer from Sipp^n, whieh carried ns back Co the 
dete 3300, B. C. (SarKon of Aiied), a portion of vhiob was publiahed and discuaacd 
in the Froceedin^i for KoToaber, 1882, appe&ra ae Plate LXIV. 

The texto of tbie latest pubUoation are alaoeV if not qoite, ell from the dis' 
coreries of Mr. Raaaem, and are chiedj BibylooicD, in distinction fmn Asyri&n. 
A new editaoD of IV. R is oov in press. 

In the IndQ>fRdmt of September 4th, Dr. I. H. Hall jri^es some aocoeot of e 
velneble Syriac MS., beloogiog to Mr. R. S. Williaios, of Utica, N. Y. Its chief 
Talne lies in the face tbet it cooteins 2 Peter, 3 and 3 ilobn. and Jode. The date 
of vritiog ie 1471, A. D. The test is in aubstastial egTaenent vith the “Bodlaien 
manuscript, as reported by Pococke. It ia also a little closer to the Qreeh text of 
the critical editions than ia the test of Pococke.*’ It cornea from Further Aria, 
where it was probably writtea by a triniteriaQ Christian; hot it ia written 'So a 
rather western Syrian band." It attempts to be critical, and ba$ a number of 
Syriao and Arabic nargiaaJ notes about points, vowela, and the like, '‘which give 
the manuscript a high value in Hoguiatic science.” 


PIRKE ABOTHj or, SAYINGS OF THE FATHERS. 

Bt Bbv. B. Pick, Ph. D., 

Altegb&sy, Pa. 

Tran«]ued froo (l»e Betoew Bdttloo of Prof H.L. StaaeK. of Berlin, Oennur. 

(Whatla lodudad in DtaekM Is by the naiulator,] 

CHAPTER n. 

1. Rebbii saith, IVhlch Is tbe right way that a mao should choose for himself? 
AU such AS Is honorable to him who treads thereia, and gets him honor from 
man.t Moreever, be as careful about the perforoUDce of a light precept as of a 
weighty one, because thou cuat not estimate the award due to the respective 
precepts. Compute always the temporal damage sustained by tbe performance 
of a duty by Its eternal reward, and the temporary gain acquired by transgreo- 
aiOQ by the damage In eternity. Contemplate three tbiuga, and thou wilt avoid 
tbe occasions for CransgreeslOQS. Consider what is above thee: an All^edng aye, 
and an bearing ear,^ aod all thy deeds are written in a book.4 

S. Babban Gamaliel,^ the son of Babbi Judah, tlie prince, said: The study* of 
Che law accords well with worldly pursuits; Che twofold occupation caused sin 


> BaOOl plainly UBebU Jdbuda b 4 >n*«, bIbo RablMBu hB-s«dMB. wa of Slaeon, si»otloMd 
I., IB, editor of oar Mlabncfloorlibed Lo tbe last quaner of tto sooon 4 oodtuir, a. D. Oo 
oODp, Abr. EroduDil, Beciiatna IIh m^ei: A. BodoS. Sfmui AunUai* AtUokItm aia Z«a^t^om 
vrtd Frewtd del Babbi JAuda teecwtlMPs. US 8 : A OolbbiiM, RobM BaMCMwKi ettt Be* 
dd«Hm<lwBtAn 4 .TloBjia. ISM flu fact U80, onJytobo uaod with preoaotton), [Ceanp. StnoS'e 
review la Sebuerer'e TheoioO' lAUnlvnuOuna, Ha &] 

t pbU. It., S: koI (2 nf heeoo^ ravra Aayi(r^e. 

* Pa xxxiv., IS, 17; 1 Peter UL. IS. 

4 Dta. vii.. la CComp. Ber.UL. S: zin .S; sx, lit Ed., 2T. Covp. aUo tbe werdlB tbadM 
Iraa; Ub«r aerlpros proferetur, la quo totoai coetlBenu’. TThde auMue JudlcecurJ. 

* {About SOM A. D.. He WM aaaed BaOtrtu, L e.. tbe ''L4M,'’ becauie he termloawd the 
Ions draaetpof tbe bouee of KiiJeLT 

I Study; 80 el*o lv„ ISa; vl., A *: different t„ SL 
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to bo forgotten. And all the stud; of the law, tbat ia not supported by busineoa, 
will bdeome of none efleot, and will be tbe cause of sin. whoever le engaged 
in the service of the congregation onght to act for God’s sake; then will the 
merits of their anceatora support them, and their lighteoueneee endure forever. 
As for yon, 1 entitle you to great reward aa U ye had performed them. 

5. Beware of tbe poweni that be, for they do not patronize except for aeifieh 
purposes; they appear as fzdends while men are ueeful^ to them, but they do not 
stand by a man when he is in distress. 

4a. Ee need to esy: Uake Hie (God’s) wilP as If It were tblne own, that He 
may make thy will aa If it were Hie will .4 2 ?tilll^ thy will on account of His 
witl,^ eo that He msy nullify the will of others on account of fhy will. 

46. Hillel* aaid: Separate^ not thyself from the community; and have no ooo' 
fldeuce in thyself until the day of tby death; and judge not thy fellow^msD until 
thou art placed In his portion anrf utter not a word that Is Incomprehensible, 
<under the impres^on) that it will eventually be oompreheosible; and say not, 
When 1 shall be at leisure, I shall study; mayhap thou wilt not have leisure. 

d. He also said: A boor cannot be feaiful of sin, nor can a rustic^ be a saint 
the baahf ulti will not become learned, nor the passionate man a teacher; nor will 
the engrossed^ mercbaut be a sage; and where there are no men, striveis thou to 
be a man. 

6 . He havizig also seen a skull floaUngon the water, s^d; *’ Because thou hast 
caused otheia to float, thou hast bean floated; and the end of those who floated 
thee will be that they will be floated.”i< 

iM«rnni3i: ootbensieoap. P. Wcbar.SvsUmtnrahAvwimn^ 
helps. iSai. chap lO; on *r (t. e,. merit of the fsthert] espadal); pp SiO-an. 

* «*. prtgtt; n^rr; <Kipbiu of nsn iv., so, vi, i, to prc» Oy. 

1 (Comp. uett. viL, 1X0 

< (Comp. Matt 2XL, 2S.1 

• (Comp. 1 Jolu 11 ., 1&, 17. la Xeuopb, Sfrmpr. XL, I, S8 vo nelt " Wilt thou bsva tbs favor of 
(be goes, serve tba soda.**] 

( wita amel’s d^as i xikt (ocbere, see above i, IS-U;, the traeitiODSl cbelo is agata talces 
op, vbioh was Ibteifoptee Dr tbe laaerted seotencea of mea tivai tbe booM of RiUel (i., le-a 

1 to aepaieto. Heb.x.,» ^ i 7 «ara>eiirevrcf rrX U>oan8UoIer<)uou«BiraXdaaBey. 
log OP tbia maxim: Separate net... .death." ** Thla." Bwald remarkB, << is a auaage trutb for a 
Pbartsee tobave uttere4 ; oaawhJQh. bad tbe pbanaeee feUoved. no Pbanaee would bave ever 
ariup. Tet." be Mdawltb bus appredieioa of tbe elevation of tba bestspljtta above tbeJr 
party," it Is oot tba only example of a dleuagulabed teaober proteatUagagalon tbe fUPdamental 
error of bla own peculiar leodaneJea."! 

• [Comp. BocXu& zL, 7: Blame not boforo thou hast examined; think over flnL, and then r^ 

bake.) 

* pttn 0;? <AP expr«ealo& already oocurrlng Bsek. vtl.. >7, though not In tbaiaaoe algalSca- 

don) donotee tbo great maM devoid ot Che knowledge of tba law, John vH., <B; s 4 ^X 9 ; ovrof 4 
^ ffviaufv rftv fl^eia, aa lo other paasagea, e. g. v., U. an lodXvidDal la meant (eomp. 

Sx - gseOIe), then pliir.yi*iun '0)1 lb.. lOi. Observe tbe spodaX promiDSnce vblob Is attached 
te tbe latelleetual abeve tbs etbxcaJ. 

u Only a seeming eontradJotloo with SkaM«h.foL B, eol.l. towards tbe eiMi [when the ruauo 
Isa adlotj Ure not to his oelghbotbeol. 

11 BasBful, bere: be tbat la aebamed of putUng a question. 

1 * n;»mo alBo tL, e Urxfia <t. Stet TTva., it\ comp. fkvWa foL B. ool. I, wbsrolt Is aald on 
Dent xxx.,U: BsbUJoobinan aaldi D'oers [POt la beaTen].tbs law la not found among 
the high-minded: (noftber is it beyond thseeal. oeRber la It found agaoagtbemerebaats. [Comp 
else Scabu. zxvi„ 9: "a morebant wUI hardly keep btmeeU free from dolbg wrong, and a 
huckster will oot bo declared free from ala.”] 

It Tbe same maxim U given in the Aiemalc Perotbotb, tel 43, ooL I. 

w Comp. Soto L, 7: With tbe aieaaure ye mere, it shall be meaeured unto you ” and HlUars 
diolUD Sbobba A. fOL a. «el. 1 ; “ w bat I» hateful to you, do not unto thy neighbor.'’ 
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7. Ha aim said: He who inereuea flesh incrsMse worms; be who iDOreasee 
riches, Jocreasee oares; he who locresdee wives, locreases witchcraft; he who 
ihoreases msid*aervaQte, iooceeses lewdoess; he who Increases mea-servants, 
IncreAses robber?; he who lAcreeees bis koowledge of the law, increases life; he 
who iocreeses his stud/ in college, increases wisdom; he who increases counsel, 
increases prudence; be who increases justice, increases peace; if a man has 
gained a good nuns, be has gained It for himself; if he has gained the words of 
the Jaw, he has gained for bimself eternal life. 

8 a.i Babhan Jochanans the eon of ZaccaJ, recelred the tradition from 
Htllel and Sbaumal. He used to sa/: if thou bast studied the law much, do 
not coosider it aa a good deed on tb/ pact, since tbou west created for that ver? 
purpose.^ 

Babban Jochanan, tbe son of Zaccai, had five dtsdplee, and these are they; 
Rabbi Bliezsr. the son of K/rkauos,* Rabbi Joshua, Uie son of Hananja, Rabbi 
the priest, Rabbi Simeon, the son of Katlianael, and Rabbi Kleazar, the 
son of Arach. He thus estimated (heli worth: Rabbi BUezer, tbe son of 
UjTkanoa, is as a well-plastered cistern, which loses not e drop; Joshua, son of 
Hanan/a, happy are bis parents; A. Jos4. the priest, is a saint; R. Simeon, tbe 
eon of Hatlianael, fears sin; and Rabbi Blsazar, the son of Aiacb, ie an eper- 
flowing spring. He used to say: If all tbe sages of Israel were In one scale of 
the balance, and E. Bliesar, the son of Hyrcanos, la tbe other, he would out- 
w^gh them all, Abba Saul^ said. In bis name: If all the sages of Israel were in 
one scale, and Bliezer, the son of Hyrcanos, with tbem, and Bleazar, the son of 
Aracb, In tbe other, he would outweigh them all. 

9. He Bidd to them: Go forth aod consider whicli is the good path to which a 
man should cleave. Rabbi SUeter said; A good eye Rabbi Joshua said, A 
good comrade; R&bbi Jos< said A good n^bbor; Babbi Simeon said. One who 
perceives the future; Rabbi Gleazar said, A good heatt.^ He said to them: E 
prefer the words of Bleazer, the son of Aneb, to your words; as bis words 
include yours. He also said to them: Oo forth and consider which Is the bad 
way« that man sbonld shun. Rabbi £ri»er said: a bad eye»; Rabbi Joshua said: 
A bad comrade; Rabbi Josi said, A bad neighbor; Rabbi Simeon aaid, The hoc* 
rower who dose sot repay, for when one bocrows from mao, It is as If he borrowa 
from God,for it is : “The wicked bcrroweth and payeCh not again; but tbe 


• Conunueaoa to L, 16. 

t A dOciple 9t HUM: eecortlat co to-tftana, foL SI col. S, b« bM«n» 193 yeate old. tli« 
eame HOMi^whlolivM uoribea vo Hinti end B A^bc 

• CoiQp. LuJMxvfi., U: iCoMiuJe. 

• uesmac «( this nenw, wblob 4lr«edy oceurt IB tbo Hcond oootory A 0. 
<0o6a Hyrcesua IS^IOS) Is ootyct BMenunoC. 

» Id to* first hair of tbe eec oo d oeatiiiT A D. 

• AtioordJBg K T,, IS, the aieopke o( AbnbsiB bare eye," t ho s e of BiIua ‘*a mo 

aye.” Ceap. Uee Prev. xau., 9 {ud Msu. vl, 8], 

y (1.0., eusceptibla of evef7 esod. oomp. Htu. v., S; Luke rL, tf.) 

»[t. fl. the wsy irblob leede u deecrMtiOb la tbe Bonpiuret aeeee oSMti *' derbaesa," 

tortlMOVlIoBellkoetbeaerksMB. ThosPror.ll.U: •>wb» Itere ^ patbe of uprlshtneM to 
walk Jo ibe w v of derkneeaoonp. liao t Peter IL. 16.1 

< (tbe eye Ja tbe mlmrof the eoul, conp. Kett. vL. SLl pn |'J7 to IM envious. oBllcloua. 

)• [LIMeUy. “pltce,” wbleb is of too used iji Jevleb vnuaas tor Oed, Moeuse there la ao ptsee 
which is oot perrsded by Hie preeeac*. PhnodesAWk seyS:iPr^KAArlmr^tre;r^fr«p«Ay(w, 
atA.] 
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TigtteoaB fboweth mere; and Bahbl Sle&zar said: a bad heart.* 31^ 

sud to them: I prefer the words of Eleaser, the aon of Arach, to ;our words, as 
his words Include youra. 

!0. Theyf also said three Uilngs; Sabbi EUesert said: Let the honor of tby 
Cdspanlon be as dear to thee as thine own; and be not easily proyoked, and 
pent one days before thy death, and^ warm thyself by the fire of the si^, and be 
careful their coal doee not burn thee, for tbelr bite is as the bite of a jackal, 
and their aCIn? like the eting of a scorpion, and their btirn Is the bnm of a fiery 
serpent, and all their words ture aa fiery coals. 

11 . ItabU Joeboa said r The bad eye, the bad thought^ and xntsanthiopy draw 
man out of the world.* 

12 . Rabbi Joed said: Let the property of U>y companion be as dear to thee aa 
thine own, and prepare thyself to study the law, for it will not be bequeathed to 
thee by inheritanee and let all tby deeds be to promote the name of God.** 

18. Babbi Simeon said: Be carefnl of reading the Sbemait and the Prayer 
and when thou prayest consider not thy prayer as fixed,i* but pray for mercy and 
supplicate for grace in the presence of God, for he Is gracious and mercifnl, 
slow to soger, and sbundanC In mercy, andrepenteth him of the and be 

not Impious in thine own sight. 

U. Rabbi Eleazer said; Be diligent to study the law, and consider wbat thoo 
mayeet rejoin to an epicurean,^* and consider also for whom thou werkest, and 
wbo is thy employer,*^ who Is to pay the wages for Qiy labor. 

I&. Babbi Tarphoni’ said: The day is short.** and the Jabot Tast,*® bnt the 


I Pa xsxrS., si. 

< VsTk Wl.. U.S. 

• B>eh or th«Bi. 

4 Comp. C. a. K.toenarB4o,R.£UuerMn&inanMJ((>rdso< ewe <tocm»aCVttUoMprmw 
SMUKS OuUrittifltot fttoOen htdoMfwn oOnisU. Lotpsla. ^ (ooap. 77 m^ 

im. eoi. m-m. 

• OMdiy. i. 0. (0-dar, atoo« roa any 4]»co*morTo«, Stefiteta. fol. US, ooL L (>>oip. fUlisl'S' 
worCa [. 14 eod H. tbtowkrd the ond. 

aTeiowordi‘*Mft....eeryooels" proCMitly a lawr sdCldoD, comp. Abott Kaetl Nathan. 

’■ TSero are tvo JncUoatlOM to Ban, a food and aa evil ona. The food it to oooquor the arft,, 
aad eaa so so. aocordlof to Jaifitt tsaebjof. Comp. WaMr, Tf^L aap. p. SCe sq.. SI M' 

He a«fl iDelmaOon ia also called without addltlos, aes AboOi, IV.. 1. 

»' ’Brew out 01 the wotld." retan hare. m.. 100 aod fV., 21, to the pbyitcal life. Ooap. P»t. 
XlT.,SO. 

• ctnap. XMua xxzllt.. a 

V [Comp. 1 Cor, s. &.} 

II The prvor, which arary ftowc.up mala ZWMlHs (exceptlaf woobb, obUdren aod alawea) has 
to radw twice acary dap (la tiM aoral&f and io the erenlof). It eontalna tba three aaeUena of 
the law, b«ua W., 4-ft, SL, 1S4I: Num. Zf., ST-41, aod been Ita oame from the fine word PQ<|f. 
CComP' also Plch. art. 8 ?i«mo in VeCUntook and StrOof'a Crclep.] 

I* [It la tba elfbueo bonadlotlODa or ShanoMh farsh. Comp. Pick, art Shwaonab Sarah In Ko- 
CUotook and Scroaf, I o>] 

uCoiDp.Bw«tfu(bTV.,4.wbeTawareaduR.BlietaVa word: “Uone makeshUineyar fixed, 
bla pcayarla ootauppUoatloas." 
u Joel U., IS. 

uSrwacblaker. I. e>,tha noo-larseUtlib fieechlalur, ■eoordjnf to Sonbadrln. loL 8S, ool. 1 
uOod,aae lid. 

TrCrti-r e aontemporarr «t the fire dlaolplae of Joohaaao, ofton Baattosed aa tha opponent 
of,aflba. [Soma maiBtalted chat be la tba aaira Tr7pbo. wbo la tbaiaterlooutorln JustloNer« 
Vr't Olaloffue- Comp. Pick, art lUrplm la MoC U ntoo k aod Btronf'a Cfdop.l 

I'lCoQp. John lx. 4.] 

u (Comp. Ibid. IT.. SkJ 
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laborew are indoleaM thongh toe wagee be large and toe master of toe house? 
Is preisiog 

Id. He used to sa;: It is BOt IneumbeDt npon tbee to finish toe work,? aad 
yet thou art not at liberty to be idle about it.* If thou hast studied the law 
much, great reward will be glTeu tbee; for faithful is toy employer, who will 
sward to thee toe hire of toy labor;# bat know that the reward of toe right¬ 
eous is in the future. 


-^-SORITiRIBUTBD ❖ 


Remarks on the Ethlopie.—That a magazine which is devoted to the interests 
of Hebrew study, which looks at the langur of the Old Testament rather from 
a philological standpoint than as the medium of pre>Christian revelation, should 
not pass by unnoticed the claims of the cognate tonguee, will probably be accepted 
without debate. Indeed It Is one of the objecta of IlmnuiCA to encourage such 
discuasiona. .^.ccordingly the language and literature of Ethiopia, ‘'the Switser- 
land of Africa,’* have a right to a hearlog in its oolumoa from time to time. And 
this they richly merit. Doth the character of the Ethiopio language, In that it 
has worked out the common Semitic genius in its own peculiar way, and tona 
contributea its portion to the solution of the problems of this group of lan¬ 
guages, as also the large literature which Is treasured up in this lan g uage, are 
well worthy of study. Ethiopic is not a msre from some larger limb, not a 
mere dialect of which only fragmentary remains or a few enigmatical inscriptions 
have been preserved; but possessing an extensive literature, it has a complete 
graounar and a full lexicon, and tons olfere ample material for wide research. 

It la not a matter of difficulty to assign to this laogpiage its positron in the 
SemiUc group. Geographical reasons point to a closer between toe Ethl* 
opic and tbs Arabic, an affinity which would appear all toe closet from the histor* 
leal reason that both languages about toe same Ume became the vehiclee of an 
extensive Uteratnre, and that they thus would have reached about the same stage 
of development Of course this latter feature, In consideration of the well known 
conservatdam of the Semitde languagee, as this Is ^parent, e. g.,iu the virtaally uni* 
fonn ebaraoCer of Biblical Hebrew and in toe ^mltlve character of the AraUo, 
would seem of little moment, yet for the purpose of comparing the two languages 
It has its Importance. An examination of the language ebowe that what hi^ 
tory and geography suggest is correct The Ethiopio language belongs to the 
Southern SemlUc group, of which the AraUc is toe repreeentative and most im* 
portant member. This connsctionls evident e. g. In the partition of ^ and V Ihto 
two letters of different Intensity (like the Arabic ^ and ^ for n* 
for V although it no longer splits the n, S and ^ into two each, ae is the 


ilCoop.ifstt. ix,ff, eso 
tOod Hau.u.1). 

* [Coap. BouLXll., 4, S.) 

* (Coap. Usu, IX.. 0.1 

* [Ceap. fpi^u..a.ai 
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case in AtaUe, but In tbe rocm thereof hae devebped an emphatic souod and a 
Dumber of u*couCaioiiig gnttauikls and palatals); further, io the frequency of the 
short vowels at the end of words, in the wealth of verbal forms, making use of 
every possibility aSsred in this oohnectloa, and thus producing twelve regular and 
full cohjogatloos of the triUteral verb; m the large number of verb roots of four 
and more letters; in the inner, or broken and ocUectlve plural and formatonis; in 
tl\e tegdlar accusative; In the separaUng of the subjunctive and voluntative from 
the imperfect; in the possibility of suiflxing two personnl pronouus to a single 
verb, ao4 In a number of other less important grammatical peculiarities. In tlie 
lexicon the relation is equally dose and apparent The copfti verborvm indeed con* 
tains quite a Dumber of what are probably African vocables, or at least can as yet 
not be explained from a Semitic basis, but yet the great mass of words and mean¬ 
ings are the same as In Arabic; and in many cases where the latter baa developed 
roots and significations of Its own, not found In the Noith Semitic branch, the 
Sthiopic hsa the aame peculiaritiee as Its southern neighbor. One very marked 
feature of the Bthlopte language is Its syntax. The Arabic has surpassed exceed¬ 
ingly the stiff and stereotyped character of Hebrew and Syriac syntax, but the 
pliability of the Arabic Is nothing compared with the elegauce and variety of the 
grammatical structure of the Sthiopic. The latter language, pi'obably because 
Its Uteiature was nourished under Oresk example and Greek incitement, has a 
fineness of syntax unequalled by any other of ita sister Semitic languages, and yet 
It cannot be atdd thst any of its syntactical features are unnatural or un-Ssmltic. 
While the Greek may have famished the models and idea, the syntax of the £thi* 
opic grammar exhibits only the development of what is contained in germ bi the 
stroctuie of the other languages, partly in the Arabic and partly in the Hoitli 
Semitic. 

And yet the Ethioplc is by no means merely a dialect of the Arabic. Already 
the fact that many of the words for the most common ot^ecta In existence and for 
the most frequently occunlng acts are in Bthioplo not the same as those used 1 j> 
Arabic, shows that at a oomparstively early period the Sthloplc language entered 
upon a development of ite own. Its vowels are not so abundant, i and 6 being 
its only abort vowels; its nominal and adjeotive formations are not aa varied and 
numerous; Its piepotitlcns and conjunctions are nearly all peculiar; It has no 
dimlnnUve or elative forms, and no genitive; its alphabet Is syllabic and reads 
from left to right, slthougb this is a later development, the cider inscriptions still 
showing the fiovvrpoffdiv style, and thus pointing to an original method from right 
to left. And while a number of facts seem to show that the language of Ethi¬ 
opia occupied an independent position over against the Arabic, which was the 
classical tongue at least of Horthem and Middle Arabia, whatever im nesjer 
relation may have been to the comparatively unknown bat nearer languages of 
Southern Arabia; s number of other facts, both in grammar and lexicon, point 
to a closer conuectlon with tlie north Semitic languages, or, rather, indicate 
that the Ethioplo retained and developed some features of the one original and 
undivided Semitic tongue which the northern branch also developed, but which 
the Arabic did not develop, or at sny rate dropped. StiU another class of pecu* 
llaritias show that In t)ie Bthiopic the procees of decay bad already commenced 
when it became a literary language. All these features combined will aid in 
giving the language its proper position as a branch, bat one marked by indi¬ 
viduality in character and development, of the Semitic family. 
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Tbe Bthloplans caJl tbdir t^ogud GeSx,” the language of the free. 

Origmall; it was the language epeken 1 q Tigr«» a district in tlie northen part of 
Ethiopia; but when a powerful govenmeiit vaa established at '^xum, the c^tal 
of Tlgre, and spread OTsr the rest of the couxitry, the laogaage of the district 
came the langfiuge of the countTy. Tbis is a pbenomenoo often observed in bis¬ 
tory. The ^Tabic of the Koran and of liceiatore was originally the dialect of the 
tribe KinlDS> to which the Euiaisoh family, of which Mohammed was a member, 
belonged. With the conquests of the new religion it spread also. In the Ger¬ 
many of the reformation period a simUsr transformation Cook place through 
Luther’s Slble and other writings. Although the alphabet and beginnings of 
Ethioplc Hterature cannot be ascribed to Christian infiuences, as is proved from 
the fact that these old inscripCione date back to pre-Cbrietian days and convey 
sentiments decidedly heathenish, yet the literature of the language as such is 
entirely of a Christian and eccleelasUcal sort. And to the prseent day, although 
Che Acubaric and other dialects have supplanted it in the mouths of the people, 
and even the prlesta and educated people understand but UtUe of it, it contiaucs 
to be used in the services of the Church as the Hupua socra. 

At the head of Ethlopic literature stands the vertion or versions of the Bible; 
and with tbeee words the two chief chaiacteristicacf this literature have been 
expi'essed—It is car* ff»r^chnTchly, and a literature of translations partly from the 
Greek and partly from the Arable. The position here aasJgued to the Ethloplc 
translation of the Bible is based not only or chiefly on chronological grounds, but 
rather on the fact that this translation gave character and form to all the litera¬ 
ture that followed. Dillmaoi). the greatest of Ethiopic scholars, in the Prolego¬ 
mena to his Lexicon, says, “ Inter ea (1. e. Ethloplc literature) prtmum locum 
obtinent BibUa ^ehlopica,quie omnium uteraruca Abysslnlarum fundamentum 
sunt eC norma, et qukm reliqui scriptores suum dicendi sciibendique genus con- 
formaverunt'* These words in nowise overeetimate the Importance or infloence 
of this veraion for the literary life of Ethiopia. This translation made from the 
Septuagint aoon after the Cluistlanlsation of Ethiopia, Is a fw and reliable one, 
and should be heard in settling one of the vexed queetions of old Teetament Sci¬ 
ence, vlt., the text of the LXX. As yet the whole Old Teetament has not been 
published, lu 1701 Job Xudolpb published the Psalms, and Id BillmanD 
issued a critical edition of the Octeteucbus (i. e- the Peotateuch, Joshua, Judges 
and Buth) and of 1 and 2 Sings, and lately also of the prophet Joel. The Xew 
TestameDt waa pubUahed In Rome as early as 1648 by the AbyarinUn Tesfa-^on, 
which vtsTsion was received into the great London Polyglot Bible, and in 1680 Th. 
P. Platt issued au edition for the British Bible Society; but neither of these can 
be called critical. About the same time with the Bible, or soon after, a number 
of other books were traualated, which, owing to the vague ideas of Biblical canon 
among the Ethiopians are sometimes found among the canonlc^y received books. 
Fortunately a large number of these translations are of works of which the 
originals have been lost, and in this case the translations have a greeter than the 
mere literary value of mding In determining or understanding the original texts. 
A number of Pseudepographi of tbe Old Teetament have thus been preserved to 
the ehoreb. Without doubt the chief of these is the enigmsCial Book of Enoch, 
of which a new tranalatioo, with extensive Introduction and notes, by tbe writer 
appeared at Andover in 1668. Dlllmann has publisbed the Etblnpic text and a 
German tranalatioo. Allied in spirit to Enoch it the ba^^adiatic production 
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called tbe Kufale, or the Boolt of Jubilees, or also the Smaller Geneala. oh 
ytwtf, In wblch the contents of Genesis are reproduced under the aoheme of 
Jubilee periods, and ailed out with all kinds of Tabbinical stories. Dillmann pub> 
lisbed the Bthiopio texts In 1659 and a German translation in tbe GoeUiniier 
GiUhrttr ,4ft2eiper. but no English translation has as ;et been made. Other works 
of this kind, well known through the patristic citations, are the AsanHo Isaiai 
and the Aj^ocaln^se of Ezra. Tbe Etbiopic text of tbe former was published b? 
Dilimann in 2S7$, and of tbe latter bj Platt in 1820. A most peculiar work Is tbe 
Phi/tioU}^, the reprseentatlve of a strange class of Cbrlsttaa literature in the 
earl; middle ages, in wblob tbe objects of nature are naed to teacb and UJustrate 
Christian doctrine and morality, and of this Hommel edited the Etbiopic text and 
mad© a German translation in 1877. The latest work of this kind issued Is tbe 
contest of Adam, edited in Etbiopic by Trumpp, and translated Into Engbsh by 
Malan. The literature is also rich iu liturgical work, of which, however, but llt- 
ti6 bas been translated. Trumpp In 1878 published the Etbiopic Baptismal Book 
of which tbe present writer soon after made a translation in tbe luthem Quarter' 
ijy Gettysburg, Pa,; and Hodweli, in 1884 and 1M7. pubbsbed in London, 
chiedy &oa MSS., a large coUeetion of Etbiopic Prayers and Liturgies. Some few 
works are extant on other subjects, such as exegesis, mostly tTauBlaUous from 
Chrysostom; a collection cf Monastic commands called the Rules of Pachominy; 
confessions of faltb, both of tbe Cburcb as a whole and cf prominent Individuals; 
and one or two works on philosophy, law and medu^ne. Tbe ascetic literatui'e, 
as can be expected, is very large, tbe bves of the saints being described in euenso. 
The Etbiopic almauoe bae a saint foi every day, and a biography of every saint. 
Wiistenfeld recently pubUehed a German translation of this s^ta’ blogiwplucal 
calendar, caUed the SynaxarJum. Poetry also is to be found, but it bss stood in 
the sendee of tbe Church, consistang chiefly of aatlpliouee, prayers and laudations 
of Mary and tbe s^ts. A kind of a Speciisgiam ,£thiopice In English transla¬ 
tion was given by the writer in the SibHotftsca Sccra of January 188a. Of course 
we have not given here anytJjIng like a complete list of Ethioplc works, not even 
of all that have been published, but have endeavored to furnish only enough 
material for readers to form a Judgment as to the character and scope of this bt- 
eiature. 

The facilities for stodjing Ethioplc are very good for any one who understands 
German, but very poor for a person who does not And this is nearly all tbe 
work of a single man. Professor A. DlUmann, of Berlin, a pupil of Ewald. It is 
true that before his day we bed the grammar and lexicon of that euthuslasUc 
scholar Job Ludolf, tlie author of the very valuable HUtorie .^u>pka and the 
accompanying ConimerUuma in HUt. j&kiop-; but DlUmann’s work tlirew all tbie 
mto the shade. Ilfs OrammaUie, lesfom JSthSopic and Chratfmiathia 

^ikicpka offer not only the beginner, but also the advaiu^ student vast material 
for work. They are all the fruit of ripe soliolarship, written upon the solid 
of comparative Semitic philology, and wlQ repay study. Other mds also aie at 
hand. Sebrador, the well known Aasyrian scholar, lias written a well digested and 
careful treatise on the relation cf the EtlUoplc to the other Semitic tongnee, en¬ 
titled ‘Deiiftpitas C\m Conatis lAnguii Jndol* C?n<wsa«;” 

Stade, now Professor in Glsesen and tbe author of a new and excellent Hebrew 
Grammar, wrote a dissertation on the pUiraljteral stems in Etbiopic; Hommel 
bas made aome contributions to the Etbiopic lexicon In his Phytiohffxtt and bis 
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Namen dtr L&ngtAiem beidm Suedtemit. VoOcem,- Trompp bfts also done Mme- 
tolag: Id this direction in his ?ariou8 contributions to Etbiopici KQaig, the author 
of the new Hebrew gtaamar based on Qiinlji, has published two series of stud¬ 
ies on the alphabet, pronimciaHon and forms of the Ethlopic language, and others 
have done eltoUar work. From thie last, which of course la by no mease exhaust¬ 
ive, it is apparent that there is plenty of material at the disposal of scholars for 
botb the criCcal and the literary study of Uie Ethlopic language. It la only to be 
regretted that eo few find iDcllnation and time to devote more attenUon to this 
interesting subject. G H s 


Kaotech’i Aramaic SraiDroar.—This work deserree ape<dal eornmendatlon 
from the fact that the antbor bas restricted himself to the Aramaic as presented 
in the Old Testament, and that be did neitber intend, nor pretend, aa some others 
before him have done, to write a grammar of the Arem^c in genera). The 
Aiam^c diaiecte, as we have them preserved in Daniel and Sara, la the varions 
Targuzna, In the two Talmuds, in the Uldiasblc and In some other branches of 
the ancient Jewish literature, (Uffer very considerably, grammatically as well 
as lexically, In time and tn place the rem^s of the Aramaic literature lie 
almost as widely asunder as the writings of Chaucer and of Macaulay, as the 
tScotch dialect and that of Wales. Could we now reasonably expect that one 
grammaT of the English language should give us at the same time the raise 
governing modem EngMr and old English, the EngUsh of Northumberland 
and the English of Sussex County ? Any attempt to do eo, would result in our 
confounding one dialect altb another, and would be misleading. 

So we find In aome of the Aramaic dialects the verb KOIl ««)»while In 
others only Is used. In some, too<«- is designated by the noun In others 
toy I*’Oi or SWDS the plural of masculine nouns ends In » .in othem the 

ending is p_, com. and (wn). In some the 1 p. aiig. Perf. of the 

verb ends in nVi 1" ^ and (f have M*d), mn 

*tous there ate hundreds of dUTerenccs to be found.' 

Pacts enough are recorded proving that even in Judea the dialect of the 
neighboring Galilee was understood with diffculty io the Talmudic age, and vice 
veiw. In Talmud Bahyl. Erobbln SSb, for Instaoce, we find several anecdotes 
showing this. For example: A Gablean had come to Judea, and tJiere be asked, 
Who has an ? Who has an ? And they answered h bn, Thou foolish 
Galilean, what dost thou desire with thy V Doet thou mean a lion (dostisp) 
to ride upon, or («<«) to drink, or ‘loy {wool) to clothe thyself with, or 
nOV (»to kill it? In Genesis Eahba, chap- sxit-, Rabbi Ellezer is Quoted 
as having made the remark that in GalUee they say Instead of H’Vn (wr- 
j»al)« W soch gramoiatical and lexical differences were prevmiing In tire speech 
of the Inbabilants of Southern and of bTortheni ralestine, bow still more marked 
mast have been the dlftexence betn'seo the Eastern Aramaic spoken in tbe 
Euphrates valley and tire Western Aramaic spoken on the shores of the lake of 
Genesareth? 

On page id of hl$ grammar. Prof. Kautzech gives a spedmen cf the Aramaic 
as still spokeniu tliree villages cu tbe eastern slope of the Anti-Xebanon mount- 
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AID. If :^oin this abort apeoim^n ve wouJd be JuatlQod in datenzdnuig tbe cL&> 
acteriatica of the Aramaic aa atill livlDg id the mOntha of a few bnodred SyriaDS 
of the prasent daf. we might aa; tbat in that dialect eveo radical letters are 
often dropped. For they say fc* ffln w*) they say j-|V 

The sane pecoUarity we dad in the old Aramaic Uteratare, eapeclally in the Jem. 
aalem Talmud; where for («ee) the form appean, for*^:S(( (to tpeak) the 
form * 10 , for the proper noon the shortened fonn and eo forth. 

In 15,2Io. 8 of bia book, Prof. Eautzach says tbat we are still lacking a good 
critical edition of the Targom. both in regard to the coziJODant*text and to the 
vocalisation thereof. This conpialnt has now happily become groiindleea, at least 
in part For within a few months, A. Berliner^a excellent edition of the Onkeloa 
Tsrgum has left the press (Berlin, 1S84}, accompanied by notes, introduction, and 
Indexes,—an edition which will satisfy the demands of every student. 

B. FSLSSKTKAD. 


Tbe Stody of Arabic in tho taiverslty of Ctnclnaatl.—The study of Arabic 
has been carried on In the tTniveielty of Cincinnati for more than five yeara The 
whole nnmber of stodents that have taken it as a part of their cumculuin, 
amounts to twelve or thirteen. Tbe course, as laid down in the catalogue, is one 
of two years, but in many Instances students bave given four or five years to 
Aiahic, making it a main or a secondary branch in a postgraduate courae. The 
authoritieB of the Hebrew Union College strongly urge those under their cha^ 
to engage in the study thereof as long as poseiblA 

At first the students were supplied by the instructor with difierent books in 
AniMc, by which aids the; were taught to read tbe text. By means of dictation, 
paradigms and a vocabulary were acquired, and this was followed by the transla* 
tion of simple sentencse from Arabic into English and vice versa. A knowledge 
of tbe moat common roles of Syntax was imparted in tbe same way. The students 
then took up Wright's Arable Grammar and Arnold’s ChrestomsCby. omitting 
much la Che foimer as being unnecessary. At least two thirds of the Chresto. 
mathy were read, utd it was succeeded by the Muallakot, with commentary 
(Arnold's edition). There was some doubt abont the expediency of laying before 
young students a text so dlfBcolt. It was very hard, for a while i but in a short 
time, there were very few passages that they could not translate. There were 
four of the Muallskat read. 

The last book thst is given to the stodents is tbe Eoran, with Beidbawls' 
Commentary (Fleischer’s edition). The most important Sores with commentary 
are selected, translated, and the commentary pWited. It is best to accustom 
Students very early to unpointed text. They will not find it, by any means, so 
difficult as they would think. 

Every other year a courae of lectures is given on the Semitic languagea. 
These are more of an encyclopedic than philological nature. 

Hebrew is not taught in the University of Cineiiuiatl, on account of tbe ad¬ 
vantages offered by tbe Hebrew Union College. :fe«rly all of the students tbat 
take Arabic have already received instruction in Hebrew, Chaldee and Syriac. 
The University of ClncinnBti bas not yet any professor that devotes his time ex- 
closively to teaching the Semitic languages. It will, without doubt, not be very 
long before such a chair has been est^shed. 
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One gwftl blndnince to the study of Aj»bic la tie coat of books, and, U nlglit 
OTSD be added, tbe lack of the right kiod of books at any o«L TLeie is not one 
gianamar that gives, in a sucdnct and clear form, such an Insight Into Arabic as 
is furnished by efty LaUn, or Greek graaunara to those wisbing » pursue either 
of these languages. W. Sprotjll. 

“ Edeu ” (Heb. f^J^) bad originally nothing to do with [!)?, pi. 

UebrewB recelTed the word (meaiung "esld,” '‘plain '0 from the 
Babyloniaae, The usual Assyrian Ideograph for “deld," “Steppe,” “plam ” is 
expired In the Byllsbariea (vid. Haupi, ASK, 18, No- 812) by Wi-o a,». a, 
and ae this word appears, at the same time, in the left coloaua of the sylUbary 
(as i-di-in), it may be supposed that it wae an old (urahss), Don-Semltic word, 
which later passed over Into the Semitic iD«l.), Eden, as used by the Hebrew 
writer, is, of cooree, ayprop#** name, which the Hebrews, as often happens in such 
cases, interpreted after their own etymology, and which they probably connected 
with pj? in the meaning “ joy, ” " pleasora.’ '—la this “ Held ” Jahveh planted a 
“garden,*' in which he placed the naan. The ideograph In Assyrian for the 
conception “garden,” read kai and gan, U explained, as regards its meaning in 
the syllabartee (vid. III., R, 70, «; ASS, 1«. 817) by Aasyr. ginfl (gl-nu-u), 
Aocad- ga-na, and. atide from this, it is, for the Assyrian, made clear through 
ik'lu, L e., *?pn» “field.” It must remain undecided whether this word which 
Is found In oU the Semitic languagea, also to the Ethioplc, Is to be regarded u 
aon*Sem1tdc, hut Somero-Accadian (Sayce, Eaupi, Del,), i. e., as a foreign word 
in tbaee languages, as “Park” In oura. The poasibility that this word passed 
from the Secdtle into the Accadian is, in our opinion, equally as probable, because 
(vid. r. Del. PD. 185) the proper and, at (dl events, older word for “garden,” to 
the Accadian, seems to have been kar; gun, gin replaced kar, as far as we 
now see, for the first in the time of Asurbanipal (AssuA- Smith, 188). The 
etymology of the word is also, to say the least, made no lees saUsfactory by the 
acceptance of its Semitic origin than by the acceptance of lU coming out of the 
Accadian.—ScAjTidsT’# ZTA T.* R. p. 

'?j5^n (Gen. n., 14), the Hebrew nune of the Tigris, occurring also to Dan, 
X., 4- Noteworthy, as is known, is the pronunciation with prefixed I) i, which we 
meet neither In the Aramaic, nor In the Arabic, nor, finally, in the Persian form 
of the name. It is, however, not specifically Hebraic- It is found also in the 
Assyrian, but not, however, in the usual texts; these also preeenl only the form 
“Diglat” e. p.. the fiehistun (1. e) Inscription, Babyl. text I. 85 (DUg-lat). 
We meet it, however, in the more complete syllabaries. One of these (II. Rawl, 
50, 7) expl^ the Ideograph in Beb. $4, and known to represent tlie Tigris 
(BAll.TlK.KAR) by I-dl*igdat, ». e., as the syllsbles a,l,u, in the Assyrian 
represent also ba,hi,hu,wHidiglat, a form which, as proposed, corre^ioiids 
very nearly to the Hebrew pronunciation, and joins Itself with the Samaritan 
hardening of h(f) to 1 )( 1 ), In toansfer from one language to another, 
is, in general, not infrequent. As the Persian Ahu ram aadi, to the inecription 
of Nakech'I'Knstam, certainly became the Babylonian Aljurmasds’ 
(together with Urimisda or Uramstda, also Urimitda’ of the 
Behletun inscription), and ae the same probably bolds good in ths Asayrian 
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^Blf to the case of the foreign sunes Hamattu imd AmaCCu ^'Hamith,” 
Ha-midi and Amidi “Arckld,'* so It Is also probable that this Assyriao and 
‘?p^^^T) ia only hardened in pronnnciatton from an original '?pKn)— 
and that the pronunciation with p goes back to a still earlier fom with jl Prob¬ 
ably the matter Stands thus, that Idlglat, specially DigUt (the latter in 
the Bebistan inacriptiOQ) was the weaker Bo^lonirw pronunciation, aa* reflected 
in the Pereian Tigri, and as retained to the present day to the Arabic slii> 

while, in the Hebrew and (cf. tiL?) Araituuc, the speoiflcalJy Xotft^an pro- 
nnncladon received prece d ence. In other eases It ia also known that, to Assyrian, 
a hard, emphatic p corresponds to a weak J in the Babylonian, and that, in still 
other respects, diflireiioes exist betwe&n the Assyrian and Babylonian pronun¬ 
ciations, ia no lees well known. Worthy of notice Is the rejectiou of the fso- 
endtog (a,t) to the Hebrew and Aramaic; while the Assyrian and the other 
languages mentioned abore, Incinding the Keo-Pereian, have constantly retained 
It. Cf. the reverse to the Assyrlan-Hlmjaritlc-Aramaic in 

contrast with the Hebrew-Casaanltic r\'^r0^^^8^radeT'$ KAt^ 

E. P. 




The Study of Assyrian.—The toapression prev^ that, unleee one has a life-time 
to doToM to 16,11 ttle can be accomplished to the study of Assyriaa- This impreesion 
Is a ^taken on A It is true, of couree, that one’s entire life m^bt prefitablybe 
devoted to the study; that, to become recognized as an authority in Assyrian one 
must give himself up exclusively to this and kindred subjecla. But are we to take 
it for granted that, unless a man la to become a specioifsi to a given department, 
toere U nothing to connection with Chat department which be may profitably study V 
Shan no man study Latin except the prospective profeesor of Latin ? 

It is probable that the difflculties of Assyrian study have been exaggerated 
Or, perhaps the statement may better be made thne: The difficulties which origin* 
ally eris^,—and, it must be conceded, they eeeoed almost insuperable,-thanks 
to the arduous labors of such men as Delltesch, Schrader, Oppert, Sayoe, are now 
iM^y removed. Dlfflcultiee, to be sure, still remain; but, compared with those 
which have been overcome, they are of a minor character. The greateet difficulty 
to the student is the mastery of the syllabary, now that it has been quite deft* 
mtely determined. But we think that an importaot and helpful step in advsjico 
was made daring the past summer, when it was decided by an eminent Assyiiol- 
oglet-a practical tostmetor-tbst it wae expedient, first to get some knowledge 
Of the iMguage through transliterated texts, and then, gradually to maeto the 
e(gM. Ttos method has two advantages: it will encourage the student; end it 
wiU enable him to acquire the syllabary all the more rapidly and thoroughly be¬ 
cause be will know the meaning and signification of tJie roots and formative 
elementa for which the signs atond. 

The adoption of this naetbod will induce five men to take up Assyrian where 
othenrisB, one wonid Irave hesitated. Not need we fear that men will not leant 
tne syllabary, after having gained acme knowledge of the liu^age. Surely that 
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which be woald earlier have been cetapeUed to do» will now be done aU the more 
wUJingl;; for not only wlU the stodeat find it more eas;, but he wlU be more 
fully persuaded of Ite importance. 

The qneetion arisee: For whom ia a study of AMyrian important ? ItTiom will 
it pay? We answer: 

1) Th* proyteors <sf We cannot onderstand how any one wbcte 

businees it Is to instroct in Hebrew, or Co teach the Old O^eatement, can well 
afford to be without eome knowledge, at least, of that language and literatare 
wljlch bas already affected bo largely the very queetlons which he Is cadled upon 
daily to discuss in the c) 86 e*room,Tl 2 ., the forma of Hebrew words, Che meaning 
of Hebrew words, the history of a nation so cloeelF connected with that of 
Israel. The example of a learned profeeeor of Hebrew, nearly sixty yean of age. 
In a Southern eeminary, who has spent hiaracatlou, just closing, in the olaee- 
room study of Assyrian, because, indeed, he felt that a knowledge of this Ian. 
guage was necessary to fit him for the better peiformonce of hie duUm as a 
professor of Hebrew,»the example of this mf.n deceives to be imitated by younger 
men. There Is much time spent In these days by our theological professors In 
the discussion of questions which are of no poeelble moment, however they may 
be settled. Why not devote a portion of th is time to tlie study of Assyrian ? We 
profess to follow the historloo.graaimatlcal method In oor iuterpretathon of Scrip¬ 
ture. Are there any queetlons then so fundamental as questions of grammar, of 
lexicogupphy, of history? Is there any one source from which so much aid may 
be g^ed as from Assyrian ? 

S) Ministers vfuj knotc Sthrffw. There are some clergymen, let us thank 
God, who are familiar with Hebrew, wiw> read the Hebrew of Um Old Testament, 
as they read tbe Greek of the New. These, as compared in number with those 
who do not possess this knowledge, are, it must be confessed, fe^v. But they aie 
growing moro numerous. Ten years ago they might be counted by tene. To-day 
they may be counted perhaps by hundreda For this class of men, we can think 
of DO more profitable linguistic study. Even a slight knowledge of Asaydaii win 
enliven their Hebrew, and make it t^n as f resli as when first learned. Besides, 
who ought to be more fully equipped for the study of tbe Divine Word than the 
minister? Not even the speeiallst. If tbeAesyrlau language and history will 
assist one in understanding the Hebiew langm^e and Listury, shall It not be 
studied V 

S) StuderUs 0 / Aneietil Hislory end 0 / Cbmperatne liel^pfoni. The discov¬ 
eries in Assyria have opened a new field in Ancient History. What student in 
this departmoot or in that of Comparative Eellglons,—now a smsnoe la Itself,— 
cu well afford to be ignorant of a language, of a literature, and of a history 
which promise so much to tbe inveetigator. Nor need one suppose that he can 
onderatand the history or rel^tcn of a people, any more than its literature, with' 
out an acquaintance with its language. Tbs greatest of all Hebrew historians, 
Fwald, was likewise the greatest of all Hebrew scholars. 

It is objected, tbat the books for the study of Assyrian are very expen* 
aive. This is true; but what library Is wortlty of tbe name that has not an Assyv' > 
ian apparatus ? and, besides, what are a few dollars in a mattei' of this kind. It 
may not be long, perhaps, until we shall liave Aseyrlaji textbooks prepared by 
American professors, and then tbe objection of expense will no longer exist. 

It is objected, ucoNdfy, tliat it is impossible to obtain instroctiou. This was 
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troB three years ago, but 1b do loiter true. At Cambridge, Profeeeor G. Lyon 
hae elasaes in Aeaynan; in Kew York City, Professor Frands B. Brami; in 
PbUadeIpbla, Profeasor John F. Peters; in Baltimore, Profeeaor Paul naupt 
There was, during the past aummer, and there will also be, the coming aummer, 
an opportunity for gainbig this instruction. Shall all thia kind of work be done in 
Germany ? ^aU not Amaricait acbolais sbcm that they have a daep interest in 
wbaterer concerns the Word of God. or Che langu^ in which that Word is 
written? 


Unaccented Open Syllables with o Short TcweU—With PrufeBBOr Strack’s 
admirable treatineDt of'^Syllables in Hebrew’* the disenssion In HbdkaiCa of 
the Bocalled “ lotermediate Syllable wUJ close. We regret that we cannot take 
space for the publication of other articles on this snbject which have been received. 

Id oloemg the dlscosaion, a few words may be regarded as in place 

From the lack of a clear treatment of this subject by grammuiana, and from 
the opinions of eminent teachers expressed orally and by letter to the writer, it !a 
inferred that the subject ia one not deemed worthy of attentiOD. But what are 
the facts? 

3) The Hebrew vowel'system, ** while not authentic, and by no means to be 
regarded as an intalnsie part of the text,’* la not merely valuable, but Indeed ncces* 
tarjr, ee sq nid In learning the langnage. ITo accurate knowledge of tbe Hebrew 
can he obtained aside from an absolute mastery of tbe prinolples of tbe Uassoretlo 
system of punctuation, whether Uiese be regarded as natural or artificial, real or 
imagina r y. And the regularly of the sy s tem is all tbe more a reason why seem* 
ing departures from it should be closely examined. 

2) There are ip the first chapter of Genesis 454 syUahlee ending with a vowel, 
isoIudiJ^^ those ending with a quiescent letter. Of these, 131 are accented, 273 
unaccented (the M$th£gh not being regarded as an accent). In all grammara the 
law Is laid down that unaccented simple (or open) syllables must have a long 
vowel; but of tbe 273 unaccented syllshles, 39, i. e., one in seven, has a short 
vowel There is, of course, a clear reason in every case for this eeemlng violation 
of tbe rale. But why, when eo large a number of such easm occurs, ehonld no 
mention be made of them? 

3) That student who fails to notice this deviation, and to classify the In¬ 
stances of it, cannot be called a critical student. That teacher who will not take 
into account a fact which, in violation of a most fundamental principle, occurs at 
least twenty times oa every page of tbe Hebrew Bible, is not a critical teacher. 

4) In our study of the Hebrew upon the basis of the Uaasoreric punctuation, 
we 6Dd, as a matter of fact, repeated insUncea of unacoented syUables ending In 
a abort vowel. Why not, for the sake of convenience, designate tlieee syllables 
by some definite and appropriate term ? Professor Green bae used the expression 
“Intennediate;” Gesenius (Eautesch) half-opendt»ck suggests for some 
’ ’ loosely closedfor others, “ opened. ’ ’ For out owd psjt, any one of these terms 
would be eaUsfaetory. 


[In the article on The Aramaic Language,” 11, tbe speUlng “ gbemitlc” was 
allowed to stand, by an cvemgbt, instead of ‘’Semitic.” Hereafter 1 will be 
transliterated by w, and by BA] 
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♦BOOR'MJOnCES.-#* 


KAUTZSCfl’S eBlHBUB OF THl BlBlJCAL*AJUKUC.* 


Tbis Is a complete ^/«re?tee>gramiDar for Bt^oi-Aiamaic, aod «1U make a 
convenieot companion volume to tbe edittoo of Geeeaius^s Hebrew QranuDar t? 
the sam« auAor. It ie about half aa large as that work, and follows, in tbe main, 
tbe arrangement pursued there. Tbe Ictroduotlon (a tranalaCloa of which is 
given In this nxunber) contains twen^-three pagea; Oithograph; compiiaea aeven- 
teen pages; Etymolog?, ninoty-ono; and Syrta*, fortynme. Tbe real oxcaUence 
of the book consists in the thorougboeds with which tbe oomparleon with Hebrew 
Is maintained, and diflerencee noted, end in the free oommooloatlon of the 
author's opinion on difficult queetions. In dealing with the latter, eveiytbing 
which may abed light upon tbe matter in band seems to have been consulted. 
Tbe Index to Scrlptore passages shows Chat ail but forty^ven Aramaic veraes 
have been dted In the body of tbe work, and one pass^e baa eleve^i such 
refereneee. 

For detmls, It may be suffideut to refer to what our anther baa done for the 
noun. This subject, ao difficult of treatment and, hitherto, so loosely treared, is 
here handled with acleutUc accuracy and witb a f allnees never attempted. Forty 
pages, more than half of them in minion type, arc given to the Etymology alone. 
Id this division of tbe grammar, the Biblical citaUona sre very numerous, at lesst 
one passage being referred to in the case of evety form, and all forms occurring 
In Biblical Aramaic are said by tlie author to be ennmeiated In the classihcatiou 
which he gives. The general method of clssslhcadon is like that in Greenius, 
except tiiat feminine noons of a particular class are discussed with the mascuUnes 
of the same class, hlany interesting facte are here brought into prominence, ss, 

e. g., in tbe statement, on p. 84. that _of tbe fem. and empb. masc. is not used 

by Ilebrmsrn for K... but is to be regarded as iust as good Aramaic and at least 
as old ae the latter; and in the one on page 97, that forms like Q^V really 
Segholstes of the A*Clasa, while forms like are I^Clsas Seghoiates. The 
remarks on /orsign words, though brief, are, for tbe most part, satisfactory. In 
tbe disenaaion of tbe noun, as everywhere else in the book, forme not actually 
occurring in the Bible are distinguished by a special sort of 

Tbe Syntax of the Ifoun may be so estimated by tbe following list of sections 
printed in tbe contents. Tbsy areTbe Genders; The Humbers; Tbe Emphatic 
State; The rspressntaticn of tbe Genitive relation by tJie so.calJed Const State; 
The Genitive by circumlocution with ; Tbe Koun In exclamation; The Noun 
in appositioo; The Koun governed by Verbs; The Adjective as attributive and 
the expression of it by dieumlooution; The Numerals. 

For purposes of r^erenee the volume before us renders sU oUier books of tbe 
sort well ni g h useless, so far aa concerns BibUeol Aramaic; and t!ie autlicr deserves 
the thanks of all friends of Semitic study. C. B. B. 

• QaAKMATXR du Bnx.t8ce*AaAJuaiscaaN, hit binbr sutisorbn KooBinarvo oan 
SSiULiSIBOBH WOIRTSB IN NSDV TiaTAHSlfT, V«o S. Ekvosoh, OiU. PrCtOMOr UwTbsol* 
cate to Tu«biQff«a. vzn and 18S pp. LdpaU’* Fopel, IBH. 
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H£BltAICA. 


BROWN'S IRiAlIC ^TUOO.* 


1q tb4 title to hie work. Professor Brown seema to have been obliged to 
choose between'uoscientiflctnACCuracv and a correctness that Is sightly indefinite. 
For he liae rejected the old. but really ioaccimte, naxoe of Chaldee, and enbeti' 
tuted for it the more correct, but also more Indefinite name Aramaic. Yet Ule 
book l 0 only deeigfned to be an introduction to the more thorough eCudy of the 
»>called Chaldee of the Bible and the Targuma It is not easy to eee^ however, 
bow one poeseseecl of the scholarly spirit of which Professor Brown's book gives 
evidence, could have done otherwise. 

It is certainly to be regretted that we cannot have some name more tme to 
the philological facts of the case than the old name of Chaldee, by which to dla* 
tiQgaish the language of the Targuas from that other offshoot from the old oom* 
mon stock, I. e. the language, or dialect, known as the Syriac. 

Frofesaor Brown's excellent book consists eubstantJally of three parte; (1) 
SalecUons from the Targume, (8) scholarly and helpful hTotea on these selections, 
and also on the Aramaic portions of the Old Testament (for the text of these the 
student is referred to tlie Hebrew Bible), and {8} a carefully prepared Vocabulary, 
Thus the book is essentially, as is stated In the Preface, a Reading Book, or 
Cbreetomathy. The l^eface also informs tis that it is only tlie First Part of a 
work yet to be completed by tha issue of Part II, which will consist of a Gram* 
mar. The Chtaatomathy is published before the Grammar, because the deeign of 
Professor Brown is that bis completed work shall be used In theacquisition of 
the elemsnts of Aramaic by tbe so-called indvciive Method." In this method, the 
Student Is first led to see the facte lo the language itself, and learns the prlndplee 
and laws underlying these facts afterwards. 

To in tbe accomplishment of hla purpose, Frofeesor Brown has printed in 
his book the text of tbe first ten ebaptm of the Targiim of Onkelos, with tbe 
corresponding porUona of the Hebrew text on tbe opposite pages. By tiiig means, 
tbe student will be able, with the help of a skilful inatzuctor, to discover for him* 
self all tbe importaut resemb l ances and dlfferenoee between the Hebrew and the 
Chaldee, and thus become prepared for a systematic study of tbe Chaldee Gram* 
mar. As a partial compenaataoD for the yet unpublished Fart II, Professor Brown 
baa insertad in this Fart I, before tbe title page, a complete set of Chaldee 
paradigms, so that the book, as it now stands, will form, in the hands of a com¬ 
petent teacher, a complete t^^paratus for giving the student command of 
Aramaic portions of the Old Testament, and such a knowledge of the language of 
the Targuma, as will fit blm to enter upon the more thorough study of them. 

Tbe print, both English and square character {Hebrew and Chaldee) Is good 
and clear, and tbo appearance of tbe pages is very pleasing to tbe eye. To those 
who know anything of the difficulty of ssouring good work of this sort in onr 
coontry, tbe prees*work reflects no small credit upon tbe publlabeie. 

Professor Brown baa made a real and valuable ccotribution to tbe study of 
the scxialled Chaldee; and one proof of the mccellence of hia work is, that his 
book already, so soon after ita publication, baa been adopted as a text-book in at 
least five important Theological Beminariea. 3, b. 


• As AJUiutc UmoD, I C1u».Book to the KMj of tbe Bteneawof Areoilo Cram Bible 

kAdTsrsuiDs, byOberloelLBrova. ?«rtL Tost, WoMa, ud Vowmiary. QtogO'AnwrUCfv 

FuMtoOvA tottCv 0/ Morrau Park. U8<. 
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TEE MASSORETIC 70WEL-8YSTEM. 

Bv Cbawwe© U. Toy, 

?ror«e«or ia nftrTvd rairontry, CainCrM«B. Mfe. 


Tliei d is little or no doubt as to the actual use of tbe Uaasoreldc von’el-sjgna; 
tills ia Oxed b; the readings of our Hebrew Bibles. The only queatJou is as to its 
proper statomeot and explanation, about whicli tliere are considerable dlflerencee 
of opinion: and, as a contribution to tlie subject, and in tlie hope of elicituig 
further discussion, I give tbe substance of wliat I have been in the babit of 
teaching on this point I shall refer to tbe hlatoricel genesia of the sounds only 
where it seecns to throw light on tbe Uaseoretio system. As to tlis explanations 
of the old Jewlsli gTammariaiis, they are to bs talcen ae testimony, hut not as 
Qoal autliori^. 

TSE BOCTMOS. 

I ti^aliterate aa follows; Kimes, S; PatbibiO^ 8egSl,e; 82r€, I; tbe two 
sounds of Hirek, i and i; Kioie^ Hituf, 0 ; Hsleis, S; the two sounds of §arek* 
Kibbus, u and fi; simple.' suspended, cboposte, L I, B, 

Tbs Towel'sounda are usually described as “long’* or “short;” but tliese 
terms seem to me to be objectionable. They are likely to be misleading: they 
may convey the impression that one sound differs from anotlier only in Uie length 
of time given to its uttenince—and there is no reason to suppose that tliis is true 
in Hebrew. But If they be understood to Indicate merely a natural difference of 
length in sounds of diffeient articulate qeality.it is still an objection to them that 
they define the vowels by a secondary and uncertain characteristic—secondary, 
because It Is merely a consequence of the essential articulate quaUCy—iuicertauj, 
because It belongs largely to elocution, and le apt to be fixed by the speaker’s feel¬ 
ing at the moment, which may lead him to maks an 1 longer than an d. For these 
reasons 1 shall avoid tlisae terms, and use those mentloaed below. 

As there Is no recognis^e phonetic difference between mutable and immuta¬ 
ble Kiiaee, ITBieDi. and the rest. 1 shall not distioguish them in transllteiation, 
butr^ite kfim as debar, and k 5 tel as yiktSl. 'X'lUs is aa etymological and not 
a phonetic difference, and used be mention^ only la explanation of vowel-move- 
me&ta; though certainly it may be useful to mark it for heginueru. 
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The vovet'oounds nay be described as follows; 

KSnei, i, in its orlgizial form, Js the sound produced wben the vocal cavity is 
opened very wide, the tongue depressed and draws back as far as possible, 
and tbe coluisii of air iastiea uncboched and usmodified by the articulaUng 
organs—tbe g in father* At some time, bowevor, which It would be hard to 
fix with cartaiaty, the sound seems to have been modJSed into that of Eitglisii 
a w; we may probably infer this from the fact that, in botb theMaasoretje and 
the Babylonian systems, tbe o is regarded as a modification of Karnes* 
as its phonetic relations, long before established, were unaffMted by tide 
ebange of pronunciation, we may continue to mails it i. 

Pattal), a, dlilera from Rimes that, In making it, tbs vocal cavity is not so vide 
open, tlie tongue Is slightly raised, and tbe Ictna is farther forward; It is not 
English a in pat, but more nearly German a in mann. 

e, begins ths seriee of llnguo-palatal sounds; to fonn it tbe lips are kept 
moderately open and parallel, the tip of the tongue is about aa high as tiie top 
of tbe bottom row of teeth, and the Ictus of tbe cclumn of air is made well 
back against tbe bard palate—about as e in met. 

Sere, i, in the same series, keeps the lips a little faither apart, and tbe middle of 
tbe tongue i&laed toward the roof of the mouth, wltli tbe Ictus farther for¬ 
ward, as a in mate, perhaps a diphtboogal sound. 

Hirek, i, i, seems to represent two sounds, both made with lipe fartlier apart and 
teeth nearer than In SegSl and Sere, the tongue also being nearer the roof of 
the mouUi, and the ictns further forward: the secoud of these, tJie outermost 
of tbe lingoo-palatals, found usually in open syUables, is 1 lu pique ^ tbe fiiat, 
oceuning usually in ^osed eylJaWea, is midway between this and 1 in pit 
AbOQt tbie latter i I am not sure; its syllabic relations give ground for sup* 
posing tliat it dUTers from e only, or principally, in having tlie ictus furtlker 
forward, tbe elevation of tlie tongue being less than in e. 

KEmes Ei(uf, o, begins the series of labials, in which tbe lips are arched or 
rounded, and tbetougue depressed; its Ictus is farther back than that of e. 
It is not tUe o In blot, that Is, nearly a, but midway between this and a w. 
The next sound in the series, proceeding forward, is thie aw, made with Dps 
rounded, yet well apart, and tongue drawn far back—apparently tbe later 
sound of ^mef more closed than a, from which it does not stand vary far. 

H5lem, S, tbe member of the labial series, diminishes tbe rounded apertura 
of the lips, and draws the tongue farther back; it is o in note. 

5urok*Kfbb3s, u, 3, represents two sounds, one lying just behind, the other just 
in front of 3; tbe former has tlie lips more open, and tbe tongue further for¬ 
ward, the latter the lips more closed, and tbe tongue more arched, than s; Uie 
first is nearly u in full, the second„u In rule. lJut about the second there ia 
the asme sort of donbt ae In the case of o and J, though tbe doubt will not 
affect the syllabic movements. 

g*wS simple, ^ is a very slight i, e or u; tbe compotites are slight forme of a, e, o. 
Tbe vowele may be arranged in several different ways: 

1. According to the place of the lotus on the line from throat to lips: 

EtoceiiuSu 
This list Indicates tbe relation of ths vowele to the consooanta Alef, Hi, Yod. 
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2 . According: Cc the portion cf the crgans of speech: 

».—yocal cavity open; 

Oi c. 1 . i.tongue raised, lips parallel; 

0 . u, 1 . fi.tongruedepresaed, llpatounded. 

This table ahows, further, the bterclianges of the vowels, both the pre-hla- 
tcrio (i, 5 i n, 51 sod the hUtorio, hying movements (a, e, i; o, 5, etc.) 

g. According to the eeae with which the sound may be sustained: 

* fi 1 5 S.heavy 

h e 1 .inedia) 

o u.llgtt 

S'wt, as the lightest sound, belongs in a category by itself. 

The facility of prolongaUon seenis to he la proportion to tbs friction of air 
aghast the walls of the cavity, which again depends on the extent of closure of 
the cavity, except in case of the a eounde, so that the names dosed ” and 
‘•open ” might be used. I prefer those given above, because they suggest the dif¬ 
ference in friction and volume that may be felt by trying the vowels. It Is poa- 
BiWe that there is some other difference here besides friction, but I have not been 
able to discover any other. This table gives the ground for the preference for 
certain vowels in open syllahlee. and for others In dosed syllables; Its ccrreccness 
must be tested by the facte of the Massoretic pointiog. 

8M?LunceNT 07 vowsta IH SYLLAaLBS. 

^Theii we come Co examine the functions of the vowels In sylldjlea, theix 
statics and dynamics, we must bear in mind that these are not governed by absch 
lately inflexible rules. The sounds themselyes were probably not absolutely fixed; 
for each one of our actual eounds represents s certain area In the vocal cavity 
witbiQ whose limits it is susceptible of dianges. The laws of evpbony and con- 
venieoce also, which so largely determloe the use of the vqwsJs, are by oo means 
nobeodlng, but may vary with drcumalancee, or may yield to other considerations. 

Whether or not shall be regarded ae forming a separate eytlable is a good 
deal a matter of expression or convenience' The Jewish grammarians did not so 
regard It, but attached U to the succeeding syllable, and their example has been 
generally followed in modern works. The other view seems to me the better one. 
That the §*wi was a real vowel-sound there can be oo doubt, and U ie almost as 
cert^n that the language treated it as forming a syllable. The indisposition of 
the Semitic IsAguagee to b^in a syllable with two conaooants le well known; 
Synac writes ’eatsdon for criiitc, and Arabic 'ismit for Smith. The Masaoretic 
pointu^ itself recognises tiie vocalic character of §*«£ in never a mute 

after it. and its syllabic character in those cases, ae the interrogative he, the 
article, and the cosjuaction wa, where it writes a metheg in the syllable before the 
prstonlc S*wl. Etymologically §** 1 ; always represents the lowest point of a full 
vowel, and the recognition of its syllabic character helps to p lain iuflectionai 
vcwel-changee. and also, ae it appears to me, helps to simplify the presentation of 
the whole vowcj-eystem. Undoubtedly this mode of looking at It is mote in kee{K 
ing with our phonetic idesa, and for that reason alone would be preferable, pro¬ 
vided it doee not go counter to some phonetic principle of the laDguage<>*and this, 
1 think, is not Che case.^ 


\ PatuS fortire also is s tn* vowel: but, m it Cost oot io soy wsy utect cone or vooal- 
lutlon or oca«r poUiSof. it may be SisoiiMed witb s nmirk to Uist effeot. 
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I sb^l, therefore, cocftider only Cwo sorts of syllabls: open, cocsistiog of coo* 
sonAnt+vowel; siid closed, conjisting of coosonant+vowel+ooe or two coo6> 
oanta. I do not see that there Is an; need of making a third claae of “ balf*open " 
or “ intermediate ” syllables, a syllable that is neither open nor dosed, but ends in 
a eoasonaot to which ia attached a vowel that belongs ndtber to tbs preceding 
nor to the aucceediug syllable, but remaina unpleasantly suspended between them. 
It seems decidedly simpler to treat the consonant with §*wl ae a alcaple syllable. 
'iVliether tbis Is so will best be tested by applying tbe theory to the explanation 
of the facta. 

The prlcnary physiological division of syUablea la Into open and closed, under 
each of which heads we have the secondary, in Hebrew partly artihdal, division 
into toned and untonsd. 

A. OPE!S SYl.LABl.Ea. 

In general, it may be said that open ayUablees prefer the heavier or more easily 
extensible vowels, for an obvious physiological reason. But heavy and l^t, 
closed and open, are only relative terms as applied to vowels, and tbe difference in 
ease of pronunciation is not so great but that it maybe mads subordinate to other 
considerations. We may examine the various sorts of open syllable separately. 

1. With th« ions. 

The general rule here needs no illustratiooB. Tbe favorite vowels are a, g, I, 
5. 9. Tbe toned open syllable is perhaps oftensst final, but is found abundantly 
In penult in suffixes to nouns and verbs, in verMorms, and In pause. 

Other vowels, however, esps^ly e and a, occur in theee eyllablee. Thns, in 
the dsmonsaativea te "tills," ille "these,’’cut of a a, and SI la, or taya and 
ellaya; in gs “valley” (also writteu gl); in noons of the fora gdle, from 
verbs third radical Yod or Waw. These last come from l-fonns, as g5 j i, out of 
g 5 liy a, and tbe presence of the e is to be referred to a feeling of euphony in tbe 
lai^age. Tbe construct shows tiie fuller vowel, as g 51 $. 

^rther, in the a^ass of Segolatea, as m4>Iek, ont of the monosyUabic 
mal k, where the old accentuation of tbe word was retained when the a became e. 
It was only in tbe special stress of pauss that it was felt to be necessary to 
strei^tben the a luto S, If the second radical is a guttural, the first vowel is a. 

So In tbe feminine with segolate or toneless et ending, as kbt^lec, cut of 
kstli et for kbtilst The Hebrew impatience of tbe ending at in the abso* 
lute form cf the noun has led to two inodes of treating tbe participle; tlie at has 
gone into toned i, before which tbe S of the stem has sunk Into d*wi, k5t>*I S ^ or 
tbe tone has receded from at, which theu becomes et> and the toned’c bae been 
assimilated to the following e. The large number of Segolate forms shows a 
fondness for e in a toned open syllable. 

A Btem-e is retained before the atonic petrified Accus. tenuinataon i, as 
karm^.li, where tbs e la felt to be an eeseutial part of the stem. So in tbe 
pause-form of tbe noun with suffix ks, as d*blre.k&, tbe retiyrtion of the tone 
to the penult necessitates a full vowel, and tbe old caao'ending a is reigned in 
tbe form cf e. The e iu su.sc.ki, su.ae.bh, the plural noun with suffixes ka 
and hi, prol>ubly represents the old diphthong el, out of al m ay,from the full 
plural snsay, out of susaya. 

An example of toned a in an open syllable Is found In tbe 3 sing, Perf. 
with 1 pers. sing, su filx, as k * t a 1 i. n i: in obedience to a law of euphony the tone 
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is retracted, and tlia primitive Uiird vowel of the veib-Btem to retained, bat, per¬ 
haps by laason of the phonetic weight of the ending ni, to not ad^'anc«d to L 

Also, in the plural nona with 2 sing, fern, suffix, as sasa.yik, wUcb seecoe 
to be a phonetic degradation of oiigtnal BUSAye,k, eiisa being the accus.stem, 
ya the plural elgu and k the pronoun; the tone Isdrawa back, In eocordancB with 
a general euphonic principle in Hebrew. The same explanation would apply to 
the dual ending iyioa: k'oafiyim 3s for kanafa.ya.m, where m to the 
mimation. 

2 . Jrv prelotw. 

The two cooslderations, besides tlie preference for a*sounds, that determine 
the preionic vowel, are the eyntacUcaJ position of the wort as not needing or 
needing dednition (absolute ajid construct); and the phonetic weight given to a 
final added syllable. In a word regarded as needing definition by a succeeding 
word or suffix the tendency Is to depress the preWnlc to Its slightest fonn- In the 
eontraiy case It will retain Ita vowel. If the final added syllable be heavy, so as to 
take the tone, the pretone will be light, otherwise not The pretonic vowel to 
always either very heavy, s, s, i. 6, 8, or the lighteet, S*wi, never a> e, o. u. 

Id the following cases, then, a full vowel is found: 

In the absolute noun, as dib&r, sakee, kS^ol; 

The Kal Perf. S eing. masc., Uifal Impf.'s sing, CDaee., and certain HifU 
forms; 

A sing, noun whose final syllable hae S, or g with tnalable pretone, when it 
takes a Buffix which forms oas syllable with tlie old third vowel of tbs noun-stem, 
or which to not heavy etiough to attract the tone to itself, tbat to, any suffix except 
ka, kem. ken, as dliSrl for d’baraya, a*lceD5 for s’ksnaku, d'haronQ; 

TfAi Perf. 8 Bing. masc. with any suffix except ka. kem, ken, as k'tgUoi, 
k*talam; 

M Perf. 8 sing. fern, with any suffix except kem, ken, as: k’tSUtau, 
lc*tal&t*ki. In the last example the ordioaiy rule, that the tone cannot go 
farther back than the penult, is abandoned, for tJie sake of maintaining the very 
slight voweUound before the kl. Tlie importance of the fem. ending at here 
prevents the tone from going over to the ultima, cmd preeervBe a trace of tbs old 
Semitic antepenultimate tone; 

An inseparable preposition, as ha.hem, li.IiSn, U.miyim, out of ba 
and la, whence come b* and 1*. 

On the other hand, the remdt of rapid prouum^on to to put S'wi in prstone 
in the foUowing cases, in all of which the S'w4 represento an original full vowel 
whiob it to desired to preserve: 

The Goostruct sing, and plnr. of ^oun9, including the abstract noun of action 
(Infin.) and the noun of command ilmperative).as d*bar, di.bVre, k'(5l; 

The sing, noon with the suffixes ka, kem, ken. tU Inf, with ail suffixes, 
the Imperat. with all endings and suffixes, as d*.bar*.ki, for dabara.kS; 
ko^'li, ki.t*.l8. The Inf. shows recollection of its ancient form ku^ul, 
which likewise belonged to the Imperative, these both being merely rapidly pre^ 
nounced noune. The suffix k a carries so great weight that It retains before it the 
old accus. ending, only degraded to g*wS; 

The Perf. 8 sing. masc. with tbe suffixes ka. kem, ksn, as k*tal*k&, 
kit.tsl‘.tc4m, k*t&, l*,k era, precisely as the noun; 
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The Petf. 8 ting:, fen.* with suffixee kdio, bee, as k*$I.Ia.t*.kcm. The 
idenUty of action of noun and veib In this case la noteworthy—the form d*bi r* k & 
coi^t be either of the two. The reason Is that the sufBx lc&. attracting the tone, 
produces the changes in the prlmitiTe D0un*verh stem d ah ara; 

Verb-forms, except whose final syUable contaios any rowel bnt a, when 
suffixea are added at the end, as y tk.t*.)i.nT; 

Vethe Ps guttural with opea-syllable preformaUre, as ye.^$.ssk; 

All verb-forms, except HifTl. in which the aflormatlve consists of a rowel, as 
ki.iMl, nik.t*.ia, tVkut.tMT. The verb hare dlJlere from the nonn; the 
former is d I. b *. rS. the latter dv bs. rf. But the verb-form with accus. suffixes 
agreee with Uiat of the noun; both ere, for example, d', b a. rS. The real dlfier* 
eooe, therefore, ie between the verb with aubject-euCBx and the verb with object- 
auffix; the former degrades its pretonic syllable, the latter m^talDS it. The 
explanation of thte fact Is connectedi perhaps, with the more complete sense* 
transformatioo thst the origloal noun-terb stera underwent with the assumption 
of eublechsuffixes, a coustruction that was probably later than the form with 
objsct-sufflxes. But this belongs to genertU Semitic grammar. 

8. In anttpreiam, or faniier boeb. 

Wherever the pretooe baa a full vowel, the antepretonlc vowel, If mutable, 
beoomsa S*wl, as d*b&r!m; the casse are so numerous, and the reason so obvi¬ 
ous, that no further remark is necessary. 

Wlien the pretone has §*«s, there are two classes of oasea. In the first of 
which a light vowel, and in ^e second a heavy vowel, Is found in astepretone. 

First, a light vowel In antepretone. 

a. From additions at the beginning of the word. 

Monosyllabic words with slender vowels are often prefixed to words havii^ 
g*wi In pretODS. If. now, thle ^'wi Is held bo be essenUal to the word, It must be 
retained, and the light vowel will then stand in the antepretonlc syllable. For 
example, an Insepa^le preposition with a construct form, as bi, oat of ba 
(before a syllable with Ml vowel, bO, with d'bar ork*tSi« makes bi.d*bar 
or bi.k'tgl; wa with y'hl, tbe usual dagesh forte being omitted, makea 
wa. 7 *hi. Here bik* is not a half^)pen syllable, but is composed of two syl¬ 
labise, the second of which is very light; or, If one prefers to oon^der k H51 as 
a single syllable, it moat be denned as compound, consisting of a fall syllable pre¬ 
ceded by a consonant with a slight vowel-accompaniment The case Is different 
with li (out of la] and the const tuf.: the fusion of tbe two words, so far as the 
sense Is concerned, is so complete {as In the ^mllar EngUeh form *' to killthat 
the lofin. gives up Its first Byll{d)le, and the combinaUon is pronounced H k. t51. 

b. From additions at the end of the word. 

When Inflectional endings or suiBxee are attached to the Inf. Const, and 
Imperative Sal, as kot^li, kit'lu, kib'di; koVll ia out of oi^al ka(ul.! or 
kotol.l, kib'dl from ksbadi, and kit'lQ follows the analogy of kiWu. Tbe 
original second vowel maintains itself in the form of and the firat vowel 
keeps its original form. The peculiarity here Is tbe retenUon of Che second vowel, 
a contrivance of the language, apparently, to differanca the absQaet noun of 
action from tbe ordinary concrete noun. In one case, begid, which makes 
bi.g*dt, the same procedure has been adopted in a coocreCe noun; and this last 
example may lead xis to suspect that this prouanclatlOD was more frequent In 
early timse than appears in the Maasoretic pointing. 
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Wheo tlie suffix kea ja 4d<3ed to noun*, m dM)a,r*-kein, dMj'.rg.koo 
•wbere tbe imtepreWnlc b a and the preantepretonic d 1 have slender vowela, Before 
k © m the primlUve sioj. d a b a r a becomea d*b a r*, just aa before k a; but while, in 
the latter ease, the woparative lightness of the final sjfUahle loads to the tight¬ 
ening of a Into 5. d'.ba. r'.k £, here the greater weight of ken retaina the i so as 
to avoid the accumulation of hsavy ayllablea. The earlier plu. construct dab s r5, 
out of dabara.ya, sinks Its ba, which becomes antepretonic oji the addiUon of 
the toned ken, into b*, and must then retmn a full rowel la tbe preceding ayliebls 
only dimioisljing tbe da to d:. * 

This procedure of tlie noun with kem is In striking contrast with that of the 
verb in the addition of tem: the verb drops the third vowel of the old eCem, and 
then dabar.tsm beootnee d'bar.teen. Why the noun keeps the third vowel 
and tbe verb drope It, is not clear. 

In tliB const plu. of nouns also tbe light antepretonic vowel is found, aa 
dl.b'.re, ma.lrke. The sens© of the second vowel in the primitive dabara ia 
«o strong, as to cause ito retention ia the diminished foim of §»wi. and the ante- 
prelone then naturally has its own full vowel, which is sometimeB a, sometimes I, 
sometimes o,as In the segoiate forms msl'kc, sif^l, kod'Se; the full plural 
form tuaiakiiD tordinarily now existing in the form m'JakIm) becomes malak 3 
and then mal*Ic3. ' 

■W^th this we may connect the pronunciation of certain feminujes in ut, aa 
mal^knt, yal'dut The explanaUouof these forms may be tbe satoe as tliat of 
big*di, above mentioned; we may have here another survival of an anmentpro* 
nundation, which retained tbe second vowel in the sing- stem. Or, with Bickell 
{<^tline8 of Hebrew (iraminsr, Eng, translation by S. 1. Curtlaa, p. «lj, we may 
suppose that the grouod-form of such femlolnes is tbe pin. mai sk C, to whieU t 
is added, and the pretonic vowel dlmlntabed. But not all feminines in ut retain 
the second vowel; we find, for example, aar.dut and 'aS.tut, It may, there¬ 
fore. be bettor to refer the cases in question to the more general fact above stated. 

Finally, we have to mentlou the case of a heavy vowel )a open antopretone 
This occurs in both noun and verb; In tbe former, when euffix ka is added to a 
sing., not segoiate, having an a-vowel !n the last syllable, or aa i>vow«l preceded 
by a mutable, as d'b 2 r*ki, s'keB'kl; in tbe latter, in those Kal Perfect form sin 
wWoh the subject-suffix consists of, or is preceded by, a vowel, as k 2i k 2 t*lu, 
kst*lfi&. Tbe uoun-form has already been referred to; tbe thiid vowel being 
retained before ka, in the shape of the second vowel remains full, and, 
because of the lightness of the two following syllables wiili g*w 2 and a, its vowel 
is Increased to a. The verb acts in tbe same way; out of dabarat, dabarS 
come dSb*ri, d2h*r(I, in contrast with the noun-form d^ird. 

B. CLOBRD «Yi:.LABLEH. 

1. In Cone. 

The absolute noun, with one or two exceptloos, takes a heavy vowel In a 
toned closed syllable, aa dibar, raiipij, likln, niktil, aokt 2 l, Bi*katt5l. 
This f)iU proounclatloa le. perhaps, due to tbe sense of completeness In the 
meaning of tbe noun. The exceptions are: s few monosyllable words, like bat 
and 'am, contracted from fuller forms; and particles, such ss 'al, 'ad, I'bad, 
ainiilarly contracted. 

In lim, m i tbe heavy i is retained. In spite of tbe euphonic doubling of tbe m. 
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The noun Id construct state ligLtess an a-vovel.lf possible > as d'bar, niiS* 
pat, 2 'kau, 7 am—a consequence of the rapid pronunciation resulting from the 
depeodeoce of sucli a noun on a foUowiog word. In this category we m&y prob¬ 
ably Include tbe relative pronoun & 8 or, as the construct fom of a noun jil£r» 
** placa” Perhaps, also, the preposiCfons cone under the same bead of consbnict 
nouns. 

The verb also frequently ehows a in closed syllables with the tone, aa in Ferf. 
of Eal, Kifal, Pual, Kofal, HUbpaal, snd Jmperf. of Pual,Hcfal end Hithpaal. 
'Whether this is due to s feeling that the verb stands in a sort of construct relatioo 
with the following word, I shall not undertaken decide. In Fiel and Hidl. on 
the other band, the heavier vowels are found, though even here the a is retained 
in Psrf. before a subject-ending beginning with a consonant, and In several Plel 
Perfects, 3 sing. mae. The Piel form with s, as dibber, instead of dibbSr, is 
found in several verbs, and shows that e was not far from a or f. 

Pujtber,e is found in the pronouns 'at. tern, ken, ken, hem, hen, having 
cone from original u; and In such forms as 'e.nln.ni, '‘lam not,’’where 'Snen 
is for loan, accusative with added demonstrative a, for primitive na. 

It is to the dependent sense of the preposition and conjunction that we owe 
the i of the almost procIiUo m i n and Hm. 

2 . Without (one. 

The vowel here is, without exceptiou, light. Tbe plural of b a ; i t, *' house, 
is to be pointed ^ther bottim or bLtlm, better the latter, = b'yLtim. 

Tlds is what b as seemed to me the beat statement of the Hebrew vowel-system. 
The general method and results rsmun the same, if we prefer to treat the §*wS as 
not forming au Independent syllable; and any one who takes this view may make 
for himself the necessary changes in the wording. 

(Tbe writer’s own meibod of tnoeUtoratloo bss. for obvious ressoas best enptofed lo this 
article.—Sb.^ 
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rrnnaleud froTD I^itoonttloQ Id t&D Hftor an4 BDltusob edJtloo of Prooerba, b; K«t, 0.0 

Flotcbar, CHtaiva. Dl.] 


Respectbig tht pronuccSation of the the earlier gTammartans 

submit this rale: poSO p’flO [O “13 ,’33 rrv^ 7DD3 n"533J3 
ptmo ’HNl p’rn»t that is, if an? ooe of thenSO ”3J3 letters immediately 
follow'd a word which ends In one of the quiescents V'H’i It is to be ptoaouaced 
without aspiration (rSph^); but it is not so pronounced: 

]. If the letter V'H’ with whicli tbe preceding word tenniiiates is not quies* 
cent, but retains ICe consonantal sound <p’30); 

2. If tbe two words under consideration are not doeely joined but are, on 
the contoary, separated (p» 030 ); 

$. Zf tlie first word Is a MllrS' and the second a MU'D or, so to speak, two 
jefus or &tmis come in contact {p’n3); 

4. If tbe first word, to be^ pronounced with the accent on the penultlma, 
joins to itself, ss if “«lonpifijuo" (p’lTlQthe second word, 

and the latter is either a monosyllable or a MU'll. 

Of these four sMeptlons, tbe first two are made sufficiently clear in the gnim- 
man ;> but whatever is there found conoemlng the last two, n*m “<1 ’Hii 


p’n30> (l4ale with these only partially and with insufficient accuracy, and hence 
is not without an admixture of errors. \Vherefore it will oot be superfiuous to set 
forth in one conspectus the lews, newly examined and more accurately slated, by 
which the dageesaUoo of the initial letters of words is regulated, espetially since, 
In assigning the reasons for the accepted methods of writing in this edition of 
Pro/erbe, ws will here and there sppeal to tbeae same laws by a mere token. 


n. 

'Wlienever those two words, of wliicb the latter begins with one of the mutes, 
that is, with one of tbe n33 "3JD which are pronounced either hard [unaapirated] 
or eoft [aspirated],* are interpunctuated with a distinctive nccent. tbe ri33 

(I T hftve caKea the liberty oreerrocUos emn In blljlleel referoncee eo be round Is dio orl^ 
Inal, withoutraahlQsenMKU note where I here aodooa. Of ibeu tfierewere about tUrty. Itla. 
of coQrae, boowa tbet tbo refereocM bare given are to tae Maaeeretk text, wbleb will oe 
found CO be. la ooc a few Inaianoea, auiEo cUfforent fmo that contained lo the comaaooor cdh 
doeaof ibe TTebrew Bible, fuel here, Itmey bo well to cud tbe arteadon of readore wbo have 
(ha Baei'Oaiiiaeeb textot Tsalab, to two needed oorreodona la cbec nioncarefuU? edited work, 
xll., IS, for O'p^ write lyje O'Wt Uv. 17. for wriio 

< fio Uoeee KWebl la ^‘^riD ebap.S, aad David KlaiobI In VkUot SS. S^imd Haneo.ln 
nsriD *tny !& dm otbCfS add 0 «e tbit rule is by tbo authority of tbe Maaaora; and this la (o a 
ineaturo correct, elace Den*dtber already lotkee meoUoD of it in D*i>y07l 'p71p11 SO. Bet la 
tbe hfaaaore wbleb we ue BooDatoned to call by thia naote < 1 . e. tbe printed?, 'the rule does not 
^pear rednoed to this tom. Tbe aaxae le true with rtepvct to tbe related rule: p'Wh I'pT 
*K IK »K p •ib rji. 

* DoUba^ bas diacoeaed tbe eaeoDd euire fully In a dlieertaUon ie tbe htuAeKecM 
lS78.sp.SSS— MO, noder tbe title DttAsoeteirwip^feuue. 

«Beeauw of tbia peeuUarity. tbe bookJonm ealie tbeeo ebt lettoit. to whieb It adde^ 
(n^d D'bidS. See DeUaecb'e ffiyefoleofe and Mu»<k tn Direr fiedrutartg ftur He Onsm* 

nuUft, b<eendere dleAebrarticbe (ISOS), p. li aa. 
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alwa^, without a slogle exception, recelvea the DSghlah, 1. e.. loses the aapIraClon, 

ae (Qsn.i.,2e); runs m ]^rv^ wn (n-i^h 

•usirn nn«V(in., 15); vjs 


But when a word beginning with one of the nSJ coheres more closelj 
with the preceding word and is annexed to it, either bj Miqqfph or by a con' 
junctive accent, the mute doee not reealTS Dighesh, 'onlees the word preceding 
terzninatee in a ooneonanC and thus in a closed syllable; ag-, HO 
V3f?3 non (iIm 7); iris pK (n-* 18); Oi (pni d”-. «)• /IP flpID 12); 

*rnil'nir (S^vi.,e); (Ler. n., ui; in’ 

nj’K’Sn (Vit., 80); IJ^n’l a Chroa. XJ., 17).» ’ 

On ibe eontiary, when the word preceding ends is one of the quJescents and 
this letter quiesces, that is. when it ends Is an open syllable, the mute which fol* 
lows Is aspirated and does not have Dsghleh: e. g., inn nH’/l (Gen, 


nna im (i., se); ng 15 (i., 26 ); d 3 (iv-,28); \y:b ’nn (ra.,28); 

•Di n;pr (XT-,1)* 

If these two words under considemtlon are logically united by an ac cen t, but 
it is indicated by the interjected line P*slq that. Ut the reading they are to be 
somewhat disjoined, this little eepaiatlon also causes the mute with which 
the second word begins to have DSghSsh (il). The following are examples: 
n'?; t (Oen. sviir., 21); K^KJ 11H?? (Deut. ix., 21); *33 I KlfiK (Pk^* 
VI., 2). onj I (I Cbron- xxt., 8); DOIl I nilH'D 15). 

' «8. 

There are, however, other conditions which may abrogate this geoeral law, 
that is, by which it la effected that, even after an open syllable, a mute Is not as¬ 
pirated but is hardened by Dighesh. The first of these oondiUoos is the concur¬ 
rence of similar letters the second, the concussion of tones 

(p’n^); ^be third, the attracdoti of a following word by a preceding, the latter 
having a remote tone (p*niD Under the second and third of these con¬ 

ditions. not only the "“TJ13 but all letters, "n{< excepted, rec^ve 
PSghSsh. 


If a word begins with two 3'e or with two 3’s, or even with 3 and 3 or 2 
and 0* t^r 3 and and the first of these letters has i'wfi, the letter which 

)TbQUM«orlt«sesll*Ceu«aat«nBlaAiioap*PO. tbst bsvloa the force of* oonBon*na 
Bx the rerx ntiM of He Mipplq, wecea sestett le b«loiif» b«r«: bQoce, D'&n (Oee. vl., 
IS); Ony ^ riL, It): |*0i aSi (Dso. Tli..e). Oolr u>r«e Uum doea it occur tl)at,tbouab 

th« flmw^ soda la s consootot. tte mute Mlowlograulna ihe uplraHoa: (la xxalf, 

U>: Tt)s iSp (B«dk. xxlil., 41); 05 'JIW <Palxrllt, 18). 8«e KssMr* to ?a Ixnit.', U, ZXeduqe 
BetaemliB | Se, , 

«Or reesen of ibt«, tfiker 'p xSaitfB.lii..SS,SS; sRsarx.lO) or 4deo.xTfii..}l: 
Bz,, S «aS ofteo) U vriiWa, teoor4l0« w kS bu s coojQaetlvo or dlUuDOUve soeeat. Sm Dw 
UU icb in £4tOi. 2ca«ehr., 1S?S, pp. W sq. 

* BeO'NapauLli »dSt ^ loS j (u>, Doo-atbor oa tb» contrary oppctlDg: tb» tatus rscep(*s 
followA Um lau«r. See arsutaent on Pa zrUl., I. Z>lqfb>9» ifcucmM. p. SO. 

< tree auibor bu ozalUod tbe ocmbiBUJOB 3 cad a i probably tbrourt ovarsiBtt, e(nc« bo 
fivaa csavpiM of tu B«o roferoacoa to Lov. uv..SS: 8 Bam. j7llL, 86; Im. Ux., B; Zopb. lU., U: 
PB. xxziv., 2: Job XZlv„S: 8 Chr. zrtx, Sll 
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bats S'wll tekes in order tb&t the pronuDciatioo maj notbetoomucb 

suppressed by tbe concuireace of two aspix&Ms. This polnUos obtains even 
though the first word has u conjunctive accent and terminates In an open syUable. 
Examples: nJ3a irrlTSrini 5LXXIX., 12 ); ^n'35(Deut vi.,7); 

VXII.,24); ,txi33 *nn (Judg.'i., H)* (iSam. 

XVI., 6 ); rtJOp U Kg 9 . xviii., 44 K C«03-03 (!*• X i »)i rt23B'J 

<Jer. m., as); ^n*a3 rrn*n (1 Cbron. Vir.,' 2 «); »‘m03 

xn:iii-,il);* lOH (x^m 7); OnVM Ip (xlvi., 27);' pS 3 

(Let. XXV., «); aiTOS (Nom. xn.. 8 ); 13103 (xxxiii.,M); 

VS3 niB^3 (2 Sam- xvuU 28); ^’33 gs, ux., 21 ); Dn'S| 

(Zaph. nr., IS); -nB«03 n^oy (Ps. xxvi„ IS);' 133 (xxiiv., 2 ); 

03^03 (cxLix., 2 ); ‘7)003 IPS' toxux., 6) WV* xxiv.,«); 

0NPS3 *3 (2 Chroa- xxrx., SB).' 

But if the first of these two letters begionlng the [second) word has af all vowel, 
Dighcsh is withheld! e. g,, n*Pvi33 (J>t. xxi.. 18 ); ’J 33 
(Judg. XX., 28); niOJ ’;n3 (1 Kgs- xni..»}; P 33 njl'n {!*• xm., 12); ^iy 
(Jebxz., 17): {i’‘?33 n31J< (Esra iv., fl); ^yrt33 ‘l'X« (it., 28). 

The rule pertains to words taken two at a time whoee accents meet, 
in consequence of which they are joined by Miqqeph; in pArtlcular as follows: 

a) If the first of two oobering words ends in n _ and the second Is sttber a 
monosyllable or has the accent 00 the first syllable, tbs mute with which the sec¬ 
ond b^ina baa Tigbesh- Examplea: (Gen. xuii., Ifi); Tli^yn 

"IS (Exod- IT., 17); ^3-n3) (Ifum- xkir-, 6); n3TTp3n Peut. xxn.j 12); 
03*n‘?3^< (xxxjr-,24); n’3*n^3’ (2 Sam, vn.,ll); IJS-nDD’ (Eaelc. xvm., 
17); nrr^r*’ (P»« “•.»); ;^S-nD33(ftw-svir..9); KOj-nW’H 
vm.. 11 ); (xxxv., la)* \5)Trj3i xr.,4); ^:'Tr^i£^y:^ 

i'9-nj4-)»(xxii-, 8);' o^^'niyyH^ (xxxv., sy, Dy>'ri»n’(xLTiil, is); 

(Exod. XXVIIX.,8S); D'OTiDK'n (I>«dt. xi., 11); (Jer. xxxv.,'8); 

(Hoe. X-, 1); ^^^TTi.y* {P*. xcr., 11); i;;i-n3r («ix., 2); -nsvi 

inW VI., 86); (XI-, 18); (xv., ly, 7h~r\i^yn 

XX1T-, fi); (XXTI., 4),a 

I AooordiDf to (he o^ioiobof seiBO puoctauers p is ri(S;^b (Xsod. xx., SS) is ootto b«TS 
lOaslMSD, sloe* Qs’r* [KwluvbJ ftr«s It *uffid«BC wel^t 

I (For lbs l*ti«n affeoted by this nils. •«« 18. lut seotsBo*,) 

* lo fsoB«] srabnsrs tfi* voirel Fsttea is taoustt ooSer this nil*. nj-TTp, rsCl'-T^p. 
")9~n7 b«Uie sCCuMd u «x«iDplBa but without Muse; tor afisr "no. Just ss sfter 
TIj with Useqepb. Dsabrsh siwsrs follow*, svso ll tb* subsoijasot word is oot s» 
o«ut«d on tbs Sm ■ylisUe; *. f. KiQ^S (Q«B. xxvUi.. 17): 'iitfO'ilD (Sxn..SS); pr[^0*np‘ 
««Tiii.,»s woyj-npi npuj-np. fxiiT.,i«; {Nao.i»ai„ai; ipstfrnp 

a 8*0. XX,. 4); idsntv- ai; Tinp-mi <Hua. alli., *7): T^p-nt acbron.'xto-1;. 

B«oc* np sod sr* 80 B*wbst paouliar. Aod ijtd« ftoB np there Is no word which, wb*o 
foUowsd tf Msoqepb onS* la t\. 
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b) Moreover if the Crat of two words closely attached ends in and the 
aacond is eiaieramocoeyllaWe ora Mil'el, the Qrtt letter of the latter reo^vee 
DSgh&h, but only under this coodiUon, that the final syllable of the former 
gins with §*wi nobile. Examples: (Qen. Ti.,28>; ^'iTP^. 

K3 (xxvii., 2e): 

(I Sam. xxviir., 71; flpD-jINI? (2 Kga. (xiv.,SO); 

(Jer. VIII., 14); «); gS-Hl^inP (Eaek. xxviii., IT); 

V7-mDi?K' (Cant. itIm H); NmBDpJi «•> T); (jv., 3); 

i 3 *nnbe'i (p»« imi., is-,) (p»v. aair., 12); 

n!£^*n3nt<> (XV,,17;) (3ts.,221; ^i^,-nij5i’(Jobsxiiv-,4). 

' But ii tbe final syllable of the fiist word doea not begin with S-wi nobOe, 
tlis rule p*rn “ “^t applied, hence a mute at the beginning of the second word 
ia asptriied, [and a letter other than mate is wriWen without DigbSsh): e. g. 
na-Ti^OOP (Lev- xviti.,28); d-npSTPl (Bei^t. XJ.,221; O'p-mV {xxxm,, 
il^nj^rnoi (2 Sam. xx«., 6); (!»• xxiu-.l);^ (Eieft. 

XVII., 7); n;D-nD3(x'^nMi®); “ijVrPj (»«-« 10)5 ntf'STny tMJc.i.,11); 

(Pa. XLV., fi>; H^nsn (Lxxviii., 20); xxni., 10); 

l5*<-rWBn (Prov. XV., 17); n5“"T5‘7&n (xvii., H; (acxvn., 25). 

»6. 

If the first of two words closely attached ie Mfl'Sl and baa an open final syllable 
ending in or S«gh61, and the second word is accented on the flrat syllable, 

the mute' witli which the latter commences has Eighesh. This rule is called 
p’mo *nK» ^ < Iong»in9«o ’* [coming from afar], because the accent 

of the first word is remote from tb^t of the second and attracts it powerfully from 
a distance. Ds^eesation on account of p’lTO ’i^K takee place under these 
ccDditioae: 

a) If the atce n ted syllable of the first word Is tbe one on wbieb, according to 
tbe law of ita fonnstion, the tone would fall: e. g., njfl *^)» 

’V n"un(sir.,i 8 ); 10^ rnrt (xiv..io); w rtan (xxxvin..ie); pg T^yy 

(Xixvnr..2$}; r|n3jK'( slu,, 10); y2^ (xtvi., 1); py 

(Exod. XXVIII., 88); ^ rtlTin (xxxn., 10); HDB 

nDS (3fvi., 2); rto^ (xini., la); ns (stcx., uy, 

03 r\yyH^ (sxxi., 38 ); b nyni (^«- 2)1 *3 n'pnn svi., lo); 

t'p n^iTi (5 Sam. XXI., 10); 'HKS HD^ (2 Sam.xiv., 32); HJfi’VK (I®- 
XXVIL, 4); ns nrKin (Mic,viI.,10K rr33 tVQl (EMt.xxxi.J8); nipD 

t T A* /> T A ^ » .» 

(Ps, SV1I-, 3); 13 ’ (CSJX., l*); 

13 lipmTl (Prov. vn. J8); ^h (Job xxxviii., 8); nj3tt» 
x<i8); in tt>>n mno(a«ib.iii.,i8); 

(Ears (Gen-xxxui., 5); rio (Deut, v,,8). 

• (See IS iftstseawaco, for CM l«U«rt affectvd by tbl* rulo.] 
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b) If the t^oe of ta^e first word recefiee to the penulUioa (“ilfTK JOJK 
this syllible la lenjffliened and Its Moent takes the place of Uie firm 
then a mute commsncljig the eeoocd worn receives Digbeab- Examples: [5 rn‘p» 


2); ru (Jo«l IV., IS); na np3“t (Ruth I., 14) i D*q n^T (Lam. I., 16); 
•*? (Lccl. H., ft); r75jnO LXXXIJI., 18); ri»5 rTf<!;D (imiv., 

4); nw nm ioxviu.,ss) ^'9 niv 28 } ^ np^juPwv. vu., 

18); 0»3 npg» 18); 0^3 njfcy (xiki-, 18). " 

If, on the coQtrai?, the receding ac^t oeeupiee a syllable which is incapable 
of receiving K^thlgb, the d^essaUon of the mute Is not admiUed: e. g. (TTH 
pp' (Gen- IV., ft); 0Vn^^(xiii.,*); nDpn0n(Num.ix,,iO); 'li iOjfl 
(Deut, XTir-. lft); nj H'iO (xxiv., 1 ); qoj nxp (xsn., ift); 3 )^ ,-n^ (Esek. 
svn., 8 ); 310 nuaixxiiv., U); (Ji^u n.,®); >3 n}y (Both i., 2 ij; 

nDJ(Lao. H., 8 ); (P»-ixxvni,, 12); n3Diy(Datt-46); 

njiD (Ruth rv., 15); Y? nooipro (Jot zx., 27). 

Imperfects and parUcipJes 0 / n verbe are, howew, excepted; after theee 
the mute of the euhsei^uent word has D 4 bSsh, even thoo^ the receding accent 
may occupy a syUablb in which MStb 6 gh does not belong: as tl*? (Q«b. 

xxxi., U); (Exod. ZXL, 81); HD iTipX (Nua. ZXJII., 15); PP nls^y 

(laa, wjv,, 24); ^3 (Zecb. 1 ., 16); •)p\g nilOl (Hub- n., 18); ;ri npj* 

(Prov. XI., 22 ); rri'p (xjT., s); no n^rt^x., i«); nntr rn^ wW, 27j; 
on rroi^n (Jc* xxxix,, 9). ' •' 

c) I^ewise, if occnples the place of the accent in tbe firet word, 

the mute at tbe beginnij^ of the second word has Lighlsh. according Co the rule 
THN JDj 5 «• e- I'rrn^, (Gen. xxt., 8, where MltbS^ fills the place of the ac¬ 
cent; cf. [3 XIX.,M); »Vrrjj-ii (m., 12 ); wmiN (xvm., 21 ); 'ynor? 
(XXX.. 1); '2'nh:}p (XXX., 83); W-TT^H (xxxvu.; 16); (Ev^od. 

17., 18); (Num. XXII.. 8); iXXU., 11); >^TTa“T (Jsr, IT., 18); 

n*3 rr^ia (2 cbi. u., 8 ); (pb. ^x., 8 ); rfpprTn^;^aW.x.xxi,,23). 

d) !a.(so, if the fint syUabls of the second word dOM not Lave Che primary 

tone, but only MSthSgb Indicating tbe secondary tone, nevertheless the letter by 
which it begins has PSghSsb from Uie analogy of the law "IIHK JOJi the ""|J 3 
nfi 3 being, however, excepted, since they reject tbis looser condition of dagessa- 
tion. Examples: ne^{Gen« xwx., 81); "‘p n"l‘?rK (Exod. xv. 1 ); 

rriTp n^wy) (xxvn., a); njrK (Lev. xi., 20 ); njnn (xix. 

14); a33 (Wum. xv..ii); (xxxi,,4«); (xxxn., 

1 CoBoetDlBs tt« ilraiaad ladlip«naUi)e MMhesb (]>: 3 n ITiD^ Me aMMo*S«<nino 110 (Afera, 

A rehfs I. USB^ [and EauUMh's 0«Mnlu9 U«&. Orws. S IS, S. U). 
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nn3J?{xxi:n.,2S); nnaV^(xxx«.,27}; T|»nK‘:^(Deut. 

;?v..ii)rrrp^5 nnow rrnpjrs’i 

nniy {I 8am.6);‘ HD'?! {xV., 10); fVw (!*»• xlit., 21 }; 

n’;?jj(E«i^.iv., 2 ); ^‘ 75 ^; npjc^v.is); ;nJO!ffE* xxxi., 

M); non {xxivii.,®); n^in) s); npi^p no^ 

11); on^»5) (xcix., 4}; DiTnl3^. /inoK IX., 28); 

Tbat dageseatlon does oot take place in those cases in which the letter baring 
MStb^gb Is obe of the six matesiia readily dUcemed from the f^uwiug examples: 

nYh)n rt?H, ion. “n4i; lo^/i noV cxijT-,8i);iD^;Ji ?rnnn ii>v.xirT., 
»); rjT'IT ngu^ ix., id; on'o’g (xur.,2); o’o;?j riinin 

(txxvii-, 10); ‘7‘7ng ilKJl (LXXXJX-, 11), The cause Is easy U, petceire. 
Pighesb in these « letters not only aliarpens, but changes, the pronunciation; 
but whew tbe tone of the first syllable of the secood le only secoodary, which 
M^thlgb indicate, the d^easation doee not have sufflcieoC force to harden an 
aspirate. There are, however, two places where, nevertheless, a mute assumes 
ISghisb: 6*?{<3 n?b3 (Exod. xv., 11) and 2®)- 

e) If the second word, ^ther a monoeyDable or lini'el, becins with a letter 
having 5*wi, ttils letter itaelf receives Dighesh, the four servilee being 

excepted: 6. g. ns nw ns fyi5 nynjj ngm^ 

*7^ ti**- Vito hy*UH^ cjtxiix., 8); 1X0 («v., d; 

nob^ (Dan, nr., 10); XDP liVS (*v., 25); I0(r JIO^I (Neh, ix., 7); and 
even Vh’fvp (Ewd. xxt., »).» That the letters donottake 

Dighesh Cunder'these conditions], will appear from ttiese examples: *]*^in* 
OK'S (Exod. xxmi., 12); r'“*n(Deut.XXJ..15); 

®); pip xui.,fi);'[nning rrjpon { 2 ^- -inv 

(Lam. I.. 5). The parlicle which constantly tec^ves 1^5sh Is except¬ 
ed: ih rh^n (Gen. xvm., 25); x.. 1 ); (“n» > 

4); rrS^Xl Sam. XII., 8); 7|^ nfip^J (^‘^»); Kgs-m., 11); 

?I^ rrnnYl W)-—ny?V (E#- ») fo^c^ws UUs analogy. 

'it. 

From this mere statement of the rules, we gather that the Bec4»d of two 
words together doee not receive D&ghesb by reason cf p^fTT tv p*niD> 
unless 

) Bo So tao Spaeisb ocdices, nya RsyTOf, tcoordlna to Joeusblel tbe ponctarov, wboM orit* 
t^coomooUTT neiCeohetiQ bu added to bis edliJooor ttoFoouteuob ntfUed 0 ' 1 'y ^IKO. 
l>«ll(uob urs tbit Is tbe hieboab ortbephenie. loumocb u Itpceaerreetb* ditSootproouscde* 
doB ol the inlUsl letter. Some oodlcee M Brrurt.S(ee«]>eiSu*eb’eCWHi)iul«nMKh« Fertonten. 
ISTS p. no uee tbU Disbesb ortbophooto too oucb. But reellf ibe DsebMb onbophoolo la oiore 
exteodcd 10 lu uae tbaa bM Deeo hfiberto eokaowledfed. lodaed It is doubtful vbetbor (be 
Desfaeeb ]>'n^ sod eepeolsllF tbe Beffhesb p'n'^O 'W U rlghtJr oleaelfled hr tbe eramuerluie 
u Oder the epoclea Psebeeb Jorte eonfbncriw. 
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1. This wort haa the primary Mae, or at least Me secondary lone, on tUe 
flnt syllable; aad 

2. The first word which joina the eechad to itself by D4h5sb» ends either In 
QSm«5 or SS^l Hence the folic wing r«mai n tiph6: TpJ ^15^3 {Kum, xxxii,, 11); 

(SXIV-, 9); nyp5< (Deut vjir., 9J; ‘inDJ (2 Sam. 
12); (Gen. XIV., 30); (Exod.XT.,lJ); M'j 

(XV.. 2i); -10 t-pv (Ezek. xxxi , u); (P»v. sn.,8); p 

(Keh. V., 16); and of this sort elsewhere. It has, boweTer, come to be usage that, 
If anj Mil'el euds in the vowel t. a sibilant or liquid begianuig the following 
word may haraDighSsh. examples: (Gen, xii., U, Exod. xn., 81); 

^npB''n (Exod. xn,, W); (Dent, n., 24); ij-© (i Sam. xv.. 

8); xux., M); (Hos, vui., lO). AJso the particles 

and p receive DSgbSsh after nOK^IJn four places: Gen.xir„2;i Jndg. xvni., 
18; 1 8am. viir, 29; Zst vr., 18* 

The following are anomaloua. iuaemuoh as they canoot be arranged under 
the laws expounded above, but are coDfitxiaed by the authority of the Massora: 

nw ^rwo(Ex^.xv.,l,2I);nDbJ»o(xv.,u);n'?w^^D;? (xv., 13); 

pf<;i(XV.,16); yp (I>*»t. XXXM., 8); H’i;? (XXXII., 15); 

noij (I». UV., 12); ‘73^3 (Jflr. XX.. 9);’;rnp H'WJ (P#. LXXVII., 

16); n; ’ipD’n (xav., if); n; Ccxvm., 6 );'';?j (CXVIIL. 13); 

K*;r[3 mppn (Job v., 2?); (Dan. nr., 2,3); nMm 

-nD3n3(v..ii).« 

I 8 

It remains for us M add something concarnij^ that P4hSsh which, according 
to the teaching of the ancients, Is written, not only in the nfi3"nJ3 but also In 
other letters, after worts terminating in a consonant For, If the first of two words 
taken together ends with the same consonant with which the second commences, 
the consonant which begins the second word takes Daghesh lest it be confounded 
with the preceding in the more hasty reading.# Examples: (Cren. 

XIV., 28); DrVj)-^3K^ (XXXI., 64); (XXXIV., 3); CKpB^^-QJ, 

‘yans (Exod. IV., 10); (XXXJU., 11); ^0© (Lev. V., 2); yS^QiO 

(XXVII., 3); nm-ny (Joeb.iii,, ?); (isam. xiv., 60); (2 Kgs. 

XXV., 23); D»a DC'pM (Ua. xu., 17); O^g’H (xu., 18); 

i Cf. hfll^tcseh's wtBiiiientaryon (Sli pasMse and ilx, 14 (4ib Oem. *4. pp. 8S7.890). 

* Or. tb« MuBors OB Dan., v.. u. Mjdbce Aattowfn I». Tbo SBghMb la the ToCbs, Pb. 
fixvdJ., a 18. can bo explalood arulo propoito «bov« (••• DelKaob'a coDsmBotarToaUM* 
pasaacet). But «bc* Datbeib la oalasd eMwher*. aslap'enn' 'Si. oSsn^' 'hOlriS CPa- 
8 . UJ. JC IS man udafaetory to accoun l tbeBo tm laarasMS or’p» aa exoapSoM. For too nec. 
•M wh*C PanbOD Cp. 4) aod Monl {oq b. xv.) aap. 

iTbo uao of UilB Dasbasb, la vliob J>alinaob baa strao ibe Bama Oftltophonlc, has Scon 
omlltoc byodiiarsaCibatastotatBIble, Uirousb igaonacs nclier ibta thrausb aagiigaoc*. 
Wo bSow. lo onr Psalter{Broclib«aBlST4.p. lx) tha eoaplomeot of (hiaDagheoti hat the 
tom of Jav «v«b Wlthtbe oldor Uaaaoriwa. 
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(“V * orrs'DJii (i-svi.. 21); 'hd-d;? (ps- d; *‘7 

Jx«.. 12 ); D»Dy fi); in’yip ov tP»T. m., 

8); *•' 2); ro‘?o Dip w"«riirw «); 

‘73»ni (EsmTi., 6); [»;?Tn5 Di*?! (vn., 24); HDJlO DJ (Eccl. xii-, 5).» 

Whfirerer tLe puticlea }<^ and i'? come together thus I’p Inaamucli an 
these are similar in sound but different in •‘IgniflcMion, JO Digbesh. and by 
it the reader Is adoxonlshed to enmiclale the negative with emphasis and to djs- 
llneuiaU It carefuUy from the pronoun; ae in Oen. jafxvm., 9; Hab. u 9; ftov- 
xxTx 17 With the same intent is written in.Deut. atxxn., 6- And the 

LanSdli of the word ^ DlghSeh whenever the noun ,1^0 precedes It; 

e. s '** 


xVttT *be UUJ» un» P«la, placed beiwa«i t*e eoob *ordfc la aubeUtuMdfer the 

DubMb* a. rm • 0 31 {Dent vii.. ir. nnjq • Q'lin Sno 1 03*ni* fis. 11 *^33 

iSV( 4 ar. u.. I *>1131 a Ohcw.. «ii ..«5 oifi? J cNto. a. la J noi I I«n (a., es: 

and than, where it eenhe dona. Meideth rtmei-oM [wiardli>fl cmopn) la added, a e., 
|»*y (S^UOL xtU., S»; lS '?pm (Prov, jj., 14). 
iCr. LoassBoioOrthoni, 00 Ba:ed. «l.,ia 


TEE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE TIME OF THE TALMUD. 

Bx Bbv. B. Pick, Pb. D. 

AUfl^btasr, Pb 
I 1. THB CABOJT. 

The word canon (*8v6».) occuw flixt in the third century of our era. A 
certeepondingi word for cuon, now used, is nowhere found In Jewish writings. 
The difCereot expreeeloos for Bible are nso « ISOrt, “the Book’* wr' 
{9a&tin V., IS; IS, col. 2; PeeacUm,fol. IB, coL 2), 

* ‘ Holy Writioga ’ * (radurm ui., 6; xvi., 1), fOpO* e., read) ng (ThenflA, 

fol. 27, coi. S), 0’3^rO1 Nn’mK. l the'Law.Prophelsand llaglo- 

grapliaf/Rddue^n.fol. 49, col. 1). 

The Talmud also does not profeee to impart Informstion respecting the 
mAnner in which the Old Testament canon was formed. It does, however, con* 
tain a list of all the boohs regarded as canonical, as the following passage, which 
may be regarded as the locw ctosejCM, abows: “ Our rofeWe haoe tav ^'*»(thus we 
read in .Bohn BotAra. fol. 14, col. 2, and foi, 15, col 1) OuU Vie order i}f the propAeU 
it Joshua and Judges, Samuel and Kings, Jeremiah end frefeisl, Isaiah and (A< TWItv. 

(Question) Uosea is the drat; because it is written, ’ Tlie beginning of tbs 
word of the Lord to Hos^* (Hos. i., 2). But bow did he speak in the begirming 
with Iloeea? Have thw not been many prophets between him and Uosea? 
Rabbi Jocbanan expluna this ae meaniiig that Hoses was the first of the four 
prophets who propbeeled at that Ume—Hosea, Isaiah. Mlcah, Amoa. Why, tbeo, 
was he not put fl ret [i, e., before Jeremiah] ? (Reply) Because his pjophecy stands 
next to that of Haggiu, Zecbarish and Malacbi; and, as tbeee are the last proph¬ 
ets, he le, therefore, counted with them, (Objection) But, then, should It [Uosea] 
have been written by itself, and placed [before Jeremiah] f (Reply] No; because 
it is 90 small, and could have easily been lost. (Question) Since laaiah lived before 
Jeremiab and Bsekie), Isaiah onght to have been placed before them ? (Reply) 
Because the book of Kings closes with desolation, and Jeremiah Is entirely full 
of desolation, Bteklel commences with desolation, and closes with desolation, 
whereas Xsafah is all consolaUon, we combine desolation with desolation, and con* 
eolation with ccoeolatlOD. 

“ TAe order of the Kethulrim [f. A, ITogiognpba] is liuih and Peolnw, and Joi 
and Proverbs, SodesiasUs, $o^>g of Songs and £<znieHfailofU, Pankt and Bslher, 
Bsra and (Jhrfmkks> According to him who says Chat Job lived in the rime of 


) witb tbli pbr«M on or sbbrAriated n -h) U latreSncod wbet li csllod Bareicba, t kind 

«f suppiMaeae to tbs UJefana, aad wbkbir* aeve poC lo Itallas.lo order (o UiHJo^Uh u Sroa (he 
obeorvettooe reads ibereon by tbs late TalDudisie. as ibe Beraitba wm eoly (be private opJu* 
loa ot eouM IixlJridu&t teecber, la directiooi were eot retaiCrd m blndJot. 

*Tlilsperafra^«& the Heeloerepba Iseanrelyoniittedln the Schaff-Benos Boeyclopsdia 
e *. Conoae/CM OU TWhMiwn^. Tadaed thli whole Talatudlcal pssea^re la there reproduce lo 
BQob a nutaieted fora as to convey oo ides of what Prof. Siraok iBiended by Quoiing this pae 
a«ee ID hla erOole eanan lo Hereof’s Bed SuiiMurNadts. 1 oan only eecoaot for W$ by np 
poeiDs that the tcaoUator waanot faaiuar enoush with the Eebrew, aod Ibouibt K beet toomA 
It onUrely, 
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Moms, oo gbl Job to be put fi ret ? (fieply) AVe never cotmaencs with m Isrortime. 
(Objection) But Rutb, Mo, contains mlsfortujie. (Eeply) But misfortune wltb a 
happy end, as Eabbl Jocbanan said (of. BeracMh.fo). 7, wJ. 2]. Why was she 
called Butbf Because ebe was the anceatrees of David, wbo refreshed the Holy 
One. blessed be he I with hymns and psalms. 

•‘(QumGod) And who wrote Uiem [vis., all the holy wriOn^j ? iloses wrote 
hia book and the section of Balaam^ and Job; Joshua wrote his book and the eight 
verees of the Law pent xxiir.. 6-12J. Samuel wrote his book and Judgea aj)4 
Kuti. David wrote the book of Psalms, with the aasJtarice of (or In tlie place of]* 
the ten elders, with the aid of Adana, the first man, of Melchlsedek, of Abraham, 
of Moses, of Heman. of Jednthiin. of Asaph and of the three sons of Korah. 
Jeremiah wrote his book and the books of Kings and Lamentatlona HeseklaU 
and hfs asaiatants wrote Isaiah, Proverbs, Song of 8onga and £ccletis«tes, the 
symbol of which is HIK'D* * ^ Synagogue wrote Eteklel and 

tlie Twelve [Minor Prophets], Daniel and the roU of Esther, the symbol of which 
i* wrote his book and the genealogies of the book of Chronicles 

down to Wmself.^ Tlds is a support for tJ>e saying of Bah; for Bab Jebuda said, 
lu tlie name of Bab. ‘ Eara did not leave Babylon (for the Holy Land], till be had 
written hia own genealogy, and then he went up.’ Who finished It [the book of 
Ezra] V 2febemiah, the eon of Hachaliah.” 

This is tlie famous passage in the Babylonian Talmud, which has no parallel 
In the much older Jerusalem Talmud; and Its understanding depends entirely 
\fpon tlie B^fication assigned M Q^e word tc wHie, which. In one form or 
other, occuiB so frequently within its compass. Herefeld has strangely endeav 
cred M show that it is used here in five distinct signifioatioas; but bis views on 
this point have rightly been rejected by scholars. “ It is also putting violence on 
the word to regard it, without some qualifying statement In the context, as eig* 
nlfying to wriis in, or to tntroiuee Into, the canon.'* Strack rightly mtdoMdns that 
Ra3hi,in his commentaxy on the passage, In Bcha Balftru, bgs given the correct 

I That UoB« wrote CbU wctloa Is axpmUr SUM. sltaougb Its pirM [an not oacsaMr? ala- 
moon of Uoaaa aod Ua lew. and ibe Mrlaa of hia dwssa. 

t * -jj ahhravtstad for "with tba balp of." whl«h ligoifloatloo tUa pbme oflan has 

Bntlt^oMura io thasooseof "la the room of" (cf. Shc^ecltm 1, S. 7. "be wbo ptja Uia tereple 
abahal on babslfof awomao" npK T b;r«to.; Ma(ra?a,fol.S4.eoI.l: "and It be Is jouDS.bla 
father orhla taeebar absll do li Io blasuad" 1T Haoce Blo«4i arpialea tbapasaaga above 
to rnaaii that David wrew tba Pealma la quaatlOD for tha too aMan vboca oamae a.ra found man- 
Uonad In (hair tltlaa (I. e.. Adao, Pa. oxulz.: HBlcblaad«ir,ox.l Abraham, Pe. luzix; Hoaaa. 
y«,za.: HoBias.palsxxvUl.: JaduChun, Paa. xnls..zli{.lssvll.; Aiapb.Ps.L.ljxUt.-Iuxm.: 
aeas af.Sorah, Paa. slU-^Uz., Ixixlv,. Ixxxv.. luxvO.. iJxrvU.) I. a., be put tbaea PaaJma in tbalr 
moatM. aod wrou.as It wara. fron thair eevaral etaadpolQCa. ~ If tbiabe Ua taeaniog of the 
pabaaa. It above that the Talmud raooeoixad auoh Utararp daWeaa aa parfaoilx lawful ead to no 
way inoouistaat vftb dlvlna iBSpIraUon.” 

I ppo' tb« anamoolo asn for the foUovles books: ' «• liaiab iT^V • Q ** Proverbe 'bWD: V 
- Soosot eoBgaQ'^'wri I'Piaod p • SMiaaiaaceanSnp. 

< JUp. p - SKpin* Bxoklali i • *iwp D'JV The Ttrelra Mlaoe Propbata; n • Sx';*l Zkolal: 
i - inoi fha ithar. 

* lS iy. Baab) ezplalaa tba dauw to meao " aa fw aa bla {Bwe'e) own faneaiorf. But Rabbi 
CBeeaoel aaye that bora atatUla for 1*71, (be fim word of t Cbrea. xzl.. t. wbicb verse Bara bad 
prohxod CO bis ownyanoalos?. 8aa Levy, Jfaababr. u. Chaii. W. B.. a. v. 3 A3. 
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iiiterpreution of the word: “The coUeg© of Ilewklah wrote the book of Isaiah 5 
for Isal&h was pat to death by MaDaeaeh; but the propheu wrote their booka first 
before [i. e., not untU Immediately before] their death.... The men of Qie Sreat 
SyiU«OKue. Haggai, Zecbartah,Malacbi, Zerubbabel, Mordecai, and tbelr associ¬ 
ates, wrote the book of Esekiel. I know not any other reason why Ezekiel himself 
did not do It (write his book], except that bis prophecy was not dr^ignod to be 
written outside (of Palestine], They wrote, therefore, bis prophedes after they 
went to the [Holy] Land. And so with the book of Daniel, who lived In exile, 
and with the roll of Esther. The Twelve Prophets, because their prophecies were 
shoit, did not write them, [that Is] each prophet (did not write] his own book. 
When Haggai, Zeobarlah and Mslachi arose and saw that the Holy Spirit was 
departed [from Israel], and tbat they were the list prophets, they wrote tbelr 
prophecies [ 1 . s., those of the Minor Prophets], and they united together the short 
pi opbeciee, and they mads a large book, that they (the books of the lesser proph¬ 
ets] might not perish because of tbeii small else." 

As has already besh remarked, the Talmudic passage says nothing about the 
close of the canon, bnt speaks only of the composiUon of holy writings. 

i 2. OltPBB OP TBB SOCKS. 

The order of tbs books, according to Uie Talmud, is: 1 ) Genesis; 2 ) Exodus; 
5)Leviticus; 4)Numbers; 5)Deuteronomy; 5) Joshua; 7) Judges; 8 )Samuel; 
9} Kings; 10) Jeremiah; 11} EsekisI; 12 ) Isaiah; 13) tbs Twelve Minor PropUeta; 
14) Ruth; 13) Palms; 16) Job; 17) Proverbs; 18) Ecclesiaetee; 29) Song of Songs; 
110 ) LamenCatioos; 21 } Daniel; 82) Esther; 23) Ezra and Nehemiah; 24) Oiroc* 
Iclss. A comparison of this list with that of our present Hebrew filbles shown a 
difterencB in the poeltion of some books. Thue. our Hebrew Bibles, which bove 
the maseoretic order, put Isaiah before Jeremiah, Esther before Daniel, etc. Their 
order is as follows: l)-9) Genesis to Kings; ] 0 ) 2 alah; 11 } Jeremiah; 12 }Eze' 
kiel; 18} Twelve Minor Prophets; 14) Psalms; 26) Proverbe; 16} Job; 17} Song 
of Songs; 18) Ruth; 16) Lamentatioos; 20) Ecclesiastes; 21 } Esther ; 22 ) Daniel; 
S), 24) Ezra. Chxontcies. 

i 8. mihlUBR OF TEB DC»ORS. 

The number of books constitutlDg tlie Old Testament is, according to the 
Talmud, twsnty-foQT. Thus we read In TaanUh, fol. 8 , coh I: “ Rab Ada bar Ahaba. 
before be came before Paba, repeated bis lesaon twenty-four times, ccrrespondiug 
to the number of the blbllcsJ books." Ezod. Raibo, sect 41: “ Rabbi Levi said, 
in the name of Rabbi Simeon ben Xakesli; As the bride la Adorned with twenty, 
four kinds of oroamenU, so also must the ecbolar be A 0 <iuaiDted with the twenty- 
four books." Jfumi. lecL 14: “Rabbi Berechjs, the priest, said, io the 
nune of EabW: We read finODO [»• naJ*«]. biit 11 is not written so, but 

C'^htches of the temple]. As there were twcn^-four watches of pnests 
and Levitss, bo there strealso twenty-four books (of Scripture}," and on Eccl. xii., 
18, we read there also: * God ssdd, Twenty.four books have 1 written for thee, be 
careful sot to add to them, for of makiug many books there is no arid, and who¬ 
ever reads one verse which ie not contained in the twenty-four books Is like one 
w) ko reads in extcsFisoua books .’' • In Mulrash SohAth, on xn., 11 , we read with 
reference to the nails faetened, “ Rabbi Chiya puts eleven (naib] upon tbe one 
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an4 tlkWcen upon the other, tt^ethet twenty-foiir, correspondlpg to the twenty, 
four books nod tlie twenty*four w&tcbee of the priests,*’ and on xii., IZ we read 
there, '^Us tbnt brings more tliea twenty •four books Into hie bouse (i. e.,the 
cauon] causes confusion.” 

T)ie quobitioDB made In the Talmud are, of course, from the twenty-four 
books, but we also find citations from Ben SSra, commoDly known as Ecoleeia^ 
UCM, which are introduced by “ ns It ia written ” }^eraeholh, fol. 43. 

col. 1 ), "for It is said ” Srubrn. fol. 66, col.l), or " this matter ie written 

in the Xaw. repeated in the Fropheta, reiterated a third tine in the Hc^ograpiia ” 
(Bote.Kama, fol. 92, col. 2, where a paseage is quoted from Bea Slia as haglo- 
grepbia].^ For the beneOt oC the reader, we subjola a hst of passages wbidi occur 
in the Talmud ft*»i Midraeh: 


EcduB. 

in., SI, 22 

of. Cliegiga, fol. 18, col. 1; Jems. Cbagiga n., X. 

u 

VI., 6 

It 

Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2; Yebamotli, fol. 83, col. 2, 

H 

VI., 82 (Syriac) 

u 

Jerus. Berachoth rn. towaidi the end; Jerua Katir, 
V., 8; Berechotb, foh 48, col. 1; Bereehith Babba. 
sect. 91. 

u 

VTI., 10 

ti 

Emvln, fol. 85. col. 1, 

n 

viri.,10 (Syriac) 

it 

Succa. fol. 21, col. 2*, Aboda Sarah, fol. 19, col. 1. 


tx., 8-18 

tt 

Yebamotli, fol. 88. col. 2; Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2. 

it 

12., 12 (Syriac) 

4s 

Aboth I., 6. 

n 

xr .,1 

ti 

Jar. Berachoth, fol. 29. co). l\ Kaur, fol. 13. col. 1. 

It 

XJ.,27 

« 

Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2. 

at 

Xi:i.il6; xxvn., 

9 " 

Baba Kamma, fol. 92, col. 2. 

It 

xni.,S8 ,81 

.( 

Bereshith Babba, fol. 82, col. 8. 

ii 

XIV.. 11-19 

u 

EruviQ, fol. 34, col. 1. 

at 

XTin.,28 

tt 

Uidiash Tanohuma, fol. 18, col. 1. 

u 

XXV.. 8,4 

u 

Pasaclifm, fol. IIS, col. 2. 

as 

XXV.. 17 

H 

Sabbath, foL 11, col. 1. 

it 

XXVI.. 1 

ii 

Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2; YebaaoCb, tol. 68, col. 2. 

tt 

XXVll.. 9 

«<a 

under XUI., 13. 

ai 

XXVIII., 14 

of. Wftyyikra Babba, sect. 80 . 

tt 

XXV11I-, 22 

t 

Sanbedrin, fol. 100, col. 2; Yebamoth, fol. 68, ool. 2. 

it 

XXX., 2S, 28 

i 

Saobedrln, fol. 100, col. 2. 

It 

XXX71IZ., 1 

t 

Jer. Sanhedrin, 44; Jer. Taanith, fol. 9, col. 1. 

ti 

xxxviir., 4,8 

( 

Bereshith Babba, fol. 12, col. 1, TaDmt, in Job. 146. 

it 

XLT.. 80 

a 

Betza, fol. 82, col. 2; Aboth de Babbl Nathan, cb. 24. 

ai 

XUl., 9,10 


Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2. 


From these frequent quotariona. it must not be inferred that the Talmud 
regarded the book of Beo Sira ae belonging to the collection of sacred books, ae 


'Tbepusa^eruosUius: "Babba MilS to Aabbco bar-Uftn: Wbero Asee tbe people th*t 
MTlor * * bsC pAira>w«e wud«n about SAd go?s slOBg wnh lax;, or l»n'«o, Mm T H» repUrO : 
Tit^a uuiUar la wrItMO In (h« l^v, repeated la tbaPropbcta asC reitaniad a tbirC tlaie to tta 
BetAuMiD (or flsaloarepbA) aad beadM dowo to tba treuiuoaa *04 afaln lo tha DarelUta. 
WrIROD to (ha lAw, GAitlawrltWo (Oea. nu .0), 'and Bmu weal uato isbmMl;’ repeated in tbo 
Fropbeta, es It la wrlites, (Jodg. xl.,S}, 'aad there were gethared to Jepbtbab vala mes, and 
they were with blca;' aad relicrstcO a rhlM Sbjo In tba KaUubio, aa It fawrliton. 'oreiT bird 
Uwella by tu kind, and tAe sen o( tean by oaa wbola sklo to bla.’" Tbs laat paaaago la fouotl lo 
Bcolui. 2111.. IS; yxfii., 9. 
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the foUowlng statemenla wiU showthat we read—“ All Israel has a portion In 
Uie world to come. But theee persona have no portico in the world to come, 
jiamely, tie who tays, there it no returrectlon of the dead In the Torah, or that 
the Torah is not from heaven, or [he who isj an Epicurean. Rahbi Akiva says, 
Be also who reads in the extrsneone books’* (SanfudHn x., 1), which latter clause 
toe Jeniaalem Talmud (cliap. x, 28*) explttois to mean '‘the books ol Ben Sira 
and the books of Ben Laaoeh,” etc. The Midrtsh on Koheletli. XJI., 12, says: 
"Every one who brings into the middle of bis house moie than the twenty-four 
books fof the canon] brings confusion into his bouse, as, for sxenple, the book of 
Ben Sira and the book of Ban Tiglah," etc. Ajid in Uie Tosefla Yadaini {ed. 
Zackennandel, p, 683) we read: "The gospels and the books of heretlca do not 
detile the hands, the book of Ben Slta, and a)) the books which were written from 
that ttme onwards do not dsCle the hands,'’* Accordingly Eccleelastlcus Is not 
included in toe canon of Melito, Ortgcn, Cyrfl. Hilary, Budnus, etc,, and tboogh 
St. Augustine. like the Talmud and the Mtdrashim, often ^uotae tliis book, yet 
be also, like toe ancient Jewish authoritiea, distinctly says, that It Is not tbs 
Bebrew Canon (Z)s civUaU M xvii.. 20), St. Jerome (J=yoi. in Lib. Sol) says, 
that EcclssJastlcus should be read "for tbe Instruction of the people (plcWs), not 
to support the authority of scclesiastical doctrines," and Epiphanlus (IM mtimurU 
ft pond., p 884) States that " Siracldem in arco foederis non fuisse asservatum, 
oee proiode canonicis adscrlptum.” 

i 4. hITISlON OF THE BOOKS. 

The twenty.four books of tbe Old Teslameot are divided Into tbe Law, 
PrcphOs and Sai;iagrap/ta. The Law, or Torah, consists of five books, viz.;— 

1. SereghiA, so called from tbe Arst word of the book,^ also called Stpher 

Yetira "IflD) !• «•» book of creation (SenAcdrifi, fol. 82, col- 2; Arus. 

Megiiia, ch. 7), or the book of tbe Patrlsrohs (fllSitn 130). also " the book of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob" pnV* 1SD--A&oda Sarah, fol. 

26, col. 1 ). “ ' 

2 . SAemcEA lYWl or «o called from the commencement of 

the book,* also called the second Bfto [of toe Are books] Satoe/ictt 

Qedolo(h, fol, 88), A certain part of tbe book, treating of tbe laws of damages, bad 
toe special name “ book of danaages" (ppvj ISO nr mn 'D). wid another" a 
book of redemption" (JlVlW 1SD)* 


i At ibia ph race is oftra umo m the Talond conoeminr the boeki oT (ho OU 'Rstamcot, It 
at; be veil to spesk of it ber«. 1 0 tbe TeJuud. SdAaJh. fo). M. 1 . tbe ouasaos Je askerl. Uliy 

Holy WrltJsreoMoMC arnone tbe eiebteen eublect* wbJcb ere deerecd ae deflUoe tbe hendet 
The aocwcr there gireo is. beoause ihe Tberuma food sod the Torah, boib befog regarded; as 
h«)x. used to be placed near eaeh other. When K vae aneneanie dtseoverod tliat ib« sacred 
hooka were titeroby eipoced 10 (laugerfdanege by CDleoj. the Kabble decreed tbet tbey should 
beoceforUi bo rcfarded asuneferm, In order (o probIMt tbcoi from coming )b coataei witb iboee 
sacred oatablea. Hence the decree *'AII bolybcnpture polluiee Ibe baada” ehkb sicluavely 
applies to holy, |, e., toeplrcd boobs. Wbonver. Cberofore, Ic (a said tbst abook la 0 ' 7 'nrK KOBO 
daSUapUe^idJide. ItDcanachettbcbookfecanoofeal; end wbeu It (1 eaid D'l'il r-KKOQO TK. 
(tow noSdaiUeOwhaeda, it cBOaos ibut iba book is act caoealeol, ' 

tOrfgcp, la bla caieieguv (Buaeb. ;;w. SnI. vl, Slisays that tbe boob vblA (h» Cbrlatlans 
call >dvro(f, la oallcd by tbo nc>Cre«a from Uie Aral word of ibe booh. 

•Origen 1. c. oie^epvd. 
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i, IF«nf*Ni iht ftrat wmil ot the book;i more common, bow- 

©TCT, it tb© name I^^raiA Kohanim, i. e., tb© law-book for th© vrleate 
in-, 1; S<fra, <»1> «)> 8omeWinee‘'book of tb© priesW" (D'^HD 

0<doto(A,foI. 86). ^ 

4 5anifnt46ar (n3n03)i from tb© most conspicuous word of the first verse; 
also, after Uie first word, Wayed^ber (-0-|»WW«^na ro™o>ch. vn.) ;* more usual 
was th© name OiimaA Sapp^dim (□n'lpai—iv., $),» 1. ©., on© fifth 
of the five book© ©bout the numbering, corresponding to ipi^f and ntmeri. 

6. EUA Modd^rim (D'"Oin H'W) . ^ ^ 

bowevea, MUhuh SctlcraJi {Aboda Saruk, fol. 86, ool. 1), corresponding to ^p. 
eviiMf. A large part of tl»e book is also called Sspfter IbfcacM* (riin^'iD ^OD J 
tSifr^ W Deut. Initio), t ©-, the book of admonlUona^ These five books together, 
^ce each book was named au«tuh {S^frim 8,4), were called the five Chumaftw or 
merely Chufn4f>i>i (pK'Oin n^TOn—pBrOin-.Ven«hor/*, 
fol. 80, ool. 1; otaUo HIV) 

Besides the division of IJi© Law into five books, there also existed a division 
into ©even books. Thu© we read ifidrosh Sereahtth sec. 64 (Gen- xsvr.. 

17 18)' “Eow many wells did our father Isaac make in Beer*sbeba? RabM 
Judah 's&a, four well©- Wherefore his chUdrea became four cohorts In the wilder* 
ness. Tbo rabbis ©aid five, corresponding to the five books of the Law. Th© first 
well b© called Esek, corrwpondiug to the first book. Bereshith.. . The second he 
called Sftnah, ootrosponding to the second book, Shemoth.., .‘They found there 
a well of living water.’ coireepondin g to th e third book, Wayy Ikia.... The [fourth 
well! he called Shebah, corresponding to the fourth boolf, Woyedabbar, because it 
completes the seven books of the Torah. But there are only five? (Tea) but Bar 
Kapra divided the book Wayedabber into three booke, via,. Hum. i., 1—x , 65; 
s., 86,86; XI. sq." , ^ 

In Midrcuh tFaSTyfibro Roiba, se45t II (Lev. IX-, 1) we read (concerning rrov. 
IX- 1): “Bar Kapra referred thi© to the Torah. ‘Wisdom bath bullded Jier 
house;» this is the Torah, as It ts ©aid, ' For the Lord ^veth wiedon ’ (Prov. ii., 
6) and ‘ The Lord posseesed m© in tlie bepnning of his way ’ {Ibid, vm., 22), ‘ She 
has hewn out her seven pillar© ;* these are the seven books of the Torah. But 
are there net five only ? (Yes) but Bar Kapra divided the book [i. e„ ITumbersl 
into 1— X., 86 etc.” [as above], Cf. also Talmud, So6tad<, fol. 115. col. 2; 116, 
col-1, further CD- 

Tlie second part of Uic twenty-four books comprieed the Propiieu, wbidi were 
subdivided into Bariier Trophel© (DOIK'H"! Later PropUte ('i 

DOrirnO former comprised Joshua, Judge©, Samuel, King©; th© latter, 
Jeremiah, EreWel, Isaiah and the Twelve Minor Prophets. 

Th© llilrd part, the Sagiograp^ tli© Talmnd aleo knows in a more definite 


I Ibis. 

tleroma lo I*n)L OaitoL-. ooe (JuCjm) Ubw TootturBerwua, ©uem nos Con* 

Modiduvue Semoau#r«teS«u»Oi.Mrtlu* Qu*nu* FaAdeCter. Qu«m 

itfUflimM vo«amu«. «tc. 

(Orieen «Ucb bo could oot locorpiei. 

• TWd. Mite a4iti/i4fiip. 

.IilaJntepoWw lo know PbOo too BooWronotoy byUio uaioo of "boftetory 

MraoBlttoDo. ’ thus D* Aaricuk. i»: h roif »porp«wtt«\; £rt Nm. 14l; bs Pi<^. 126. 
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robrtcatioa of smaller and lar?arKetliab)m (DODp wid 
cAath, fol. 67, col. 2): the former, ae PsaJoae, Proverbs, Job-called nn^ by a 
mnemotechnic aijo; tie latter, aa Daniel. Ezra, Neliemiah, CTjtoo idea and tbe 
five Megillotli, i- e., Esther, Eccledartce, LanentatioDs, Butb, Song of Solomon 
(cf. ^fc&otA de Ea6« cb. XL.; Soxoh, fd. 7, col. 1). 

It ia Dotewortby tliat we are told, in the Talmud, Bobo Bathra, fol. 18 ccl, 2 
(towards tlie end) that between each book of the Pentateuch and of tbe PropheU 
four Hues must be left blank, but three linsa between each book of the Minor 
Prophets. 

I 6, THB 8UALLSB iiBCTlONti O? TH* PBSTATKOCU. 

In onr Hebrew Bibles, which follow the MassoretJc text, the Pentatencli Is 
divided into MS ParaaJjahfl or sections, of wliicb 2tNJ are open; and 8T0 are closed. 
Of these Parashahs mention is already made in the Mishna, via: 

1. oh. IV., 18, the hietory of crcaUon is divided into seven sections, 
vir,,GeD-1., 1-6; e-8; 0-18; IMfl; 20-28 ; 24-81; n., 1-8. 

2 . BemcftotA, cb. ii., ^ 2 ; Titamid. cb. v., j 1 ; JfouuAoA, cU. iii., { V—tbe 

eecUoM of Prayer and Phylactetlee are mentioned, via., Ihsod- xiii., 1-18; Deut 
VL, 4-0; 18-21; >Juo. xv., 87-41. 

a. JfepiUoA, cb-in.,4-6 (cf. also Yonjavir.,1; Sotavii., 7) the following 
sections for the Sabbath and Feativale are given, vt?., Exod. xxx., 11-18; Deut. 
iXT., 17-10; Hum. six., 1-22; Exod. xii,, 1-J2; Lev. xxn., 28-88 (for the first 
day of the Pessover); I>eut xvi., 9-12 (for Pentecost); Lev. xxui„ 28-26 (for ttie 
Niw Year); Lev. xvi..i-34; xxnr., 29-85 (for the day of Atonement); Nujd. 
VI., 22— viT., 18 (for the day of Dedication of theTVmple); Exod, xvn., 8-18 (for 
Purim); NuM. xxviit., 11-15(for tbe New Moon); Lev. xxvi., 8 sq.; Dent 
xxvin. sq. (for Past Days). 

4. 3Wnfd V,, 1; vn., 2-8Num. Vl., 22-27. 

6- FadebK nr., 4 Nun. x-, 86,88, 

8. SMa vn., 1:—Dent xni., 14-20; Num. v., 11-81; zix, 1-22; Deut. 
xn., l-O; XXVI,, i-ii; xiv., 22-27; xxvi., i2-i6; xxv., 6-1 o., etc. 

7. BeraoAolA, fol. 12B, we read that the Parasliabs were Invented by Moses 
himself; “ Said R, Abuhu, the son of Sotartl, la tbe name of R. Jehuda, son of 
Sebida, they intended to add the ParMhab of Delak [1. e., Hum. xxn., 2—xxv., 9) 
to the reading of tbe Shema. But why did they not add It? Because they did not 
wish to trouble tbe oongregatiort. But what was tbe reason [i. e., for such an 
addition]? Perhaps, beoausfe it is written there, ‘God brought them out of 
Egypt?» But then, why not say the Parashab treating of usury [i. e., Lev. xxv., 
86-881 and that of weight [i. e., Lev. xxx,, 88-87], In which it is written of Uie 
Erodna But, said R Josi, son of Abin, [The reason why the Rabbins intended to 
add this section is) that the verse is written there * He couched, he lay down ae a 
lion, and as a great lion: who will atir him up ? * [Num. ixiv., 9] Bot why not 
say tbie veree, then, alone? Because It Is a rule among us tJiat any Poraahab 
which Moses, our teacher, divided, we also divide; and anyone which Moses did 
not divide, neither do we, But why hove tU^ added the Parashah of tbe frioges ? 
Cn’y V. Num. XV., 87-41). R Jehuda, the son of Chablba, said. Because it 
contains five tilings; the law ooncerning fringes, tbe exodus, the yoke of Uie com* 
mandcoeote [i. e.. the execution of the same), the opinion of Leretica [i. e., the 
warning against tbe opinion of tliose who reject all teacliiogs of the Talmud, and 
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do not wcognlw ttie DeltyL tho lout of sin, and lust of Idolatiy’* ©to., ©to. 

a. Ibid., foL eaa, w© read the following: W© have th© tradition, Rabbi 
saya, Wby is tbe Psresliali of th© Naair [Num. vi., 1-21] so near to that of th© 
adulterous wife? v., 11-81.) To teach you that ©very on© who seea tbe 
woman suspected of adultery in her degeneration, should abat^n from wine. B. 
Hiskiah, son of Rabbi PaiTjach, said, in the name of R. Jocbanan, Why is the 
parashab of the woman suspected of adultery so near to that of the offering ? 
[Num. V.. 9.104 To leach you,” etc,, etc. 

9. Saba Baikra, 146: Hoses wrote his book and the Parasbah of Balaam” 
[which is the same as that of Balak]. 

10. GiRin, 90A: The eight sections are menHoned, which wars publicly read 

at tbe erection of tbe tahemacl©; ‘‘R. Levi said eight secUons weie said on the 
day when tbe tabernacle wae erected, via.; ***•» 1-24]; 

o*V? nijna') [Wum. vm., 6 - 22 ); o'HOiD y ® 

verses form no secUon to-day.]; D»Ki2tt HKHDI [Num. v.,1^1; 

niD nnH [ Le''« *vr-, concerning the High Pii«t]; 

X., 8 - 11 ); n'nj jnensi isum. vm., 1-4]; nan?? ms hk'^S) tNum. xix.]. 

That some of these P&raslialis were open n^nVlS* some closed rilOlHD* 
WB already read in Tr- Sabbath, fol. 103B, An open section should not he made 
closed, and a closed one not open; cf. also Jerus. Megilla^ fol. 71 B. In Tr. 
Soferim I., 18, w© also read that an op<a aecUoa is an empty space, the width of 
tfta-M kuen^ at the be^nnlng of a line; and the closed Is as moch in the middle of 
a line. 

In .MUrcsh BewhfA Rabba (ad Gea, xivii., 2«) sect, xcvr., fol. 107,8, we read 
the following: "‘And Jacob lived in the land of Egypt’ (plK2 
D'1VD)‘ section closed before all the secUons of the law? Because, 

when OUT father Jacob died, the bondage of Egypt commenced for Israel. Again, 
why is it closed ? Because our father Jacob Intended to reveal the end, and It was 
kept secret to him. Again, wby is it closed ? Because all troubles in the world 
were kept secret to bJm.” 

In the Talmudic period, the Parashahs were not separated by the letters S 
and by a amsJl space, which seems to have been called and of which 
mention is made in BmuAolh ii., 2; CStoHn x., 4; Ttumid vii., 8,4. 

id. TUB nAROBB SBCnONS. 

Different from the maUfr Parashahs, or secUons, which were foitned by open 
spaces, and are of later origin, are the so-called largrr SscOans or Panshahs of the 
Pentateuch {marked iu our Biblee by 5 fl 3 and D D D), now read on sucjcessiTe 
Sabbaths, which are not mentioned in tlie Talmud, and are, consequently, ignored 
in the syo^;ogue rolls. They were introduced solely for the purpose of securing 
tbe public weekly reading of tbe wliole Pentateuch within a cert^ period of 
time. The practice of publicly reading sections of the Law in the synagogue© is 
very ancient, as may be seen from Acts xv., 21, yip « yms* ipxai»f* lari 
roi< lOtpi'OOtvraf eMv ev roif wt^ytfrtut >arri riv oififiarof ivnyuKjaKi/teiiot, and 
JossplUi# COJRra Apion II., 17 fln., Qls tif a»aS iwocdpevwf oM? Jt( # irMixdf aAA’ 

inicTK <f3Jw*44oc rwr fpyur itpiaaw rob t>ipn oMfyto^ot 

<a2 r^rov iKparHiXiv. But the arrangement of these readings, and the 

division of the portions letd, being of luter origin, were not always and every- 
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wliere &Uke; foe. in PAlestinei tho whole Peotatoueb was read in three years, or 
tlree years and a half, being divided loto a hundred and fifty*flve aecUoos; 
whereas, In Babylonia, this was done !n a single year,the whole Pentateuch being 
divided into fifty four aectlone.t 

i 7. BAFHTARAHS. 

After the reading of the Law In the synagogue, it was also the coatoni, from 
an early period, to read a passage from the Prophets (of which enstom we already 
read in Acts XUi., 27, rSc fiiv wpo^irr^ rdf Mrd ri* aipfiarfu dvc^Avnto^ifvar’ and 
Luke IV., 1$, rlrtWoi ««Ti re elvdir a»rd h fvu eofifi&ryn rSn k2 

h>*0T9 «KffyvS«*s*' and 17, col svr^ fftfiXim 'Hootov r»&irpoeeroii),aodwitb that to 

dissolve the eoeeting {Afrw r^v 9nvrvr^, Acta xm., 45; Hebr. ^Unce, 

the reader who made this conclusion was called *|*^^,aod Che prophetio passage 
Hiahna repeatedjy speaks of Che Haphtarotb, and even men* 
tions several of tbeca; yet, in general, they cannot then have been fixed deter- 
inluately; and, even now, different us^;ea prevail among the Jews of different 
countries, as may be seen from the ITl'?. ot table of Ilaphtawth 

appended to our Hebrew BIblea, where the sections adopted by tlie or 

German Jews, and the ot Spanish Jews, are marked- 

19. VABIOtrS READitros. 

The various readings so fregueoUy found In tbe maigios and footnotes of the 
Hebrew Bible, known as gti and E'lhibh {yrO) Hp, plur. [""Ipl)«« 

very ancient. The Talmud traces the source of these varlaUons to Mosea himself; 
for, as we are distinctly told in Tr. Hedarim, fol. 87, col. 2. “ that the pronunda* 
tiou of cerlain words according to the scribes (0*1510 JOpO)' ^ emendations 
of the scribes (0*1510 HO^). hot reading of words which are in tbe text 
(np 2*rO). ahd the reading of words which are not in Uie text np 

3*n3)i etc., are a law of Moses, from Sinai (♦Jtpo He'D*? Jl^'^n) ” Acccoding 
to tbe Maasorah, as printed in the first Kabbinlc Bible, the sum total of Qris and 
ocouirlog In the Bible, is ii$9, viz.: 


Oeneeis. 

,.26 

»> 

eo 

M,W.V«V 


Lamentations 
Ecelealastee.. 

.. 28 
n 

Bxodus . 

.17 

Isaiah. 

,. 55 

Zephanish. 

. 1 

Leviticus. 

Humbers.. 

,. 6 

.11 

Jeremish... 
Esekie). 

. , MO 

..143 

Ilaggai. 

Zechariah. 

, 1 

. 7 

Estiier. 

Daniel. 

. 14 

129 

Detiteronomy.. 
Joshua. 

..28 

llosca. 

Joel. 

.. 8 

1 

Malaohi. 

. 1 
74 

Ena. 

. 98 
. 28 

Jiidg:e6. 

..23 

Amos. 

,, $ 

Proverbs. 

.70 

1 Chronicles., 

. 41 

1 Samuel. 

,78 

Obadiah,.., 

1 

Job.. 

84 

0 riir/Nn^'.laa 

.. 39 

i 8amuel. 

.99 

Ulcah. 

.. 4 

Rivnff of 

. 5 



1 Kinn. 

.48 

Nahum. 

... 4 

Ruth . 

.13 

Total. 

1350 


But the number is larger, as may be seen from Table VIII. appended to ths 
several parts ot the Hebrew Bible edited by Baer and DelitsscU. TTe will only 
men^on some instances, where they occur In Utc Talmud. 


'Cf. kuerst. KuHiw>h. LlUfft^Oueb. d. JttdfH fn AiUt. pp. U. 6: ForCr. 
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Oqq. vin-,ir:—Midr. BffwhrtA Sabba, in low, see. sxxiv (WtiD ache's 
German ed., p. 161); np KV’H KVIH [Tl’ i-©'. Judaa 
8IV79, It id written bnt read Baeht remarks on this passage, 

TJje Q‘rl is J<yin» the Kibtbli because he was first to tell them to 
go out; but, If the? should refuse to go. he was to malm then go. 

Lev. XXI., 6 :—The K'ththh la HIDpS but the Q-rt Is imp’: cf. 3£ucoAh, fol. 20, 
col. 1; fol. 86, col.^ 1 

Ler. xxin-, 18:—The E'tblbh la but the Q-ti : MenaclutK, fol. 89, 

col. 2. 

1 San, acvii., 28 :-Tbe K‘th!hh la bnt the Q*ri • S<fUih, fol. 

42, col. 2, and la followed b? Sept and Vulg. 

Bsth. nc., 27The Snhtbh is p3pV but the Qti Ip^pl :8 Jerua. iSarocftWfc, fol. 

14, coL 8; Bob. SaiMtA . fol.' 88, col. 1. ' 

Joh mr., 15:—The K’thjbh is but the Q'rt Ip: Soiah v., |5. 

Prov. xsxi., 1$;—The Ethibh is but the Q'rl la Paikta (ed. 

fiuber, Lyck. 1868), fol. 65, col. 1. 

Eccl. n., 4:—The K’tliSbh la “in3V but the Q«rl "l3n* = * Tahn. 7«rni, BeroAoth, 
fol. 18, col. 2; so also in the Sept, Symmachus, Syriac, Chaldee, aod in ten 
of Eennicotfe and thlxteen of DeRossi's MSS. 

Hag. 1., 8;—The Knhtbh is but the Q'r! ni2DH- 21, col. 2, 

where we read the following: Rabbi Samuel ben £ixla saith, Why baa the 
K'thibh and the Q'ri mSDKl ? meant by the absence of 

17 ? It is because of Che fiTS things which rnaHi* the dillerence between the 
first and the ascond temple, via., the orle with Che lid and the cherabim upon 
it, the jtrs, the SkiAinah, the Eoiy Ghfot and the Urin and Thummim. 

To these vavlatloos belong also the substitution of euphonlams for 

ca«>p>^on^anu Thus we read In the Talmud lK(ip<Ua,fol. 85, ool. 2), Our 

sages allow all the versee wherein are written indecent expreeelond to have decent 
erpresalona read in their stead, as instead of il>eut. sxvui.,S0; 

lea. zm., 18; Jet. m., 2 ; Zech. ziv., 2), for 0*73^ (^'bt xzvm., 27; 

1 Sam. T., e, 0.12; vi., 4, 5,17), O’JVDT for OOV7n (2 Kgs. vi., 25), 
for omin (2 Kgs, zvni., 27; Isa. izzvi., I2), for ’D'D (2 

Kg9. xvnx., 27; Isa. xzzvi., 12), iTWyiO*? for (2 Kp* i i»«). Cf. 

also Tblmud Jems. Megitia iv .; Tr. iSitferini a., 8. 

These passages, the numl^ of which could be greatly increased, prove that 
the reading, '7p, oww not its origin to various manuscript readings, but is of 
great antiquity.^ 


t Oo Atsvordtlie Kaasortb nesark*, “Poarteeo words bs*e a n Uika and.whfoh Is read end 
coeaUered as 1, via.; L«r. xxi. S; b«ut. ul., T; l Efi. itU., 40; 8 KffS. xxiv., U; Jer.IS; xxn,, 
5: L.l: S«eb,xxin..4a: xzsv„l8; uocvu.tS; Ps.tsxlU.a; Jabx»).,lS; Lu&.tT..17; Dsa.lii,Sa" 
sms wenl. kccoidioe to the Msssoreh, eelofigs co t olaes of elabtoen words «b<cb want the 
nrfflxl In the text. These wonSssre found In OSQ.xxrU,!*; zUil., SS: Judf.xz1.,se; ISun.viL. 
I; zU,. 10; Ziu.. IS; 1 K^b. Ii., »; zIL, f; 8 Ef*. zx., IS; xxU., 6: ise. zzxrli. 80: J«r. xlelil., V: 
Bteie. ni.Tl: Dso. T..SI: Bs. IIL, 8: Neb. lU.. 90,31: Bitb. Iz., 87. Tb«se instencrs ue eleo eno. 
tnereted In Tr. Sepbenn eii.l, with cbe ezeepBoo of Qen. zWI.. S: Jada. zzl..m; lieb. Ml.. 80. 

I This word, Bccordlna to die Hsssoreb, beloofs to a eiass 9t tw«ei7.QiBe words which bare tu> 
n 10 the eexbiiJ rezdlof. but have It lo the marginal readloX' 

• This word b«1oof« to a «•:««■ of alz(r.two words Id wUeb two letters followip# ea«b ocbar are 
tzaaspceed!. 

* DaoaluB, EtnccrUotBcffpOwos Vet. Twt. pnwnslmte Ksrt eocUloni, 7eoae, in8. 


Tob Oij) Tkstambst w tub thce of the Talsud- 
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For the most part, tbe Rabbis follow the reading of the Hp. often that of tlie 
3’ri^> especJaJly whoii they can elicit a new interpretation from the reading of 
the yr\2- I'iiue. Buth ni., 8, the Midraah {RiOh Rdbba, sect v., fol. 47, 8, 
Cracow. 1588, fol.) reads ’rni’l, whereas tlie np reads nTin. 

la the treotise S^erirn, iostacces of dUterent read! ogs are giTso, which we put 
io the following order; 

a) WrUten R«id J?«d, 

Under tliis head, in chapt. vi., 6, instanoee are enumerated where It Is wrltteo 
but read Such words are fifteen, aud are found ia Exod. xxi., 18 (cf- also 
Bedun-ofhi., 7); Lev. xi., 81 (cf. CftoMn.fol-«. col. 1); xxv., 80 (cf. JftgiHa, fol. 
10, col. 2; .SfochMi, fol 82, col. 1); 1 Sam. ii., 8; 2 Sam. svi.,18; Isa. ix.. 2; 
XLix.. 6; Lxm., 0 ; Ps. c.,8 (cf. also Uld«wdi TUh'm, sect 100 ); cxxxix.. 18 ; 
Job xm., 15 (cf. S«eih v., 6); xLi., 4; Prov. xxvi.. 2 (cf, Jfwcott, fol. 11, col. 1); 
XIX., 7; Es. iv., 2. 

Cb. VI.. 8. we read of two instances where the reverse takes place, i. e., 
where •)*? is written, but Is read, vl*., 1 Sam. n. 16; xx., 2. 

b) J2sa4 end fTritten. 

Ch. VI,. 7, wo read that tlie word which. In four instances. Is 

wnrtftn'7f*^;r’,i8read';»^<»;;i,7lz.,l Chron-ix.,88; xi.,44; 2 Chron, xxvi . ll; 
XZJX.. 18. 

c) J2ead end not RViUsn. 

7lilB class, comprising ten instances (of. also Jfadarim, fol. 87. col. 2), is 
enumerated in chapt. vi., 8. The passages are, Jndg. sx., 18; 2 Sam. vui., 8; 
XVI., 21; xriir., 20; 2 Kgt. xix., 87; Isa. xxxvri-, 82; Jer, xxxi,, 88; l., 20; 
Ruth 111 ., 5,17. 

To this class also belong tliose instances in which the ) is not written, but 
read. The instances are given In chap, vii., 1. See also note 2 to Estb. ix.,27, 
given above. 

In chap, vn.,2, we read of twenty*n)n« words which have no n in tlie textual 
reading, but have it In the marginal reading, viz., Josh, xxiv., 8; 1 &aa.. ix., 28; 
XXIV.. 19; 2 Sam. XXI.. 9; 1 Kgs. i,, 87; 2 EgS. IX.. 87; Iss. Xtl., 28; uv., 16; 
Jer.xvn.,8; xl., 16; Eiek. xxiii., 16,48; xlv., 3; Hag-i,,8; Buthr-.12; iv., 
4; Pa-Ti.,4; Lxnv., 6; xc.,8; Prov, xxx-.I8; xxxj., 16,18; Job i., 10; xui., 
16; Lain.ir,,19; v., 1,21; Eccl. vir.,28; Neb. ix., 8. 

d) WriUeti, frut not Ji<ad< 

Eight such words are given in chap, vi., 8 (cf. .^edarttn, fol. 87, eol. 2), vis., 
2 8am, xm., 88; xxv.,21; 2 Kgs. v., 18; Jar. xxxvnr.. 16; xxxix., 12; XJ.,3; 
Szek. 111 ., 12; Ruth m., 12. 

To this class also belong eleven words io which the 1 is written, but not read 
(chap, vu., 1), vii., Josh, vi., 7; ix.. 7; l Sam. xv., le; 2 Sam. xxii., 84; 1 Kgs. 
XU., 8. 21; 2 Kgs. ix., 88; xiv., 13; xvi., 16; E*ek, xi-vi,, 9; l7eb. m., 16. 

We also read, chap, vii., 2, of twenty words which have a ^ written, taut not 
read. Til., Joeh. vii.,21; xxjv,,8; 2 Sam. xxm., 20; 1 Kgs. vit..28; Jsr. ni., 
7; XV., 9; xviu., 10; XXVI,, 8; XXXI., 80; XLUJ.. 11; XLTm.,27; Uic. nr., 2; 
Zccli, I., 16; Bntb i.,S; Ps, u., 4; Prov. viu., 17; xxvu., 10; Pan. ix., 18; 
Lam. 111 ., 10; Earn v., 16. 
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e} WriUen M OM ypord, JnU read at Iteo. 

The fifteen ^ronle belonging to tliie olau are mentioned la ehap. Tii., 8, vl2., 
Gen. XXX., IJ; Exod- iv,, 2; Dent xxim., 2; Jct-ti., 29; x^m., 8; iSek, 
vni., 8; Zae. iir., 16; Ps. x.,10; lv., 16; cxxnr..4; Job xxxviit., 1; XL.,.6; 
Neh. u., 18; 1 Cbron. ix., 4; xxyji., 12. 

Tbe roverse la the ceae in tfgbt ioatanoes, where words are wfltten ae two. bnt 
read as one. 

f) WrOtm at iv», ond read at ant, 

Jufig. STi,, 26; iSaan.ix,,!; xxxr., 9; Isa.ii.,8; xtiv.. 24; Lam. r,,e; 
IV., 8; 2 Cbron. XXXTV., 6. 

Another class of words is also mentioned, cbap. tti., 4, which have 

g) A' wiuen in the middle of the toord, isliere ^ it read. 

This list not being given very ooirectly In So/erfm, we give according M lie 
book OcWo^i w'OcAlcth.1 Gen. xxxjx,, 20; 1 Sam.xxv., IB; 2 Sam. xv„ 20; Isa. 
XLV., 2 ; 2 Kge, xxtv., 15; Jer. l., 44; 2 Sam- xvi., 12; Jer- vx., 7; Nab. n-, 6; 

1 Chron- vir-, 81; Prov. xxiii., 24; Ea. iv., 9; Gen. viii., 17; Jer. Six.. 2; 
XLViir., 6; Zech- xi., 2; E«elc. xlu., 9; 2 CJjron. xxst., 8; Ps.v-.g; Prov. 
331 a. 6; Si. viii., 17; Jer. xxv., 7; 2 Cbron. xxvi., 21; Num. xjv., 88; Joeh. 
XIX.,22 ; Isa. LXii., 8 ; Jer, xiv., 14 (twice); vixi., 7; EaeJt. XLi., 16; I Cbron. 
IT., 30; xix.,8; 2 Chron.xxxv.,4; Pa. Lxsiv., 11 ; 1 Kgs. vi.,6; Bwk. XLViir., 
14; 1 Chron. XX.’, 6 ; 8 Chron. XXIX., 14; Pe.Lii.,16; OXL.,10; Prov, it., 16; 

2 Sam. m., 15; Jer. XVT-, 16; Judg. xsr., 32; 1 Sam. xviii., 6; Brek. xxii., 18; 
Isa. xLii., 24; Ps. cxxix., 8; 1 Sam. xs., I; Jer. xivm-,21; Isa. tvii., 19; 
Neh. X,20; lsa.m., 16; Neh.vn.,52; 3 8am. sjv., 7; i Sam. xxv., 18; Jer. 
XL., 8 ; Amos TIIX., 4; 2 ChrOD. XJJX., 19 ; Esth. Till,, 18 ; Jer. XIV., 8; XLTIII., 
Eaek. iv., 16; Nnm. xsvi., 0; I Kgs. xtv., 25; Jar. XTin., 16; xv., II; xun., 
10; 1 Chron. xxxv., 24; ZepL. n.,7; Ps. lxxxv., 2; Prov. xxii,, 20; Nmn. 
xxxn., 7; Prov, iir., 80; Job. xxx,, 33. 

In connection with these variations, we wUI only mention that, in the Uiahxia, 
Uegilla IV., 10, we read of some passages which may pubbcly be read, but not 
Interpreted, ITius, '*the occurrence of Reuben [with Bilhah, Gen. sxxv., 20] 
may be read without being interpreted; that of Tamar [ibid. chap. xxxtiilO is to 
be read aod intexpieted; tlie (first part of the] occurrence with Che golden calf is to 
be read and interpreted, imc the second pert (commencing Ezod., sxxiv., 21 ] is to 
be read witiiout being IntcTpretcd. The bleeeing of the prieate [Num, vi., 22 fl.], 
and the occurrence of David and Amoon (2 Sam. xi., xn., xiix.) are oeiU^er to be 
read nor interpreted.'^ 

I 9. ABLATIO SCRIBAKUH, OK O'^fD 

The allalio scn6avum, or removal of Uie Scribes, consists In tiie leinoval of a 
superflQOUs 1 which has crept into Uis text, and which has been erroueously pre- 
fixed to inK* viz., Gen. XVHI,, 6; xxiv,,65; Num. xxxi., 2; Pa. Lxviii., 28. 
They note, also, tliat it has been erroueously prefixed to Hie word ^ 

Ps. XXXVI., 7. Cf. Tr. lieiaHm. 87B. 


Cf, ft doeerfprion ot ibis fork In my ftrt. OrhUh In UeClintook A Strooff'e Cre, a v. 
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i 10. OOIUIBCTIO SCDIBARTTU, OK 0‘*|ai9 \>^!S 

In U)« T»Ioud, oothiDg U said of UtsM so eaUed “ TToqOn Sdpli'rtiD,” or 
“ emendatioaa of the Scribes; ” and yot these corrections muse be very old, since 
reference Is reads to them in tba Mecfuila, a commeneary oji Exodus (chap. xv., 7 ), 
the first compUatlon of which was probably made about 9 U A. D.; in tha SipM, a 
corecoentarr on Numbers and Deuteronomy (Niim. x., $S), compUed by Rab (A. 
D. 219-247); 1 q the ^nc^tmta, fol. S 6 , 1 , compiled by Tancbuma ben-Abba (fl. cir. 
A. D. 440); la tlie BercfhUK .Rab&u (In Gen. svirr., 22), sec. xli, fol. 54.4 fin.; 
and 8l*moiJt SalAa, sec, xiii,, fol. 128,4; xxx.. fol. 148, 4 in medio; ill., foK 
168,1 initio; both ascribed to Oshaji b. Naolimani (fl. A. D. 278). 

As these corrections are, in geneml, only alluded to In our books ^^ 11 ^ 
“ Introductions to tlio Old Testament,’* but not given, we wQl give them here. 
Tb© Maesorttes mention elghteea '‘Tjqqdn gapb-rirB" or emendations of the 
Scribes, xnd refer to eighteen alteruUnns wblcli the Scribes decreed ebould be 
introduced into the text, in order to remove autbropomorphisms and other inf^ 
Jlcitles of expression. These eighteen emendations (or P ‘70 n"*) aw « follows, 
according to tlie order of tbe Hebrew Bible: 

1 . Oeu. XVIII.. 22 , where, for tits origbial reading HIH*! 

□rn3f< de?iovaA still eiood bt/ort Jjtraham, Is now substituted 
nin* 'io*? AhToiMn $tmuood tifmJehovah, beesuse it 

appeared offensive to say tbat the Deity stood before Abraham, 

2 . Nutn. SJ,, 16, for lAy ev/i, is substituted eni. 

8,4. “ auL, 12, “ mother, “ lOKilswtMW. 

A 1 Sam. m., U, •' O’rT^N “ Dll'? «Am«lw. 

8 . 2 “ XVI., 12 ,“ with hia rife, “ OOT ol n*y 

7- lKgs.xn.,: 6 ,“ <0 tfirtr (?«i, “ 

A 2 Cbron.X., 18 ," “ “ " “ “ 

9. Jer.u., 11 , “ “ 1*T3Di^?loiy- 

10. Esek. VUI„ 27, “ my »tOM, “ OCX «o*c. 

11. Hos. IV., 7 . “ mss my ple»»V» “ iWr ptov- 

12 . Hab. 1 ., 12 , “ Uiou dieM not, “ HIDJ not die. 

18. Zech. ti., 12, “ eye, “ )yy hit eyt. 

14. Mai. I., 18, “ y« ”*4 apirt, “ y**J>oary it. 

18 . Ps, cvi., 20 . “ «y Otcry, “ 01)33 j 

18. Job vn,, 20, “ 10 thee, “ ♦‘ 7 X ^0 

17. “ XXXII., 8, “ D’n^X nx or p7n HX sod or OSviia Jtialicc, is 

substituted 3VX 

18, Lam. iii., 19, '^y ^ substituted 

"*y *0“^ ^wniFed teilAm ««. 

On these emendations of Uie Scribes, Ble«k. iu Ills /iilroditcfion (pp. 808,4), 
says: “These remarks (of the Rabbins], as I believe,have been, in general, too 
little thought of, and, os a whole, have not been judged correctly. It is asiially 
saaumed that what am named TiqciCn SdpU’nm are only alterations of the fuJs© 
readings of many manuscripte, in confoimity wltit other manusdipts which were 
more correct; and It is at ones taken for granted that the readbgA pmfeTred by 
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tJio SCTib«, wbicb a» just those of our preseut aonnscrlpts and sditions, have 

been ihe genuine original readJugs. Much rather, we are moved, partly by 

tlio eutementa of Uie Massorites, partly by the nature of several of the readli^a 
aet aside by Uie TTqqfln SSphTim. compared with the readings Introduced by them, 
and at present found iii the text, to look upon the matter thus: that, in these 
passages, other readings were actually accepted uuivereaUy at an eai'liet tune, or, 
at aU evento, were to be found In most of the common matiascripte, wUchthe 
Scribes cojjsldered themselves justified in alteriog, becwtse they presented what 
created ecfiplea or gave offense in certain respects. Hence, this earlier reading, 
which is noted as having been altered, Is always to be held in high eeUmatlon. 
criUcally conaidere<I i and we may actually assume, with great probability, Id sev- 
eral cases at least, tliat it is tbe origiual rending. 

j 11. PraCTA BXTBAORDIHARIA. 

Over single letters, partly over entire words, we find dots or points, generally 
called “puncta extraordiuaria.'’ Tlie first instance is mentioned In the Mislina 
Tt. Peaacldm ix., 2, over the n npni. Num. ix.. 10. Ten such 

words which have these extraordinary pointa, are enamsrated in Uidrash Uemii- 
bar Babba on Num. m., 89, sec. UU M. S18,4, cf. Pirtu da Bahbi ITathun c. 88, 
Sifri ad Kum. ix., 10; Tr. So/mm vi., 8; Jfoasoro Magna on Niim. lie., 89; 
Oddni w'OcftJoA, sec. W; TrSgard De Uierii miia 8. Uebrad rn«l>Ki« juanJimiis 
format aitva et pimeiationit, Grypb., 1784. 

1. Qcn, xvT., 5 7))!V‘ The Maesorltes note on this word: There Is 

a point on the last», and it is one of the tan pointed words, which occur in 
tlie Law, four in the Prophets and In the Hagk^raplia. It la worthy to be 
noticed, that in the whole Pentateuch the word in question is nowhere 
written plme, I, e-, with ttco podAs, except In our psssage. 

2, Gen. xvt!i.,9 On this passage the JfidrosA fia&bc (sec. 

XLVIH., Wansche's Germ. tianL p. 227 sq.) remarks i pointed, but 

not the “p. B. Simeon ben EUeaer aaith, WhereveT you find more letters than 
points, you must explain the letters, 1. e., what Is written ; but where you 
And more points than letters, you must explain the letters. In this case, 
where there are more points than tlie written text, you must expl^ the 
points, via., VK “ ^lere ie Abraham V ” The meaning ia, that tbe pointa 
over these three letters intend to indicate that the three angels did not ask. 
"mare la SaraiV’' n*Ki "Where is Abraham?” VN 

Cf. Tr. iJaba Metiah, fol. 87o. 


• Qwffcr, In t/rwhrVI. p. »l. mD«rfc» on the Orn o&m: "Tbe luhorCJoat*, It wee thousht. 
eienCe before tbe superior, oot ibe soperlor before tbe eoborSJoite. Tor tbla oeuse. tbe orl^oal 
reed)ns, *anCI Jeboenb etood, ere.,* was chenreC Into 'lad Abrtbem stood.* Not ooly tbe whole 
conoecUon.but aiaecUTidsiud aad Mldruhin.lodktetetbettbe Sretrsedinclatbe 8»re oonvet 
ooe. Tor. in expleneilon of lev. six., SS, 'before tbe boery bead thcra eheli rise,* we reed, In 
Jeme. BUbortnlU., U, *T. tbe Lord, hies sxercleed tbe rlsiof before tbe bo«iT bsed first,* prob< 
ably vtih reference to Oea. xvlil., Sb As tor the Uteretore, ot. Heeasptn. wu IU>fontin. ew., 
•Bpeoded to bisNbaecbOB, AlTerf,Jee4;aoraia Oe ?^?unSop*snm, Viteb. UU: w»](oo,i¥oh«. 
TiL. 10: HotUrver, 77u«. PWloL, pp. 481 sq.: Wtebuer. AeUe. 5br. I., pp, llO, ill; DelKseeh, Bab- 
okkiA, U42, pp. S 06 -a»; WedelJ, Be emendoNontbue a SeferCn, sto., TracuL, IW: Bayxe. 
Mertin, Tu^jUef; Fraskel, VentudU^. pp. irt, SIS 
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8. Gen. xrs., 83 HOlp^V In the Talmud, Tr. Natir, tol 28 «, vre read: Wiy Js 

there a point over lie ^ in the word nOlp^l ^ To Indicate that wJien she lay 
down, lie (Lot) did not perceive it, but when ahe arose, he perceived it Ct 
also It. Sorayoch, foK lOA.. $t. Jerome, Quatst. in Osttuin: ^^Appnngunt 
deauper quasi locredibUe et quod rsrum uattira non capiat, colre quem* 
piam sescientem’ 

4, Gen. 2^x211:1., 4 V?p4?'h» There are different interpretations on Uieae points, 
^a Jindroah Bemidbar in loco explmna it by '13*^ *^3,3 " that 

be (Esau) did not kiss him sincerelytlie BeresAith EoAta sec. LXXVIU., 
(WuDsche 1.o.p.382) thinks *'Ttiat Esau's kiss was sincere;” a third 
authority says, that these points are meant to indicate, Uiat Esau did not 
intend 1. e., to kiss him, but i. e., ” to bite him.” 

3. Gen. iiivn., 12 nki Btre$h. Bahlxt ia loco, sec. LXXX^^ (Wunscbe J. c. 
p- 412): The points over HK ludicats that ” they only vrent away to feed 
tbemselTca,” or as BemidbcT Rabb. in loco aays: “They went away not to 
feed the flock, but to eat and drink,” etc. 

6. Ifum. ni., 39, phNV Bvmidbar Ea&6. in loco, says the Waw of is 

not pointed, because he did not belong to that number (or census of the 
Levitce). In the Talmud, Tr. Seclioroth, the q^ieetion Is why the word 
p^^( is pointed ? and tbe same answer is given.i 

7. Xum. IS., 10. npm. This instance is already mentioned in theiftsAna 

PesocUm n., | S, where we read thus: ” What is a distant journey ? ^ 
Akiba aays from Modmm and beyond, and from all places around Jerus^ 
lem, located In the aame distance. R. Eleaaar says, from tlie tbreahaUl of 
the court of tlie Temple and outward. R. Joa4 says, the reason for tbe 
point on tbe ,*7 [in our word] was t« denote that it is not necessary to be 
actually on a distant road, but only beyond the threshold of the TemplA” 
Tilts idea tbe Sept probably intended to express \jj i^-Uy fyupn i. e., dl» 
taut on the way, while up woold be “ on a distant way.” 

g. Kum. XXI., 80. The Baal SaUurim ca this passage, says that by the 

point on the T in the word only is left, which means " Are,” and 
which destroyed tlie place. £n Gie Talmud Eu&a iSathra 79 b we read 
and not 

9. 2Tum. xxre., 15. , ^emid^or fo36a in loco: ‘‘ It is to teach us that 

there was only one tenth.” C(. Tr. Mmatho/h, fol. Slfi where the one 
is not read. The Sept. cod. Vatic. onlCe the firet word. 

30, Dent xxix., 28. B«m<d6«r rolha In loco answers 

the question concerning these points by: "Tou have made mulfeat, hence 
1 will also manifest unto you hidden things,” cf. alsoTalmud Tr. SunAedrin, 
fol. 4Sfi in flne, and Norm in Joe. vtr., 21. 


1 It this ieUrpretettcn is eonecl, thsa the word A woo Is toperfluoiia, eod thus it is wsotiof 
la some codd., eteo lathe Syr. sad Cf. our Ban* SamvilMM Is EWtolAeee Sacra, Jan- 

very, ]978(AiidoTer). 

> Tbe OopC. Tula, reed ssh. lod m siso ths Sapl. sad Sam. Cf. fivnu SdmtfUonit Ibid, la loco. 
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11-14. 2 Sam. SIX.. 20 ; !«. XLJV., 9 HOH 5 E«ch, XU., 20 ibid. 

XLVi., 23 n'UhfpnO* tliesB words notbuigia to bo found lo Habbinic 
wriUoga. Cf. Suionkuaius KomXXayif, p. 7B. 

16. Ps. xxvn,, 18. ^ •'be Talmud Tr. BeraAclh, fol- 4U says: 

'' But how could David coll hiosseU holy? and itis wiitton: Vnloas I Isad 
believed to eoe tbe goodness of tbo Lord In tlio laod of the living.'’ And 
we have a teaching in the name of B. Josl: Why are there points on 
David said before the Holy One {blessed be ho): Lord of the universe, I am 
aware that thou greatly lewsjd the just In future ages, but 1 know not if [ 
sball have a part of it with them, or oot. Perhaps that be bad offended 
Him by any sin.” Buxtorf remarks on tills passage, that Is 
L ”a sense wiUiont a sense.” The meaning probably is that 
without the points means if not, like the Latin nisi, but with tlie points it 
^ 16 es a ” doubt. 

As to the origin and elgniSoaClon of these points nothing certain can be said. 
According to the Babbins, Pzra is said to have been the author of these points. 
In iicmidhttr .Ra&ta ad Nnm. iti , 89, sec. iti., fol. SI6,4,we read that “ when Blias 
will come and ask Ezra, Why bast tbou written thus ? be will answer, I have long 
ago pointed these letters; but when Eliss will say to him, Tbou hast written well, 
then he will remove these letters.” The same we also read in A6o(^ da ilabti 
cb.83. Tble much may be taken for granted that these polnU were known 
long before tbe time of the Talmud. Cf. also Hupeden, neue teahrschtiniicfu 
Muihirmmng wn der touhrca CTraochs der auaxTOrdenUichen PvnAte, Hannov. 1761, 
4 4 sq.; Hiller, De orcano ken ei kethiti. Tubing. 1692, p. 166; G^ger, X«hr&ueA der 
iRechnah, Vratislav. 1846, II. p. 87,86 ; the same, pp. 267-266. 

112. urvfiBTXD injH C* 

Before Num. x., 66 and after x., 86. we find In our Hebrew Bibles tbe letter 
JTun ^ inverted C. In tbe Talmud,Tr. fol. ; llda, we are told “that 

tbe section commendng *n'1 (Num. x., 86) was made by God with 

gj gna below and above, to indicate that it is not in its proper place. But Rabbi 
said, Thia is not so, but this book wae counted by itself. How do you know it ? 
Rabbi Samuel bar Kacbman said. R. Jonathan said, [It is written) “ $be bath 
hewn out her seven piUan (Prov. ix., 1), ibis meaoe tbe seven books of the law.” 
It may be that the statement ** that this section is not in its place,” was still 
known in the Ume of the Sept, for tiie Codex Alex, and the Vatican read this 
part before the 84th vene. 

Besideathe inverted nun mentioned In Sabbath, we aleo read in Rosh bssbana. 
fol. 117/7, of inveried found in Pa. 107. But on examining some th1fty*eight 
editions of the Pealms, which we found on our shelves, only seven have tlie 
inverted 2^tt7i. viz., Uabn’e HeW. SilUot 1869 and 1667; ;^eufeld’s JtTebr, Bible 
1860; Letteria’ Dlble ed. by Abi’^omaon, Berlin 1666, and tbe Psalm editions of 
Bner and Delitzscb, Leipsig 1661,1874,1681. 


11 n Ow most re«<&t «dn9ea of tbe Tsaiaa ed. W Beer sad DeUtsieh. Lipsiae. in*. UUe «crd 
UinarKedwitti threepojots above ar>4 four betov. The reesM vhy the iVaie Je DspolebMl Is 
eiACeu (p, iSa)" Vav enrotpuooco. qucd metueoduu font no ouoi Cboim comuuUreiur." Tbe 
•erne remark wo aieo Ond fo edition of rao. p. vs. Wo m«y alto add ibat tbe word la fueetfon la 
waiuinr >e Uio Sept.. Svriao, Arab.. Ywla., Sj’ism.. and Jn eotae Hvbr. HIS. 
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I 18. TUB WAV Q'TI'a’ IW KU«. XXV., 18. 

Of tills V*l cr W'uu) cui cff, which ia writUn ia our Hebrew Bibles „ 

tlie Talmud Tr. M. C6;1 sUUa tlie following: Whence do we have 

thatapereoD liaving acme defect la uolit for the sacred tolnlstry? R. JaUudah 
teiO, that R. Samuel taught that !t is because the Scripture says, Wherefore say, 
Bebold I give unto him my covenant of peace,” a perfect peace and not an imper¬ 
fect one. But said one, it is written 1. e., “ peace,” but answered R. Nach¬ 
man, the ITaiB in OlPct* ts «ul off (K'H f))« 

i 14. TUB CLOSSS on FIXAL HBB {D) lU TlZB AKDOLB OF TUB WODD. 

ISA. IX, 8 nanoS. 

In the Talmud, Tr. SanAedWn, tol. 94,? we ftnd the foQowiug; " Wliy is U that 
all the JUeme In the middle of a word are open {i. e., 0]* tlua one ie closed 
(1. e., D) ^ (blessed be he I] wanted to make llesekiah the Messiah, 

and Sennacherib Gog and Uegog; wherenpoo Justice pleaded before the presence 
of tlie Holy One {bleesed be be I), Lord of the Universe, ‘ Wliat! David, the kh^ 
of Israel, who saog so many hymns and praises before thee, wilt thou not make 
him the Messiah; butHeseklab, for wbom thou hast performed aU these miiaclse, 
and who lias not uttered any song before thee, wilt tbou make him the Messiah?' 
Therefore has the mem been closed." 

I IS. SVaraNDBD LBTrBRB. 

The suspetided Nlm we find in Jddg. xviii,, 80. The Talmud Duba 

BuOira, fob I09r^, states the following: “ Was he (i. e., Geiahom) the son of Man- 
asaeh ? whereas the Scripture saye, ‘tlie sona of Mosee were Eleaser and Geisbom.^ 
But because he did the deeds of Uanasseh (8 Kgs. xxi.), tlie Scripture appended 
blm to the (family] of Manasseh.” The meanbig ia that Uie prophet did uot like 
to call Gershotn, the sou of Moses, because It would be ignomioioua that Mosea 
should have had an impious son, hence be calls him the son of Manasseh, with 
the suspended letter, which may meain either the son of Manasseh or that of Uosse. 

The suspended Afifin we find in Job xxxvm., Id, In the Talmud, 

Tr- Snnhedrinfol. 108f, we read: Why is the)? in 0*^^ suspwded? (It is to 
teach] Uiat when a nun is “poor” in this world, he will abo be In Che 
world to cocoe, or lit. ” poor below, he will also be poor above.*' 

Of the suspended Ayin in Pa. lxxx., U we read, Tr, ZiddusAtn, fol. 
80,9, that this letter is the middle letter In the Psalms. 

j 18. ytA/UeCULAB AND aQKOSCOLAR LBTTBK8. 

Of the words written with large and small letters in our Hebrew Bible, we 
find nothing in tite Talmud Itself, but some Inatances are meotloned in the Tr. 

chap. IX., which prove tliat this mode of writing must have been very 
ancient and served a certain purpose. 

The instmices mentioned in Soffrim ix, are as follows; 

> ma^uBcular in |1 flj Lsv> xi., 42 beoauss It la tlie middle of all the lettem in 
the Pentateuch (mVl ‘7K' PVnW ’VH Kiddusbin 80.); » majusc^r bi 
Norn. XIv„ 17; ^ majuscular amav., 12—03^12'^ 

Deut. XXIX., 27. 
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' miDUfiOular In 't£fri Devit- Xixn., 18 , the Yodk in »|^'n inuat be emnller tlian 
auyln tbe I'entaCencb, nlso i^tdrocb Vt^ikra ffabba sec. xxin. Uji. iol. 192,8. 

As to the letter) in {Esther ix., 9) whether it should be written raajue- 
cnJarorminuseitler, la a zDutcer of dispute, cf. Xeltcud, Tr. 2£egiUah^ fol. 18,1. 

Besides these letters ueDtlonad sboTo, we dud nothing moi'e in the Talmud, 
althongli there Is no doubt, that the writing of the oUier letters woe known in the 
time of the Talmud. Thus, e. g., the word rf^jnm (Lc^- 3iiu., 88) which Is now 
written with a maiusciiJar } is mentioned as the middle of tbe veisee of the Pen- 
teteiioli (ftddu«Am fol. 80 /:^), 

For the benefit of Die student we give here according to the alphabet, all pas* 
sages where, according to the Massorali, words with nwiitvcuiur letten are found: 

I (Siron. j.,1; GeJi. i , 1; Lev. xjzi.,$$; l>eut- vi., 4; Beut, xxxti., $; 
E3th.2X.,0; MaJ.ni..22; Esih. i., 8; Job ix., S4; Sum.xiv., 17; Ps. Lxxx., 
18; Deut. xxix,,27; Prov. r.. 1; Exod. xxxiv., 7; RntJj m., 18; 2fum. xxvn., 
5; Eccl. xiL, 18; Deutvi., 4; Dan, vi,,g0; Gw». xxs.. 42; Isa. r.vi., 10; Ps. 
Lxxxiv.,4; Exod. xxxiv., 14; Song of Sojig i., I; Esth. ix.,29. 

This is tlie list as given in tbe Muiaoruk rrwrginalit on Gen. i,, 1; is the Uae- 
sorah marglnalls os 1 Chrou. i., 1 , however, where this list Is lepeated, tbe fol* 
lowing alteiaUous are made; ferEsth. ix., 0 is substituted Lev. xi., 42; for Job 
IX., 84 Is substituted Eccl. vi i,, l; Num. xxvi i., 8 »iJid G sn. x.xx., 42 are omitted; 
for Esth. IX., 29 Is subsUluted Beut. xviir., 18. Li tiis OcMu^ wOcMoh again, 
where the list Is sOso given, sec. $8, p. 88, Lev. xi.. 42 is snbsUtated for Esth. ix., 
9 ; Ban. TU., 10, representing dual mm, is added; Va Lxxx., 18 is given Instead 
of Exod. xxxir.. 7. and Geii. xxx,, 42 ts omitted. The same book, moreover, 
sec. 82 , p. 88, gives aaotlier alpliabetical list of majuscular letteie ooutalned in tbe 
Pentateuch alone, which is as follows 

Beut. xxxm., 29; Gen. 1; Lev. xm., 33; Beat, vi ,4; Beut. xxsii., 
C; Lev. XI., 42; Gen. xxxiv., 81; Gen. xux., 12; Exod. ti., 2; Hum. xiv., 17; 
Dent, xxvm., 88; BeuL ii., 88; Beut. xxix., 27; Num. sxiv., 6; Gen. l., 28; 
Exod. XXXIV., 7; Hum. xxvii., 8; Hum. siJi., 80; Beut. vi., 4; Beut. xxxn.. 
8; Gen. xxx., 42; Exod. xi., 8; Exod. xxviii., 86; Beut. xxii.,e; Exod. 
XXXIV., 14; Beut. lu., II; Beut. xvia., 18. 

The alphabetical list of the nilnuscular letters, as ^vea In tlie Massorah An- 
alls under the letter AUpk. and in tlie hfassorali marginalia on J^ev. i.. 1 is in the 
following passages: 

Lev. I., 2; Prov. xxs., 16; Jobvu.,6; Prov. xxviii., 17; Gen. ii., 4; Ps. 
XXII., 80; Hum. XXV,, 12; l'8,xxiv.,4; Esth. ix.,0; Job xxxjii., 9; Lam. 
n.,9; Kum. XXXT., 24; Beut xxxii,, 18; Gen. xxiii., S; Jham. i., 12; Beut 
IX., 24; Lev. vj., 2; Heh. xui.,d0; Habumi.,8; Prov. xvi., 28; Jer. xxxix., 
18; Isa. xtiv.,14; Nahum I., 8; Ps. xxvn., 8; Lam. Ban. vi., 20; 

Jer. ajv.,2; Jobxvi., 14; Exod. xxxn., 28; Gem xxvit, 40; Exod. xxxiv., 
26 ; Esth. iX., 7 ; Esth. ix., 9.' 

4 17. TU i^AHAK OU BPACIS lUffV^VlSSN SINQLIS WOKl>S.7 

When proper namee occur twice in an addrees, the; are separated by a small 
space, as in Gen. xxn., 11; t Dni3Ki xlvj.. 2; ( 3py»; 1 Sam. 

I Cf. Boc»ctroein, Oe UUene UnctmUj, WUU. Lend.. G ott. ifSS; Gelsor In Otar NeAmad 
n., pp. er-wivindob. ed. uiumeorci4.i. 

* A Ufi of all libe pasar^ •vAck- thh PiiMk ooonrs Is civen b; Bu r and DoIhsMh lo the part*. 
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III., 10: I l>y Mwaorttc* ppO p’DS 

P-sik, aa it is genei'ally written and pronounced}. Ko sucli Bi^aco or paaek. how- 
o?er, is foood La Exod. xii-, 4 botw€«n niTO HJf’D' Mdmsh S'hwofh Ba&Jw. 
aec. 11. fol. 130,8: '^YoawlU find a space between AbrabacQ Abrnbam, Jacob 
Jacob, Samuel Samuel, but none between Moees Moaea. Wby tbls V it ie like a 
man wbo bears a great burdeu and calls to 24. who ie near Inm. Take off fivm 
me tliis burden,*’etc. Karri, who also quotes this passage, remarks that some 
say, “that with the other prophets he ceased aomeUmesto speak, hut with Uoses 
be ne7sr cessed, wbUe he was alive.” 

Its. Tlis AUmABFT. 

At what Ume the square character of tbe Hebrew alphabet was perfected, it 
is now difficult to determine with precision. Origen (died 2&i A. D.}, and Jerome 
(died 420). who probably followed Jewish tradition ascribe it to Rem, and thus 
also Joad beu Halafta, who dourished between 18B and 1^4 A. D. 13utthere can be 
no doubt tliat otir present Hebrew alphabet was alrea<)y known before the time of 
tbeTalmiul. slace the descriptioos and allusions to llis form of tlio Hebrew let* 
tors, which we find in the Talmud precisely suit the preaoot square charsdors. 
In tbe treatise SaWorh,follW,col 2 we ore told very distinctly uot loiater- 
change K wiUi y, 3 with 2 , } with y, T with H H, 1 vilth \ wItUJ. 0 
with gi, □ wdtii D- such a prs'caution was necessAry, may he sceu ritOD 
what Origen meutious, tliat in hie time the Tetragrammaton rendered 

mm,* tlie n l<ing interclianged with n> ^**>11 *, and ui theMinhna 

xn., 6), U le cft*? ifi mentioned of two myina l) being written for cAciA (rT)« More 
striking are the inisUkes which have crept Into the Alexandrian vorelon, on account 
of mUbikiiig one letter for a elmUar ono, Urns, e. g., ^ for m 1 Sam. xviii., 28, 
8ept.»v«J. llsbr.rrfi^ and ««?/ xxxu.l Sept, M 

rwi-4r«*; x'lT.. Ifl ^ppt. ^TPI 3 for 2, 86 Kahumix., 14 

11331 ^ 1 Sam. x72 Sept, 

XI., u Aqit. '|J?DJJ»3 <■< i«"« etc., etc. 

The Talmud alKmly know* the five final letters ^ ] D (1. c. fob 104, col. 1) 

wblch were pmbably used to render reading more way by dletingDlshing one word 
from another (tbiise. g., DK the third and fourth word of the (tot 

chapter of (tenesls -might be read fiKD 

of Iho Hobrew DJUo bllbortn pub1:»b«d, vis,, GoossU p. SI; JoSp.tt: P<aJni« <CS. 1390) p.lS: 
PreverUn-tB: l^**)"!* P<®<: Twolvo umoc Propbeu p.eT; Ubrl Daniell*, brio st MobomUo 

p.iso. 

• Jorouio la biMiaotb totter Eo MurcoUiis, whsro be treats o( tbo tan oanot ofGO'l.nyi; 
'soQum (ao. sonaa Del) osl toCTafrrammoBi, quoCaw«f6i»vTflv I. a, tnoffaWle, patareninq quod 
Ucerla aenuilor Jnd. S. Tow. S. Quod quidavi boo toteUMaCM propter olemcntoruzn diolU* 
tudlnom, QUunilnGr)ecia]IStlB repererlntPlPi legere «onsQOT«mne''(0pP'Od. VsUanll. ISI; 
riL 720). StaUorlaUieetateacet fouad la o fraftoorit of BvairrluatreaUasof UtotvnJevJtft 
niuaos of God, rtwl tbo iaeffnMe TotrograiB, wtfch ggrexp^^rtt^ la pruaouoood ty ibo Je»e 
(Wawai, by the Orceba m'/kw. aeeordinjrto Bxod. xxvll, 9S wse wouen oo the ploto of ihahlsb- 
prloC tiYfOOf>tt 17HIT {In soma codd. sr* tc)... .rJw»f ypttf^rw rns ^ 

nmv tpe IIIIH, i lof. Cntelerlws Mmum. Eoela*. 9raa6«in., *14, by Vallarel ni..7m: 
Lasarde, Ononoeltro S«m p. «8 « > Fbr wore on tble auBjoot. cf. ray arL Sh«» H«mntffAfira«f» 
la MoGUiKook and dVong’s Cyclop. 
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Tb© Talmud alao not only meotl<m9 tb« ao-csalJad laggin (f'jl/l. or 

calligr^bic ornaments on tbs IstUre f* J n D ^ {Mena^lh, fol. 29, col. 1 . 2 ; 

/ol. 89, col. 1; lOS, ool. 2), but also menUona dlffarent oombinatioiid of 
tbe alphabet, aa .iAbaiA, Aeka4. AOtam (6t»3 jnj<—On^—D3 ‘W)* 

TbU eyetem la tba aoro remarkable on account Jerome baring so con- 
fldently applied it to tbe word Sfmhak In Jar. xzv., 28 (which according 

to tbe dtU»a«k ^ t:he flrat combination from ita two initial words is 

called), It being tbe eune as ^^2 Babel. According to the same rule ♦Op 2*7 
stands for as Sept, tr^ialatee (ibid, u., 1), ' 

i 19. TBS TOwsL ponrrs. 

It is now generally acknowledged that the rowel points wUch are found in 
our Hebrew Blblee, did not originally belong to tbe text, but are of later origin, 
and were added by tbe Uaaacrites. Tbe rery fact tbat there existed two kinds of 
vowel'sysUics, Uie Sabylonian or Assyrian and tbe Palestinian or WesCeni, 
prores tbat the rowel-points could not bare originated at one and tbe same time, 
ctherwlae tbe BabylonJ&ne would not place the vowels abore tbe letters, ae tbe 
Prr^helonm Posteriorvm Coda Babt/lmicug Petrop^Uania (from tbe year 918 A. D. 
and sd. by Straek, Petropoli, 1878) shows, and the Paleettoians would not place 
the roweb under the letters, aa we now bare it in our Hebrew Biblee. That 
during the aerentaenth and eighteenth centuries some should have defended tbe 
dirinlty of tbe vowel*pclnta, even went so far as in Switzerland to make It a 
confeealonal article of belief in the Fmnula Oomentut, ait. IV. can. II. accordiog 
to which in 1878 a law was enacted that no person should be licensed to preach 
the Gospel in their churches unless 1 m publicly declared that he believed in the 
integrity of the Hebrew text and in tbe diviuity of tbe vowel*poinu and accenta 
(“ codicem Ilebr. Yet. Test, turn quoad consonas turn quoad vocalia sire puncm 
ipsa sire puuctorum saltein potestatem esse ’ ’) may snrp^e us at present 

like a good many other things of past ages. 

Tbs letters of tbe Hebrew, like those of tlie Arabic, Syriac, Cbaldee and 
Samarltaji, were only consoiiants. and as tbe letters for ^ for u, ♦ for i. wore 
sometimes used as vowels, it is eviOent tbat a word witiiout these vowel-letters, 
and when simply written with consonants, with different vowels attached to it, 
would yield different meanings. Thus '^21 wben vowelJed can be wrd, 
151 tptuking, Ju ktu epofcen, ro ipeofe, p$tt, "QT sonctuo^.'elc- 
A comparison of tbe Alexandrian version with our present vowsled text 
shows tbat tbe Seventy or rather seventy-two translators bad nn unroweled text 
from which they trarabted. Even In the Srst centuries of onr era, tbe Hebrew 
text had no vowel points, as can be aeen from tbe Greek tranalatiOBS of Aqulla, 
Symmachus and Tbecdotloii. as well as from tbe Pesbito and Jerome's Latin 
tranalatioji. Thus tlie latter says: ‘*ldem sermo et iisdem liUetis scriptus 
dirersus apod eos et voces et Intelligentias habet, e. c. paetcns et atnetorei iis> 
dem btteris scrlbuutur res, ’a<n, yod, mem paslores ro-tfR 

leguatnr, amak»r«s re-im (D'^).'’ In Spitt. 128, od SragriMi: “Non refert, 
utrum Salem an S^lim nominetur, cum vocalibus in medio litteris perraro utantnr 


• Cf. 8ei)A«r Tatpttji. Ubtr ctfrrmarnm «d, J, I. L, OartM. P»rl» m, aed Pembourg rMw 
spVn)lA49MI Qbtd. 1S77> p, Ul. 
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Hebraet, et pro voluotate lectoruo at<|n« varietat« regloimm eftdoa vetbi dirersis 
dODls et accantibuB proferantTir.” Iq eomnwnl ad Bab. iii., 6: *‘?ro eo»<iuod 
DOB CrsmstDiiauB mcrUm io Hebniao tr<4 lltteraa sont positae, DalBtb, Jletl). Rosb, 
absque ulU voctJi, quae si legantur dobor (“ 13 ^) •‘verboa.'’Bigniflojuit; aidaber 
Ilab. lu., 4: ?erbum DC'* pw l«i et posuit (D^) 

mtell^tor, et ibi (Q^). Of. 9itf> ad ^en. TLvn., 81; S. ^iac. 125 and Dcmawn.^' 

Soma bava supposed that a certain voval-aysCam must Imve existed m tbe 
U Die of the Talmud, and based tbair argumeDt upon thaphrasas ^pTi^K 
•p "read uot ao. bat so” (e. r., do not read r|»p *• tby son$»’ but'jtp 
'• tby builders”; do not read Og/l and prepare ” but DC'l " tbere ” (Pa. l., 
83), and rniOO*? fOpO*? “there is a LlUiroot for tbe wadlBg 

of the text, and there la a solid root for tbe traditional prouuiiclatlon." which 
occur so often lo the Talmud. But these phrases prove the contrary. Tlie Jeirs 
were in tha habit of readu^ without points, and this they could do, ainca accord* 
ing to the statement of tha Talmud [Fi^ Abath 7., 84 " a boy dve years old 
should commence with tbe reading of the law”), Josephus and Philo, from tlia 
very childhood the Jewiah youth was made acqu^nted with Holy Wrlt,andtherS' 
fora tbay s^d, "do not read so, but so ” wliich they would not have said, bad t))e 
words in question been pointed in a certain manner. 

{ 20 . DIVISION ot wonne. 

Sabraw was originally written, like most ancient languages, witiiout any 
diviaioD between the words, la a acKjiKo oontinua, which fact eiccounts for tha 
Tarlous raadlhgs in the Septuj^int. But there is oo doubt thatsdiviaioo of words 
already eidated in tbe of the Talmud, at least tbe final letters which were 
already mentioned (f 13), may have served suoh a purpose, and in ifmadtofA, fol. 
80 , col. 1 , the space between the words in tha aacred manuscripts is fixed with 
precision. Whether or not this division of words by points—as used Jn the 
Samaritan Pentatcuch—was applied, must ha left undecided. 

I 21. DIVTSIOK ACCOBPIKO tO TUB IC2iatrD40~VE&aES. 

Thera Is no doubt that at a very early period a divi^on according to verses 
ID’pIDS) existed- " Every versa divided by Moses may not otherwise be divided" 
{Mt^Ua, fol. 22, ccl. 1) Is an old axiom. Tha reason fer such a division was prob* 
ably twofold: 

). The reodtnp of Ae Scripiurts, especially In the eynag<^e, led to such a 
diyision. Already the Anshna JUepiUa iv., 4 4 mantdeoa tbe O'p^Dd relation 
to this, for we read," not leas than three verses of tha Iaw may be read In the 
synagogoe to any person [called to read]. One versa only of tbe Law may 
be read at one time to the meturgeman ot interpreter; but it is lawful to read 
three consecutlTC verses to him from the Prophets; but if each versa should 
form a aeparate section, one verse only mi^ be read [to the ioterpreter) at a time.” 
Tbe Gamara forbids tha leaving of the synagogue before tbe ending of such a 
seoUon (Beiwcbuth 8a), Intrcducee tbe Injunution of Etra (Neh. viii., 8; Megllla 
8d; lifadarlm 87^) and presertbae in reference to tbe Proplieta, hnw many sections 
are to be read on tbe week><la}'S (Baba Kama 8^). 
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2 . Tlu itudi/ of tkt Zav, the instnOion and leacMnff of the same in the eehool 
produced such sense-divlslo&s. These were dlstlri^lsbed from Che former, which 

were merely called Dp^DSi l>ytbe names "clansee,” ‘-sefttentlae,” or 

also ♦plD3 clau8e*8eet;oQB. To Instruct in the dWding of elaueea 

<D'OyD plO’si) wa« a special part of Rabbinical teadiing (Tr, jrfdorim STa); ia 
BeracAot/bfol. e 2 o Uie teacher Is ssdd to point It out to hie 8cbo;an with tlie right 
band, fmd dlaputed points of the law were settled accordiogly (Ohaglgah 6^). 

As to the 8^ of this division, which Is now foond In the Eebrew Bible [ • ], 
it is not found In the Synogogu^roUs, nor is It mentioned in the Talmnd. and is 
of later origin, and we must conclude it as h^hly probable that these dlvlelons 
into veraoe and periods were not first externally designated, but were merely 
tnnsmitted by oral tradition, as may be seen from the following quotation 
duehiii, M. $0c): Tiierefois are the ancient called Soferim, because they counted 
all letters in Holy Writ. Thus they said that the Vav In pnj [I-ev. xi., ii] is 
the Iialf of all the letters in the Fentateuclk; [ibid-x., 16 ] is the middle 

word; nPjlim xin., 88) the middle verso ^ that in [Ps- xxxx., 
14] lA the middle letter in tlie Fsalms, and Fs. ruvii,. $$>the middle verse.*' In 
the «une passage we also road tliat the Pentateuch contalus 5886 verses, the 
Psalms 8 mure and Chronicles 8 loss. Now. if we compare this with die number 
as given by the Mossoritea, we wiU find that the Tnlreuid counts 43 verses more 
than the Maseoritee In tlie Pentateuch, a difference which can only be explained 
from the statement made in the Talmud (3ah<t Bothra, foL 14y} ^‘Tliat Joshua 
wrote bis book and 8 verses of the law (via., Deut. xxxiv., fr-12 OpS 

D’P^DS HJ'IDK'I had). that the Occidentals, as we read [JS-id- 
dusAin 1.0.) divided the verse In £xod. xix., 8 Into 8 verses. This much Is certain, 
that in the time of the Talmud, there was a division according to verses, but 
whutsver this mark of division was, If there was any at all*^t least Tr. Sop/i^trt 
chap. .3, $ 1$ against It-^ls difficult to point out. 

122. XTIXOI. 

The poetical passagei in Exod. xv.; Deut. xzxii.; Judg. v.; 2 Sam. xxii. 
were in the time of tbe TcUmud already written (!• e., in broken lines, of. 

Tr. foU 108. col. 2 In fine; StpherAn xii.; tbe same may be said of tbe 

post! ad books 1* Proverbs, Psalms. Also tbe decalogue was orig* 

Inally written in ten aeries ^ intimated in the Taxgum on the 

SoQg uf Songs V., 18: Tbe two tables of etone which he gave to bis people were 
wiitton hi ten rows (sbittin) resembling the rows or beds (ablCtlu) in the garden 
of balsam." In the Syuagogue scrolls this rule la catried out up to tbia day, thus 
£xod. XV. Is found written in this way: 

D^D nw nw o ."nn’*? “ion*? 

m n’ mon ny o’a non iaoti 

*n' 7 H nr 

n\r non'i’o n)n> inroiN’i on 

TV> conpleta our subject we ought to speak about the quotations of the Old 
Testninent ui tho Talmud. This we reserve for a future article. 



ASSYRIAN PHONOLOGY, WHH SPECIAL EIFEEENOE TO 

EIBREW. 

By PKOFsaso* Paitl IUupt, Pn. 1>. 


|1. TIU ASSYUlAtr LANODAOS BAS I'HS POLLO^YtNO BUUUM: 

I. Vowels:.tt i a; 4 i xl; e. 

XT. ConsonsnU:.'. - i; 

in Hebrew trenscripUon :t<3JTrnt:3‘7OJD0ypiK?n 
ExAtnples! 

•) ebhu (eoftstnict ebeoi itunf; Bppu./u<«; k»lbn (construct keleb) 
fcainine kelbetD. iarm (conatmet ier, plural 9ftrrc or I^Arrini} 

king, feminine ierratu {conatraot iarrat, plural darr&ti) q^mx; Sallatu 
(from iali)u» Imperfeot iSlal, tv pfv«2er) qaStu (construct qua at, 

plural qfti&ti) hc*o; dnltu (ounstract daUt^ plural del&tl} ilnor; amuata, 
«»&<{; la’abu, ma’adu (femlnino ma’adtu, ma'attu) mucA (plnnl 

m a'ad 011, fcalnin ei na a'ad i t i); a r ra t u (from ar I r u, imperfoot c r n r. prcsco t 
Irrari !oii>eratir4 arar) cNrre; rapSu [fcmlnioe ratia9tu or rupaltu) c;rj>aN</- 
eil, teid<! aiiatu, vi/e; sikaru (or stkru] maU; Sikara (or Itlcra) strong 
<!rink; Umad (imperatiTa I am ad) ht learHi; aarkabtu (plural iiarkabdti) 
cAuriM, from irk ab, A< rodr; As vouerfed (impcraUve wabas); iuras, 

Ae »09 ill ; i 9’a I, he asked. 

Cf. Hebrew, (AniuiMC ; D^Ql? (Aramaic (Aramiuo 

^<3^?^); (faminme j'na'ifor rn^, LXX, (Aramwc 

Knsrp. Sy^ Knirp). n^: rrox ^ 2rV?; ; m^D^for from 

iSk; (Syriac nSMcf. Ara’iuuic •>3i;S03% 

rum) . -|^ ; riJD^O (I’loral ^33^^ Aramaic ; 

I'D?' Ammnic ^np’ (Ai-sbio yumrad); Hebrew 

i} Iibbu, Arart; Sinnu, Sibbu, (cf. DeKtaeeli, Aaeyr. Sfudisn, 
13S); binCo, <faupA/cr,* uiilku (construct milik) eonnerf (from maliko, iniper* 
feet iinlik); Ubittu (ccDstruct llbuet) Irlck; eindu (for slmdcLiconatnict 
fiinid) and simittu (for simldtu. eonNt4i3Ct sindat) x/oAv, span; nluiru, 
leopard; rib^w (coDStruct rihie) and ribiQtu or (^PPBtruct ribsat) 

tnuNcforion, from rab^su (imperfect Irbi?); Kidru (construct sldir) and 
sidirtu (eoaatTuct a id rat) urn/y; eibr» (construct siblr, femioiao slbirtul 
small; albirto, Malily; niki)itH (from aakipu, imperfect iakiiH present 
itktip.le east dtnoti) dr/enf; gimru {construct glmlr) end gimirtn, totality; 

( 1 o UiatDotrnotM BO luUebed o,<,oru ropreHoU4.i. u; an lUilletxsCr, h era t«nro«eBt t, h, 
«ra Khae been iaposefbl* to secure Ja time the NonjMrelt trpe fcrtbeee louera.^w. H> K.J 
> Uf. Arabia 'tadt - Hebrov'*lpp iff It me. 
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oikls (cikil) and nikilta (V. B. 3, 88) decai; i)u {plur&l ilini) 

1000 ^; tilu (sot tillnl) (plural til&D)) AtJJ Akkadian dul, do); tddin 
(K^andin « yanela) ^ ffaw (preaent iaidin, imperaUTe idia, for nidin); 
lrbi», Aa ccucktd; itkil {pr«s<n( Itkkil) he tnuted; illik (preeent illtki 
imparatiTe alik) he t 0 «R(» from alika, to go; ibllQ (proBent ib&Hq) he fied; 
iiiiq and u&a&Siq, Ac ikkir. A« wa« A<7«^; iiliia, ttuxM oompfcMtf; 

ikkis and uoakki8»Aa cu^ojf. 

CP. Hebrew 3*^ (Aramaic (Aramaic .• ; flS 

daughtO'; Arabic biot, pluroJ banic); (’S'? i|*?D*V Neb. v.,7; Ancoaio 
Np’?D,' rt«si7<wm); n33> (Aramaic KnJO?i lOV; "OJ (Arammo 

iOOJ): yn^ . (2 B^.xi.,8, {s\ 2 Chron.i:xjiL, 14; d. alw 1 Kga, 

YX* 9) ajidon^D. Job x.. 22 (Aramaic N^“Tp)i J 

iOJ’ (Pa. vxi./lO; XII., 2; LVii.,e; lxxyu., «rcaxsviiL,8); (03’'?D33 
^‘?pi Hun, XXV., 18; Arammc K?S.J}5 (Arabic tail, 

pJmal tilftl and toiai); ffl) (Aramaic fS"!’; Aramaic ‘p^n; rp>] 

Ethiopic yWi<\, Hebrew p^*’, ptt’P; npj; D'?K'* 

u) ammu, mothtr; Sumo, nome; knpru (ccnalrucC kupnr) aephalt; 
arbu (cooalruct urub) road; qulru (conatruct qu^ur, 8aob. iv., 68) tmoke; 
labfa (coDitroct labu«) and lubnitu or labuitu (constract labial) par- 
menl; uana (conairuct usnn) ear; sumbii (forsabbu) Jig; 4uaibu (for 
gnbbu, Bub'a) j$Mper/ ozau, vdght; polbo and pnlabtu,/rnr; adnntu 
(It. B. 48, S5 f.) for ndamtu (coueCroefc odmat) hlocd; butciii (construct 
butun) piVianu; uklu (construct ukal) and ukuitu (eonstnet uklat)/dot2; 
gsllatu, die(rief; kullata, Maiiig (from kallla, abaphel Suklula, imper¬ 
fect uiakli I, imperative luklil, io c«mp2ete,cf. Chaldee Pass. 

^ Aasyrian ZStnpba] imperfect nitaklil); uggatu,^ a»per; niutu,^ Auebonc^; 

t Also In tbe UbUaal proper oawM ^0'3K and aorns V> bare tbe aaae 

meenlQv. Tbe AM^rlto iruserfptlon of tbeae Mmea li Abl*BllXI. AAl.mllbl, act Abf- 
malki aod Abl-asalklJ 

tcr. II. lUSO, STd; IV. fi.10, SaodfSs; IS, SB eta. Uf fttu codos froo tbo Stem asrsku lo 
bion, to gUite {used on); ef anger, as tbe Hebr. n^n) II. R. SC. Si g: IV. XL sa 14 b: Inipf. e gu g 
rsp. cogug. tagugf ASET, US, Obv. ti, agog: pJur. oguga IV. A. ca.J7 D, feiB, eguga, 
Sp. taguga. tsgugn, I p. e<tfug( infiniave Hlpbal atagugu —oa'gugu ILB.ia,9Sg(o/. 
AAKT. razand 10)i aejecOvum verbaie aggu (sovetbtum aggia) onffry, Cf. Gurard IM; 
ASET. ITT, No. Delllteeb CAsQrr. XeeaftucclK. p. 811 coaiUiera aggu a Somerian loao-vord, 
Sebrader, EAT. Sf3 conibloee the itaDwItb Hebr. JJ71« niTl. Agegu, bowover. leavMeqtlr 
the AraWa a)]a (or agga)lo bum, tefierte, laipf. ya*ulju, Inflalttre ajfj. Of. libbatu 
ai^jer la tibbeti lintall futeeejMkd ufEb/ury (■ Kpn Saa. in.. IS) Deluge TV. 0 {see 

nrooiaiDeoiarv, EAT, 7S, aad mr gloasarr co (bsT>e1ug«. XAT. SOT, a r. Skb), prop. M vasjUUd 
wOh Ama {11 bb atu • 11D b at u; of. 773^ ■ Bzod. Ul.. S). AIM anger (Webr. 

no^, eouvoet ri^Q) eeace from tbe seem pn' (cf. Arabic wahima) &> get isem, tohteon* 
<f<jfoned,«eaKttl| (boa espec. to The eoastruet of Sgrlao KHOn ongtr (wheiKe tbe deoom- 
iBatireltbpacl Iv otS onorvi fnpfl la bnMd onibeaeaJogrof Uia stems p'p like 

(tbeoluie sls«i> |{i^ {Arabic w a s I n a). Cf. Xeetdake, Sgroehe OrmnatOc, I iCB. 

*Cr. Eahioplo mo ({pier, amiut) norrrHf vir, Habr. Tlia word is Uke sumu eame. 
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ispak, he poured e>ui; iSrup, he. iurW; ekul (>• yokul, i\Dper<itivo ukvl) 
iteuU; wigked; ir^jiii, truHed; i^Qur (from nagiru, hjtpcntive 

ii^iir, for Qa9nr) he prvioettd; iSniik, Ao hit; imdud. Ite ttictund. 

Cf. U«b»w (Ammilc NJJK, Arable umna); QC^ {Aramaic D^');' “153 
(Aramaic fnO^) ; rPX (Aramaic (ien. six., M; 1%. oxix.y 

88 (Aranjj^c'ttiop). j?k (Arnmaic Syriac KJIK); y\y (A»- 

n»ic i^5VK (Arnm^ 3'’®* Aiamaic «r^); 

akin to DlKr » ^ (Aramaic koiX* D^5?' ? D*Jp3. 

XLiii., 11 (Aramaic, with partial assimilaticm of tlie Seal ^ to the hillial 3,^ 
Arabic b u tm); ‘ 75 k. feminine 5 ^f" 

knli); ‘73k* (<Ws8imUaeion foi Aramidei 

Aramaic (cf. ^yrnnH n> » »); "ivi ivr 

nnd (Aramaic, with transposition, n3^’ and rO*); itD'- 

t) dim a, hlood; tibu (feniinifio tibt it, construct tSbat, idurul tdbdti, 
feminine Ub&ti) ffoodi m&TM,cJiihl (pbrnl mure, fcmitiine mirtn, ennscruct 
marats plunl marati, </o>ic^^er/ bilu. riSlu, 4c<uf, 1£. 

not; luutu (plural m&titi) ceyvafr^ (= Akkadiuii mada); dddn, ^yt*/or(vf ,* ndro 
(m* nallru,plural nirlti) riser; llru (=*Ma'ani, pluml H&re) <ifitn 

(plural qdtu or i^ite) hand; pidti v<ff; pdnit, /uee; harrdnu (idural 
|)arr£iiatl, ro'td; lidiiiu (from alSdn — *7^*) <^tld; uiuRiuna (idnral 
ammin&ti) pco/}^e, ftmy; liSinn (plural HJlilnilbi) fuiiffre; klSidn (plural 
kia&diti) neck; timull, yctferffiiy; tlamtU {with jiar^al aa«mnIation of the 
femiiiiae H to lbs preecdiog 0» tiloidu) or timtu, ta 01 da (plural tamuti) 
eea; ilAtn.jfrc; bur&ilu, qar&du, v<rrribr; bu'Inu, N^oer,'bulj^lu, 

male; buSlho,/umtuc; turib^* $ub&tu, (/urmcnf; mab&sn (pin* 

ral manib^'b reefing pfacr; diipu, enciianler; ^iidu, 

hunter; dtoyi. Judge, Sarrani, A'lw^tr; Hurrutj, 9 »ccn#; babdni or bahuti, 
gates; b4'u, to etder; nibu, to rest; tdrtu (constroct (drat, frooi turn, 
imperfect It dr, present itir) rrfvrn; N amt dm, denion. 

Cf. Hebrew DT; (Aramaic 3D)* «>; *73i® Araomio K33*(Arabic 

a nhsonaonanu) ooun of thoahorteat tomailcn: the Mcin la oo( HPIC, nor, tn apKa cf iho Btbt 
oplcnluntl am tat. fiTia C«(. Veelilem. ytf4l)Aaala^/tf Omnimafft, p. m, 

tKcbiepM sam (■ aua er aim) pUir, aamot, nhicb la avieantly ba««U mi dio analogy cf 
a ID tot plur. CD met aM«brt*uL 

iCf. Arabic Ibbom Iplura) abrthlm and abAbisa) lAimdi. • itobrow r«^ AsayrMa, with 
traaapoaiuen, naonu • hu bon u. 

• Frcm tbft atam bSs: Jar. txiJll., S.'a'ro: Sl^. Cf. also tbs Wsatora Srrlac byo'fono of 
b3 : bs, NcsldaSc, Syrtteha OmmMottft, p. 3b Tho ncm of Aseyrlan kniu. lotoUCy, caunot 
bs SSd (Scbradcr. RAT.Ue a. t.) nor nVj (Ljon, Saruen tTK Kolu. (Mou^, is -•Kavaiu 
]uac IS Aramsie Sp wies talw Bihloplo col, pluj. qolot)* Niawslu aM fobu.pvMl- 
•tsyobu. Cr. alao'^osldcko, Syr. Orem. »«, V; SUds, Habr, OroA. ISOI, o. 

* For lo 1 ;^ r>3S Sach. U.. IS see Ficlaeber'a raiBarCa la Ltrj's ChoU. WoertcriyuehusOer 
dtt zVupuMMt. vol I. p. 410, col. b. Bab. salrsitce. piue, la of coutao akin (o Kf3 (AmtHsk bo*a. 
BtAMpie b sw r, Fort. 0 u*a to eulsr. 
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bib, plurtl »birab)i plur»1 for D’t^Kl'tAramuc K^'K"),' 

modern Arabic ris); (Arauuc Arabic It); Aramiuo 

villnoe; lil; nm’ (plur. nmj) i l^,lsa.xxYiii..2; Job u:.,17; 

Jfali, 1 -, 8, And nnyO; ....; O'JS; pil for fin,*Kdp^»(which 

doeanotmcADp(t««A^}; 11^, D^; (plur*) Arsiuaic J55^): 

Kehicpic kSsId (plar. k«Bidtt)'; ‘plOn ^OJl) i OinH (plnr.JllDHJl)i 
0t< (Arnoiftic vii., U,cr femiohe Syriac 

^r^H./‘‘vrr^ Etliicpic £st6 07 pcfliAps 5$8tt,/«); K'ilS (Arwauio 

kAiSI :_i fins, cvn,, W (Aramaic J<nnDi cf. ITbldieke, SyriacAc 

< 70. g), nijO. feminine rtPlJO; (Aiatoaic Syriac 

TV, Jof. sVi., 16 i |n; K13; rr\y. l^rl 
!) H. ahf; ki or (wUb the empha^c ma) k 1 *ma, like; p! (geaitire and 
construct etete of pd] month, p !'a. my movth; t ttfa or Ittt,^ with me; a ttt, thou 
(feminine); ntru (from ntrn » oartru.* m 6/nJ)yufce(cf.C*'?*’ from (nT*w*-; 
)ngub m)d jnogo); d!nu,judymenf. from dtnn («*daytnu, imperadTe din, 
ioiperfcct idiou, present idtno m *y&dtyann) he juJfftd; p!ra, riaphoMt 
(plurnl ptrtii);mttu (=*mawitn) fW2y »tbn (femlnioe ilbtu) ymy«A«>r{i 
(sbatrsotnoun Stbdtu, oU aye, tff<ier<A(j7); biSu bnln) mV; 
nSb>i (feminine ni^tu, construct nib at) (^linwitu from ntbu, imper- 
fectintb = Hebrew n^*, » re<^); dtku (feminine dtklu^>ih3/eJ (from dika. 
imperfect i d d k); »! m u, price, feminine fiS m t u (cos atmet 11 m ats plaral s i m k 11 ) 
/a/«(fr(nij niuiu ■•‘jiAyiiDa, imperfect ivimn, to eMtahlitfi, to determine, to Jix, 

1 Also In Asa;dan me usual form la res a, not rns u. 1%0 Isrter la to be set with e. g. Sen- 
oaoberlb V. U*. cp ir a roau'e I c<>c«reC ntp A«kI Utstead of e p I r a re au’a. The Aaarrlan e p er m 
to emtr eorrosponde to the Arabic ghafera; of Ouyard. IfoUe ds AsafeoprejMe Asavrienns, 
PadaJen,l7. ne lupf. Piel of eperulsupplr - u’epplr •puffbepplr; the Ifto'al, 
itepraor Iteptra* otepir, etsplr, reseplr, yotapir, ya^teplr. CL Haupt, Jffnmid- 
epoe, tu. ri, 

* cr. Hoeldako, A’eusvr, Sfom. p. tt, o.i: hfeudorOdw tfrem. p. IS: Syr- Omn. p. 10,8. 

* Per the AMyr. n nr o, deer; sara, wina • b ab r u, a a'a r o $ of. tbe moCem Srrlno n e rcb 

rCwr and aero Mtr, Ifoeldeko ifeuiyr.0mm. p. 80. Observe uara,Keer: olru, vAsi 

auru,lf(AI: neru. i>$pef; asro, wtndi alru. ideeh; auru, buQ; seru, m<i,wwp->lebrew 
*^nj, Aram. »yj. Hebr. njb, '-W- "iflP. 

* The Item of u net nc6, but eh^; tha atea of the Areretcan la Doth are 

akin to Aseyria'n losu (ASicT. 11,75 and SIS. 75). Arsbh: Uhlsa to UcS. For the meenies 
of CM Bcl^w E^S «r. II. H, 8S, 58 A b,; V. IL 12. No. 4. «1. For ClqS •• ct. lAffUCe. 
AfafertoKA sur e>ntfcuad GesrAfertte des Penlnteudia, Xelpflg.lBBT, )l.»p.«, IS, whore (he Ifabrew 
D^sn D*rfb.^ nn> la rendered br Arable wa*r«n(u) allobd) turlffcui *«Jo 

vajli({) etaa'dli alao tT rOnBotoutalk ad. Defremory A Senguluetll, Tome IV, iPnnA 

IMSfti. p, IB, 8: wa.keoa feu^tbo (e*irua yurafrlfu bl'janehalhl, et a|M Arataelc 

ir> rrei - Hebrew pn; pirTh t« he - uii: j (frore ^^2 >; '7;7> (o he <Me 

- hb, Sp;: SyrlM |prty zton ialao Arabia ^^^.,0) >’|VV <rrcm |iy pnieu, Delluaob, Oen* 
eats, 9- OK, 2): etc., etc See Coaonius' RrOtCH /,ear<vin, ed. Mucedau b vcick, Lefpdf, IKS, p. IH, 
and Stadefs neJnxe Granmor, 1118. 

* Ictu «ltt« la B Idtu. rent, of Idu iBthlopIo ed, head, atda, Ubb. 1‘, Aram. Hl'K. 

* Hence niroruAMv, nlro ratuoUICJM, seeair. 

, DIR (u means elao nllKe^ y^ireea, army. e. p., d< Xts sum a'atto ada k, I hfUed nany «/ hA 
aoUUia. 
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to nfipuUUi, ctoO i b^rCn tcoQStnict ptoj, ^triti}un/«, fern. of*^tru 

teieciad, from )j^ru {» *];aylrQ)^M ce^Mf (notD«n a^ntis 
^av 6 <u)r/), q!Hii (pJanl qU&ti) pr€teni,ff0,(nm qiiu (inperfeet 
}^cl uqi'ii) to pretent; ttqu, bltnoiuff, uiHd.from ciqu, imperfact ittq, 
pivsc^nt niq *;«ifcyftq} to blow/ ic!bu,Aeweu good Arabic y»(tbu, 
Hebrew islru, A< wt iotrile (participle ift'irn,* <Tt«tny. advortary, of. 

on?, rs. LIV-, 5, etc.i id It u, Ac (aomon tgentis dl'iSn* —‘diyiSu); 

igirn (V. R. 4> 50) Ac rei«^Mparticiple gtra.^ eitcnty, of. Hebrew ")i and ^4* 

ilrofifffi', from ”V1 J); i b t a u (iui)>orati%‘e b ^ Ac iastmod; i f 1 o q (Delage III., 49; 
cf. Astyr. Xciccfueobr, 80, 90; Haupt, ASKT. 89. 25) he s&qtpu» pcle, 

from saqfti>u« to ereci (ioiperfect iskup); mabirui ffon M ^ 

oni*r {ioiperfoct imbur); bikttu, worpin/j, from bak d (« *bakly u) to toeep. 
iiupMrfcot ibk!, Aew« 7 >^, |>te9ent ibak!, iv)peratiTe bib!; maititu or nialtitw* 
frODi aatd to drinh (imperf. )Ht or iltt impr. ii&t. present iiiol); 
Biu^qitu, vxileraig place, from 9aqd tn teatcr (imperfect liqt, preaeot ilbqt, 
impv. fabltu, ASKT. 71. 13; tanlilu (« *tapiit)Q} 2'keurr, 

1/Av; t or b 1 1 u. jtnxiHee, pruiluot. offtpriiuf, from b b A (M*r u b b n y n) imperfect 

urubbt, to inuJift to cnw, to bring up; Tftlrltu Or (with essimilatioo of the a 
to the followiog S) Tilirttn, Tukrt, tAe tiwnfh month, or ihoJinU mouth of tho 
tecoiid half of tAe yeof^ iofituCire of furtA (b Surroyu) fo begvo; tielttu 
(m *taeliy atu) prayer, iadEiitive to qui 1A (imjmrfact ii^al II, present uoallfi) 
to pruy; Mru («« '%iVu)jieeA/ rli&u rTnu) mifii (plural rtmfipi); 
sibn, w>lf, {>* sibu); bUu (— bU’^) fcooi b^tA (* b^td'u) toein, 

imperfect ibit; file (plnral fll&ai) nAi^filln, fiTB). 

< Cf, BUiloiHo 4arty a or Aary^ Klaott> par^ piaa h aruy, fam. Acr (I e reyt har ay t, 
hentyp aaiaflwta, tkio to her. ftai. hart tgrtgUif, pnzMona, honua cplur^ Aeratu face. haraO^ 
Arioso haJr asO hajyir (• Aayir) Miue, from Aara, jmpf. yahiru lUotl, adaott Cf. also 
Bobr. nnx wkicb aeecu toco tack to e bi-cooionaatai root ^n. 

iPeaMee hrira, waAaealae hsmiru orhovim (not An«rlru])a.c., Haupt, Mmrodrpoa 
xllJ.,T 4 ; alke^a Isdubarlaha’lr atta.lBbtka ««l «a«u ataa^ua (Geaeolutnn.H.aj atca 
lu mit^.ma aoaka lu aaaatkt—Coma, tetvAor, b« mvAuatontf, 0 Wama(Av(o«»(iotQ« lObu 
• Aibku).tAM{iAattliatBvAu 2 )afid«nd 22 Avw{/ir. Hara PresmentVo. U ot uyedldoo (p.SOj baa. 
isctaodor AAMr.tboromha<ma>lr<aa|B ir,B.rr,ra)l.a., hsTg)r(DeHttMk laLos’a TtalotA* 
pUtter. p.lil) or (with e, On aeoensi of the foUowQc <*. aa lo umdaaaaro, M<v leen datertad. 
ustaaorA.ZdtrBe<«d, itBia'era.ZaaM, ete.)ham«r, Aorer. Ct alaoAa-mor, Z>«eaantaif ZjMs*. 
4S, la, and my roeairka to 8 (Amd€r*» EAT. 90, nota i. 

I Tbe noma of sa'lru aod da'iau aro Vi'\ VVr\ (Lota). Cf. Schrader, EAT. 

UO, note. 

• Oaru lodyirw, n.IhM,4laod4ShiLota, ia»,4Smra -*Berayu, r<rayij. Cf. mahru (fom. 
loohrttu) jM - mahrayo (from mahru, .^ont, like '9^p« (fwa O^pj, dorv, tUmol (fern* 
da rf I u> (- 0 ah ray ni from dor o (pli/r. d orot U etamltv, r ae tu (tola, ; Sebradar, EAT. 07) 
eU<y, prfnalpol, oto. (• roatayu^ from raatu, fam. otroeu, Aesd a«Ur rcetl ttaol la leCor 
tA« priaeem ofMOPdn lulerau treaty of peace, V.U. 1, U4 - eulhttayu, from QiSo, QlVff 
peocr, aia., ato. 

• Cf. DIUqUqq, U0>9r do* AMcxdenKMcn der brncUten oor dem MUHAmMAcji EaC, Mooet^ 
baMchta of (bo Oortlo Academy, Oct. St, usti. 
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Cf. Hebrew 3, n&. construct ’3; 'flK; 'W Aracasic 

Arabic nir (cf. riebrow “1'i 0^^ Jer. iv., 8, Hos. i., 12; filco-i'ljO 
tKctoris, liciftUmvm, Artaaaie Arabic naul and mi nwii); 
JH; Aramaic Arabic fit (aiDno-l'fHI, BioD-«l*f1I. ivory, Chaldee 
* yS*7 [65^, Ai>rian Sjnni pSri or lio piri» Akkadian kA-amui. cf- also 
Hebrew D’SriJaf); Aramaio X/1'0 (Hebrew nO); 3’^, feminioe (Ara¬ 

maic K30. fominiiie K^3D Arabic iaib aeneerv^); Aramaic ^^^3 (foa- 
ioine KKtr*?<3 c. d^if: 'h Ks. tv., 12); Aramaic Hebrew r|n, 7]^^, 

ND*!. io ernsk. Hie .; Aramaio potitfu, eo*w?*«*<wj, famisinc KHO’D 

(Hebrew ; ..,.; ....; Aramaic KJJ’r; . ; - .; (bnt Deut kxv., 

4., )J{>n3 DOnO'i*^^! ^ ' l Btbioplc elniwa odorm 

ex^avif, asdoiwa odorat\u odor (Prstoriaa); Aramaic crux, 

passive participle from ^pt to nme up ^1)' Hebrew “l^HO i /lOS. 

Gea-L..4; (Arara.'{<;j1^pl; HpW; HOV, Cant, rv.,6; vij.,4(Arv 

maio {4p*3ip. Acta ix., 86, TaptSi, i. t., Ooocit ); Arabic tamCbll, infinitive Piel 
from math ala = Hebrew n»3^n - n*3pp (cf. ?]*75 n'?75*^5 

1 Sam. 11.. 88) r6aif,/envs . ♦“l^n = infinitive of initiun fteft 

(in^, Es. V., 2); Aramaio Arabic jalit (infinitive of jalU—wa-U 

yaqilu eallfi tagliyatan); 0^' Job xsxix., 9 QH, plural Ps. 

XXII., 22 0 * 9 ^ (Araniaic H^n)i 3J^ (Aramaic KSKl), J<pn (- bHt), 
(Chaldee plural *5 Syn^c K^^K. Arabic dila‘un, dilSin. 

fi) Id,^; mfi (plural me or mfimi) foo/er; Samfi.&coMN (ploral Same or 
i am I mi); pfi (genitive pt accusative pi) movtA (plural pfinu, pini^/oee, plur. 
plur. plofiti orpllnfitu); nfiru. ZtpAt; nfina, ffibn,^ poo<farai,' sil^u. 
street; lumu, parfrV; dfiru (plural dfirfi&i) eircU, vail, etutU; Ktiu.EtJiio- 
pia; Kfitu, Kut/ta; Vlfilu, Shd, Am rixA monA; atddu, k4-ff0at; iarfiru, 
iplfndor; abfibn.^ dehtgM (plnral abfib&ni); tfidn (plural (fide or (fidfiti) 
road: bfiru (»> bn'ru, tiao feminine bfirta^) pit; mfirn mnbrnl/ooi, ctt&, 
etc.; rfiqu (^rubfidUi Bthiopie rdljfiQi Amhario rfiq) remote (feminine rfiqtu, 

i Tubu l■alcoiclilo. Pl«lcf J‘0. -nurrubn. et. turu tobr«io&och(a tuwvuru). auAu 
to «oln{«*iiuwvuAu), kuButo/ast«a<«*kuwwuau>«M. 8««l>eUcssobfoLoB's7l0la/7m<Ze«T, 

^ n. 

* KaT. ea, note 1 1 bare eomblneO abubu witb (bo Hobcu«r senee propnuea of tbe D«Iua« 
S1813. er. Badde. 1X4 MMUebe PreeMi«atA0lme6«t.t£Se. p. SH, 1. Per tbe lolual 0 lb bUQ instced 
of tbe Aeayrlaa K cf. pcTl^Q - Awyr. Artheoana et^tuh monrb r}'P94nv^, It miebt be 
won to note that accortidr to Wetssteln tbe Syriac Bedovloa aar a a hi Oh, a eh II, anrnlr, 
iottead of ohl d b, ski 1, a a I r, part of e Aad b(a) to take, a ka Hu to cot, anar(a) M eomrmnd 
- Rebr. tHK. Sent, IDK. In the AreUo dlalaot of Bavptweaed lostradof oMdb, akil the 
foraa wsMd. wsbll iSMtta. p. 10): «f Habr, in' -ITlM etc., ete. ?or the sane 
«f. aJu Balevy, Vabuipu d«ef«f(?b« ti dhtUolr* rtUUI/i a<tx peuptca aemtNfttac. Paris. ISA p. S. 
BOtat. 

»ASKT. UT, A Of. IT. Pt. 9, S h. The walHknawo atoa U oru (lapf. i bo r ui to hunC, a eotcA 
flof. PIbI bu*uro) may ba adonominatii^ varb froa Uils buru fMt and a«aa onsinally toeoiJt 
4R pits. Ssdo aa Umo (Akkedlen ASKT.8S, W. on tbe otbor head, UboUua. of. Le> 

eonoant.’ B8C. fid. lo tbe laaia. howovor, bsi u la ueed aipootallr of fowbag aod &ablag. 
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plural auculine rflqdci]; kaasfi, tAfVu Akkadian guaal; a! ail. 

Hda (plural lad«) alao eaet;^ qautt (» Akkadian gin, gi) 

Ttcd; kird(plnral kir&ni) jiork (* Akkadian kar); ginO ^rden (= Akkadian 
gao^l; i&nd (fea. liottn^^iniyatn) mcor^ (plnral linfiii, fern. &&a&Ci); 
rabd (feoinise rablCn) frteu (plural rabdti, faminloa rabftti); Elaad 
’Klamayn) ^?d«naea{faiDinio« Elamitn); ildcu, dmna^)r/abdtnnr abbots 
(of. Eebrov DH^trith DSgblsb'fort^ implidtnin) hroAirhfiod; iarrdtn, kinff- 
dom^ boldtn, lonfaAtp; abdtu, pa/ent%,' ni&rfitn, arddtn, 

<tvde; danndtu, potoer, from dannu, feninioo dannatn (ploraJ danndti, 
feminine d a a n I ti} powr/ul; i n d b u (Imperative a A b) ^ mUd; i d d k n (imper- 
aCive ddk) A« imdtn (imperative mdt) %< died; illikdni, 6^ oome; 

dbildni, 2irotq7A|; dodoi. ootne oa<; erubuni, eiUereii, etc., etc. 

Cf. Hebrew JOH; D’^i D!0^5 rtO; TJ. (Arabic oflr, lipW, plural nlrtn 
and apwir); Aiammc (Arabic ado, plural ntako aad aawla; cf. also 
the aamc of Joahna'a father pj); (Arabic sdq); (Anmaic 

{O'ln. Artbio thdm, dialect, f dm); “IH, carcie, lea. sziy., Sj 5 /^ 3 ; ntti 
8 Kgs. svu.,80; NeU.Ti., 15; (Arabic'atdd); ,...; ,...; 

*113 (« “WO, A«yrlao blrn); ... ; plPH; KDJ (Aramaic bC;(D^3)5 DID 
(Aramaic K^WDli • PlJJ (Artnsaic br^p;’AraWo qandt); “li; fi; 
feminine (Arabic th&nio =» *th&niyuD. feminine tbiniyatno). 

Of tile vowel«1 shall treat in a following article. 


• 8 Ida mouRSMi nUabt be IdeotJoal witb Habrew rrikr ;tild. Cf. Bthlepio d aO r tplur. id bar 

plur. plur. idbsreO mom, regto nanttia end Aran.* K''3^ eompus (Hebr, *^3^. Cf. 
Balivy, Metof^fea, etc. l>. 41. * ' 

* Is tbo lUaud (OltUi 91 loat-wlnd. Sosth-wled U aw ta - Rnil!^ (Tebiceolb IS i; 

96el)lia(b US b: BroMoiei: eonb'Wlsd tUaaa {t«r letaou) vubirliid lAirrru 

• Cr. DeUUMb. AUvrtttfH Setdtan. Loinde. 1S74, p, UO. 

*Por ginuagiB ind kirv ■ kir cf. klta ■ kic, gid ifn«a IT. B. 44,7 9 . b. Alw Anblo 
kitcae Knan (Acao. Kp^ct. Hebr. il^h^ la w«U aa euSua ouU«n may cemafroea 

tb)i AkkadJao gad. kit. Yb« d la BCbleple kedna (plor. kedsootj (antes la dwlDgwapar- 
Mai anifpllutloo to the teUawlngn,* cf. Aeayr. nidaau togfeesTro, BihloplQ kadini (e 
« 0 Mr Ja m AMyTtinkitama, of.Bisdale (Syriae Aai^ioailimtu evpu. 





ASSTBIOLOaiOAL NOTES, 

nr FjiAWCU BitOM'N, rn. D., 

?rof«eMrta Bemlnatv.H, 7. 


BewW and Hommel's ZeiUdirifl fu^r KiUgcfiriflfortehung, contains, in the 
number for April, 1884, an article by R. Dvorak, which la at great importance for 
Semitic lexicography. It is eutjtled Ueber 11 n d r u des Assyiisch'babyloiiischen 
uad die entapreclienden Fonnen derubrtgen semitisclien Sprochen." No more bril¬ 
liant pliUological article hae receoUy appealed? and if the new periodical winch 
oontalna it can assure tis of many eueh contributions, it will become indiepensable 
to every student of ancient language. The author of thia article begins by 
sliowlng the occurrence of the word (Hebrew Aramaic 

Syriac Arabic tan n dr, Aesyriau tin Urn) in the Semitic 
langnages. Ue then gives a summary of the attempts to explain its form, e. g., 
some Arab grammarians making it a uf *dl form from n d r, others—and the laiger 
number—a derivative from tnr, and. In ii\t absence of that root lu Arabic, a 
foreign word, Oavldiki specifying the Peraiajj language ss its source. Tlie deri¬ 
vation from 113 ha* advocated by modem Semitists, as well as the com- 
portion of lUn ). The latter theory hardly needs discussion; the 

former is opposed by the autlior, on the ground that the Icf fll formation glvee 
abstracts, and that these are. accordiogly, feminine, or plural,—neither of which 
snita tan n dr. The presence of the word, In the form tiniSru.ona cuneifoim 
tablet of Aturbsoipal's time, does not indicate, according to Dvorak, that it 
belougeto the older elements of Semitic language, since ASurbanlpal lived in the 
sevent)i cectuiy B. C., and we are not at liberty to Infer that the word Is older 
than the document In which we actually find it. Hence the Hebrew 
occurring in Isaiah and the Jabvist nsirator of Genesis, must be considered older 
than ti 0 dr n, aud cannot be, according to the theory of Assyriologlsts, borrowed 
from the Assyrians. After examining the shades of meaning of the word in tiie 
Semitic languages, tlie author calls attention to the tan&rs of the Zend, the 
tan dr of the Pehlevi, the tonir of the Armenian, etc., (having tlie aame 
meoniug with 113nl. ^^d endeavors to show that the Zend form is the original, 
whence the word passed to the Semitic peoples (Che ArarDmc exhibiting Che 
earliest Semitic form), and thence back again to the modem Persian, where it is 
also found. He would assign it to the root tan, s. extend, erpond, and explain 
“oven,” “furnace” from that root, by the hollow, extended (distended) form of 
the dre-pot. 

It will be seen that this discussion is of fsr-reaclilag slgniflcance. The theory 
brings back, in a new and strikuig form, Chat dependence of the Semitic on the 
Indo-Gennauic—more specifloolly, on the Persian—language and people, which 
the decipherment of tho cuneiform inscriptions has been thought to disprove. 
Tbs author has cerc^ly exposed, with great cleaneas, tlie dllBculUes attending 
the current explanations of the fora Tl^i produced a model of suggestive, 
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W6U KTOUOd^d philolc^ical diecusalon. We pass over aone deUtled qiieslious. 
which need still more elncUIntion, to notice one or two general featares of tlio 
subject that soeta to have been inadeqaatel; considered h; U)c wilter. (a) It is 
wrong to claim that tin dm»fonnd !n Ai^utbanipal's time, ma; not he conaidered 
older tlian that date. Words do not suddenly appeal* in a llteiary language, 
developli^ according to natural laws* witliout pi'evious existence in Uje apoXen 
language. Le a st of all 1$ it so in a written language where the changes ate as 
alow as in the liter&r? Assyrian, It is one thing to argrua that a document is late, 
because it coutains words not found Id old documents, and another tiling to 
argue that words are new, because Uiey oecnr only in a late document, (b) Tlie 
atiUiot does not hold to his own prinotple; forhe cau mamtaiu bis argument for 
the priority of tlic Zend tandra only by saying that this word “mit grosser 
Wahraoh^iilichgeit &lter 1st als seine schriftliche Fixirung im Avesla” (p. IfiO). 
(c) As to the time and mode of the borrowlog, U)a author ventures no hypothesis, 
tliough holding tiiat the Aramaic is the earliest Semitic form. Now, we indeed 
know very little of the movements of the Aramcans, and It isjMhcsf&ie, of course, 
that they, somewhere and eometime. came into ooutact with Persians, and got 
from tliem the name of the Sre*pot. But, from all we now know of the ancient 
Pereiaus. and their poslUoa In Asia before the slxtli ceotu0 B. C., siicli a contact 
is not likely. The likelihood Is dimuhsbed, when vi'e remember tlmt the borrow¬ 
ing of the caroe would strongly hint at the borrowing of tlie article also, hjkI all 
the iodloatioos are opposed to the tlicory that the Assyrians were indebted either 
to the Fenians or to the Arammans for the arts and appliances of their cIviLsation. 

While, then, DvorU Is to be heartily thanked for his most siiggntive examin¬ 
ation, It must not be forgotten that these general considerations have their part to 
piny Id the final settlement of the questions ae to ti n Q ru, end lus to early [ndo- 
Germanic influence on Semitic language. 

In the new Oalwer Btbdlatcrm, Just completed, there are many conb'tbntlotis 
Fiiedri^ Lelitsscb. His articles conUin a number of new etymologies of 
Assyrian and Babylonian proper names. Tliere Is a de^ed tendency to .regard 
the verbal element in these names as Imperative, wherever this is possible. In 
the case of Sorgon, indeed, DeliUsch gives the choice between ‘*Ee (God) has 
eeUbllsbed the king." and “The king la true" (nVUnw or^wOi with “ Righteous 
king ” as a third possibility. Bu C Sennacherib (3 i n*s ^ US r b 1} he rejiders ‘ ^ 0 Sin 
(the Moon-god] mnltiply brothers;" Sauballat (Sin-ballit) “Sin. bestow (or sup¬ 
port) life;" Sbalmaneaer {§ a 1 m i n u • u i i I r). “ Shalman, guide aright" (or ** let 
It succeed">**-thi8 ia not wholly new,—etc. Kebuchodnezaar (fTabd*kudflrl- 
u s u r. so Del.) is translated “ Kobo, protect ray territory" (“Kebo, sebirme main 
Gablet!" cf. RilprecLt, Pnibri^ NAiikad. 7.). Tl)ls translation has never been 
publicly explained and Juetified, so for as we are awaie. 

It may be added, in this coimecUon, that the difficulty which Delitnsch, in an 
earlier part of the aacne lexicon (art. “Aanspliar"), feels in identlfyijig Aiiurbaoi- 
pal with the Kineladanos of Ptolemy la obviated by Schrailer’s present theory, Uiat 
Kineladan wu a spettiOcally Babylonian name for Aiurbanipe). aud not at sli a 
coiTuptioo or modification of the latter. (5. Sclirader, ^Vneludon und AsirrSan- 
ipal, Zsltstiir. t Keilscbriftforscbung, July, 1BB4.) 
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On page 25 of Do^yionfan <Md Sistoiy Mr. Budge says: “It has bemj 
wjejitly shown that tUe correct i-eading of the cxineiform sign for Akkad is U ty. 
&»d L think llist there is no doubt that this is OieUt from which Abraham came.” 
TJiia ^tuation of 0r of the Chaldee* would agree better with Prof. DeliUsch’e 
theory of U»e origin of the Clialdeea than the leo^ved locaUon at Mughelr. 

In Ibe last number of Hbwuica I pobited out cerUin dlfBcaltles couoetning 
ttie date of Nebucbaduejsar I. There are some peculiariUee Ja the large Inscrip. 
Uou of that monarch which 1 do cot remember to have seen mentioned. Col. r.. 
W he is spoken of as ka-Sid mat A-^ar-rw “ eubduer of the WesVUnd “ i. e. 
Phceuicie. Did the Bshylouians in the twelfth ceutury actually peoetrate to the 
Me^Cerrancan ? Again, in this inscription he is nowhere called by the proper 
ttUeof a king of Babylon. InOol-x.,S,Hilprecht readsjtistrue, »alku B&biH 
(the regular title, on the otlicr hand, should be iar Btbili) but Pinches and 
Biu^ agree in reading the same p j*i t Tin-ti r»k i (B S b i I i)» i. a, “ offspring of 
Babylon.” Neither does Babylon play otherwise an important part in Uie lascrip- 
tion. Col- c., 8, it Is mentaoned along with NIpur as free from coascrIptiOD, and 
Ool. IX., 18, the governor of Babylon appears in the list of witnesses- Col-1., 8, 
Nebuchadnoiaar is called aakkanakku ErIdl, “governor of Erldu,” and Col. 
lu, 24, among the witnesses, we find Nabd*ku-dnr-ri-u?ur amilu Issu mat 
Namar, “ Nebuchadneeear prince of the land of Namar,” This inscription 
^ rri5 to have settled, as Hilprecht points out, that the name which some Aseyri* 
ologisls were inclined to read Z i m r i, with reference to *“lp| in Jet. xxv ., S6. la 
In fact Namar. Tbiecountry or district lies in the north-eMtem paiiof Baby* 
loniA 

Among the arcliivee which Mr. Hormuzd Eassam dtocovered In Eltvr r a, the 
temple of the Sun at Sepbarvaim, a docnment of Nebucbadneswr If. waa missing. 
In hie account of the very thoroi^ search after ancient archive* which he caused 
to be made by Iris army, as also a restoration of the temple, Nabonidue mentions 
NebucDadnettar U. as having been active in a similar manner. Now while ilr. 

found an inscription of Nabd-bal-iddina, and also documents of Nabopo- 
lassar, no Inscription of Kebuchodnesar II. seems to bare come to Land. Withlu 
asborttiioe the Metropolitan Museum of New York has obtained posseerion of 
what appears to be the missing docnmenh It is a clay banel-cyliader, eight or 
ten inches in length, perforated, about four Inchee In diameter at its middle point, 
and tapering to a diameter of approximately one and a half inches at the ertrem* 
iries (unfortunately 1 have mislaid my note of Wie exact raoaauiement of the 
cylinder aod have no csst by me). This was found at Aboo-Eabbah (Sippaxa, 
Sepbarvaim), and Is an account of the restoration of Bimra, the temple of tho 
Sun, in Sippara The script Is archaic, Uie characters beii« stiikiagly similar to 
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those in Ute iiiBcription ot Kebuobftdnes&r I. as ecpted by Uilpreelit. There are 
three coinmns, of wliich the fliet contains twenty-aCTeu, tbe second forty*Cwo. 
ana the third thirty lines. As oue line in the aecond cohitui is double, tlie actual 
number of lines Is a liundred. Almost, if uot quite, erery line bi tbe iDscrjption 
can be read entire or supplied satisfactorily from parallel lines In oUier places. 
Tlie first sixteen Ibies contain the Utlee, beginning (J) K a h 0>k H*d iir rn.a.su'U r 
(2) Kftr luhSa-ri-im (king of rigljteoiuuiess] and ending 

(12) x8*nMn E-sagili. (wetorer of 

(18) u B<zUda.(and £tida) 

(14) miru ki-i-iium.(true son) 

lid) In ^iabd-ipahu-Mour.(Of NabopoJnaaar; 

(18) liar Ka.diiigir-n-ki a*ua'ku (king of Babylon ans f). 

It then proceeds to state how. by the orders of '* Wanluk, Die great lord who 
has raised me to ittloover tlien.*^ Nebuchadnexaar restored tlie temple of 
)&Mrra whlcli iB in the midst of Sippara, rvhluh had falleji into decay. Tills see* 
tiou of tlieinsciipUon ends at lino 6? rritli tlio statement: .K-esr-ru Sa khrMh 
KlpparehiiH hl-ta-a-ti it rl^S'iAi lu e*pu*UH “>/.:niTs, which la in the midst 
of t^ippara, ou account of sin and tmnsgiession had made.’' The remainder la aii 
Invocation and prayw' to Kamal, who ls> of coiuee. besought Co accept favombly 
tins work, to Ideas the king s deeds, prolong his life, and give him victory over 
his enemies. To the best of my knowledge this is tlie moat bnportKQt cuneiform 
inaciiption wiiicli has yet reached this coiuitr). 

Ill Uio ZaitdiT^ Jvet- dU olUestameutb'cAc Winunaelift/l, Heft I. of the yeai* 
18S4, tliA editor, l^f. 2). SUdeof Giessen, makes an acute aiiggestion for the 
emeadaUon of the text of tiis fourth chapter of Isaiali wliicU rertainly deaervea 
cnrefid couiuderatlon. If not iinquallded adoption, l^umably every student 
nppre<uatescert&iji dJSlcnlties in tliat chapter in its present form. Tliereiaiio 
proper' conueaion between the Mesaiasio conclueloii, iv., ioii\ the seetioii 
II., 1—jv,, 1, which itoJosea. The Kessianlc Oi'3 *»*em8 to refer to Oie 

period daacribed In iv., 1, rather Uihu to the Mcaaiantc epoelt. Then, too. versen 
and 8 appear to form an anUchmax. Moreover, the construction of veiaea 4,8 
und e is unlutelllgible. no proper conoiu^on existuis for the condition exproased 
in tlie 0^ of verse 4. Prof, Slade alao notices cert.iin doctriiwl difficulties of ilie 
last two versee. lU au^ests thin arrangement: 4. 2 , Ha, omitting fib, Ssndii, 
The paesi^ would Uieu read: (4) “>Vlien the Lord hath purged tiie filth of the 
daughters of Zion, and cleeused the blood spots of Jerusalem from her midst, 
wltii a breath of judgment, luid witli a breath of destruction; (S) In tJiat day Uie 
gnovtli of Jehovah sliall be a beauty and a glory, aud the fruit of the land a juide 
and nn adoimneiit for the escaped of Israel; (8) And it shall be, Uie lemmuit in 
Zion, and the remaJnder In Jemaalem. II<i^ sliall It be called.’* This makes, 
probably, a far more forcible and logical blesHlKnlo conclusion liiau that offered 
Ly the present text. It bi'inge th e passage bite iismedlaCe connection with verse 1; 
assigns to ‘t® rroj>» ileaaianic reference witliout the intorveuCion 

of ail ellipsis; and aSoids aiilnteUigeiit c<»uoIUBi<iji to tlie ronditlon contained in 
D^. iCven if we can follow Prof. Stade merely in the transposition of verae 4 to 
u positioji immediately nfler verse 1 , without subscribing to his proposed omis* 
Sion a. much will have been done towarda the elucidation of the difUcultleiH of tliis 
important cliepter. 
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1 suppOBd tbe euiibus stanza forcoed by tie camefi of the female luxuries 
meatlottsd In Isa. nr., 18-2S laust haye been observed by commentators, but I 
have not been able to And any notice of it; 

o’mK'ni D^DOK’ni o’OD;^n tD 
ri'k‘?jnni rmti'm n'lSDJn (*) 
nnyvm oni^orr (S) 

K’Si 'nsi □nB^prrn] H) 

[?) *orji nwDH w 

ninsttoni (•) 

Dunom i'f) 

D’jnini n^o’jvncn {«) 


Verses l, 2 , S and ft, 7, 8 corteapond, with an exact reversal of the order of 
masculines and feminines. The atxoplie and epistrophe. If they may be ao called, 
are separated by two verses; 4, containing two rdascullnes separated by a broken 
phrase, and B, containiug a feminine followed by a broken phrase. Theae two 
verees do not, therefore, oorrespoiid to one another after the manner of the 
remainder of tbe stansa, and I suppose that a feminine plural has been lost from 
the text at the end of verse 6 (v- 21). At the beginning of veiae 4, DnB^pm 
should read DnK'pTl) «id sbidlarly inverse T, D’Dnnni should read D'JOnnn. 
and in verse S rilS’Jh'n should be put for niSOXHl. wid, on tbe ether band, in 
the seventh verse must be read Tli® «« 

other words la the last two verses shows that we must point this latter word 

hs u» the Massorotic text. This involves Its transla- 

taOD. os’in tbs LXJ. apparently, as thin silkeu tissues, rather than, as in the 
Targum of Jonathan, by mirrors. The former Cranslatton also harmonizee better 
with the context. The pceuliar character of this stanza raises the question 
whether It was an original composition of Isaiah, or a popular song existing ready 
to his hand. 

This last queelion forcee itself sUU mote strongly upon us, as it seems to me, 
in reference to the lyrical snatch contained in the fifth chapter of Is*dah. I 
believe commentatort are reasonably well agreed that Cant. Ji., 15 is a fragment 
of a popular vintage song. Is not the same the case with Jsa. v., l, 2 ? Haa not 
tbe prophet used a snatch of some popular vhitage soug as the text of a scathing 
sermon, in the form of a poetic parable, delivered or published probably at the 
vintage season V This would also account for tlie apparent play on woida in the 
phrase 'Tn ^ which becomes still more apparent when we compare 

-with the name nnn* eiv«h ^ Solomon, 2 Kgs. xii., S6. It may be saM, 
In passing, that if we point, instead of 'n^ 1 .>in,tLe assonance with 'T»77, 
required by tlie vem, is all tlie more striking. If my eu^estion be correct, and 
we have a fragment of a,vintage song with a punning allusion to David and bis 
psalms, perhaps also to Solomon, the difflculUea of commentators regarding the 
Interchange of nn concerning tJie exact sense of tbe verse, 

would vanish. (Or ia it possible that we Iiave here no vintage aoog wlU» a pun* 
iiing allusion to the great Psalmist, but ratlier a reference to Ps. e.xxx., which Is 
udnilttedly prior to Isaiairs time ?) 





A Ln Uebrev Sramiiuu’*—In Muller's H«brev Spta): section 6d 

roads thus: ''La Hebrew a peculiar kind of dotermination is CQatofi)ar7,7hes 
individuals of a clasa-ooncoptioo, whlob of tbomsolves are lodetorminate, or erra 
a class'conception as a whole, are to be represented as deterxDJned by the con¬ 
tents.” The inustrationa are X3i> Gen. xiv., 12,18; ngn ^31 

I8am.xvu.,84; Snjai r|P33 njp^^ Geu. xiii.,2; snd D’DT G«« 
XTi., 7. Apparently Geo. xiv., 12,18 and 1 Sam. svii,. 84 denote indivldu^s of 
a class'C»nc«ption, and in Gen. xiii., 2 and xvi., T Che class*coDceptoon aa a whole 
is to he Tfigardsd as determined by the context Is this tlie best mode of explaio* 
log these passages ? lo Green's Grammar, third edition, and in ffordbeiaier's 
Giamaar, 3j7p1 ^1053 nXO 13? 013^1. Gen. mi., 2, is explained 

otherwise, al» 1 Sam. v it., M In Green. In Geseoiiis' (Mitchell's} Hebrew Gram¬ 
mar 1 108, Bam. lb, where Gen. sni., S Is mentioned, the ordinary use of the 
geoenc article seems implied. In Kordheiner, 1720, LI. 2, we find the following: 

*’Tli6 article is also pieQxed, by way of emphasis, to nouns not used to 
denote individual objects, but ss general terms. Ic Is thus prefixed: 

"a. To common appellatives, not designating individuals, but employed 
simply as generic tanna as applicable to any Individual or indivlduala of the class 
mentioned; In wldclt case it aervea to render promioent the nature and properties 
of Che class of objecte denoted rather than tJie objeota tliemsaives. 

" b. To material nouns used empbatlcaJIy In a general eense.” 

Under this last bead Kordlielaxer places the psas^ before us, Gen. Z!ii., i. 

7n Green 1248,8d, ” It Is said, Gen. xiii.. 2. that Abram was very rieli... 

since these are viewed as definite and well-known species of property.” The 
citation from Koidhelmer ^vea a good definition of tlie geuenc use of the mtlcle. 
TIse statement lu Green elucldatea the application of Kordbeiser. It is a more 
natural explanation of the passive than that mentioned in Muller's Grammar. 
Perhaps Muller means the same tiling; if he does. Ills language is infelidtcus. 
The article in Gen. xv/., 7, can he explained by reference to Nordhelmer, 
720, XL. 2b, just as well as in the preceding passage. Tlie use of the article after 
3 in compansons Is pat by many grammarians under the head of genetic article. 
The note in Keha’s editiou of Hnpfeld on Pa. xvii., 12, translated also at the 
foot of page 88 of Ewald's Hebrew Syntax, shows that we must regard this use 
of tiie article as In a strict sense the generic use. Tie last edition of Qeaenlus' 
Grammai' acquiescea. It recalls to be pressed Chat the inslaucea Just discussed need 
any different explanation frum the generic article as used after ^ comparationls. 

I Sam. xvir.,84 in thus explained in Green 248,M: "In 'spealemg of the 
invaslou of Ids father's fioclce, David says >lcui, and 311^. the bear, 

came, 1 Sam. xvii., 84, because lie thinks of tliese aa tlie enemies to be expected 
iindei* the circumstmices." This is in accoid with i 246,8, Uie article is used to 
partlcularlts an object spoken of ” when it Is obviously suggested by the circum¬ 
stances.” Nonllielmer, f 72fl. U. 1. states tlie same usage as follows: “In Hebrew 
an ankle is fieqiieiitly prefixed to a noun which, idtiiougli not otherwise directly 
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apecifled, is deflmte in the writer'e naind, and wliich, owm$ to the context, or to 
a ceueiad of exietii^ ueagM and dmunsUnoes, is also rendered defl- 

uiteby the use of the article to the mind of the reader." Tine «ae of the arUcIe is 
not generic, but restrictive. To the writer it aeema a more adequate explanation 
{or both Cien. yiv., 18 end l Sam. xvii., 8*. 

It is but juat to add that EwaJd I 277 r refers to these two passages m encli a 
way that we are probably to i^gard his explanation as that of the generic article. 
AJso Nordbaimer. In a foobnote under the eecticm quoted above on the generic 
article (720. II. 2sl, gives tiie same explanation cf 1 5am. xvji., 84 that Is found 
Id Mullet Tills is, Indeed, e peculiar use of the generic artiole, if there be such 
a uee, and may perhaps tlirow a side-light on the bf laa. vu., 14. The 

use of tiie article to restrict or deteimlne the noun as especially connected with 
the ciicuoiBtancee of liie subjet of discourse,paiticularly as urtiwpnl, u»ol, prop*-, 
M««cry, apected, and eiiflUai, is ause of the article which ia only imperfectly 
recc«nised Tlie use is as much rhetorical as syntactical. The syntax of Green, 
and the yet more complete discusaion In Nordheimer give a satisfactory statement 
of this use of the article. In Gewnius, Ewald and kiiUet this use is ovexlooted. 
Indeed it le s matter of serious regret (to teachers, at leaat) tbet a manual, 
otherwise so loll and symmeCiical as Midler's Hebrew Syntax, should be almost 

totally ^ent on the uae of the article, F- Dayio, 

' ■ Banffo)*. 

Additisnal Aramaic Words in the Kew Irelanicnt.—In hie Qrammatik it* 
Profeesm Kaotaacb gives an excellent Ust of Aramaic 
words aud senWncos found in ths New Testament (see also Ubsrajca. pp. 108 
sqO. But it seems that the learned auOior bas overlooked a few words. We 
may be pennltted to complement his list by the following: 

8APPH1IU.-S«r9ew (Acts v., 1] = ihe bmufiful. The correspondiJig 

masculine name mentioned in Talm. MeM 

qaton, fol. 11, a. 

BBTBPiiAOE.—(Matt. XXI,, 17, and elsewhere) = n’3 of 

figt 8o Winer, Zltto, DeUtascli, and others, liethphage, a place very near to 
Jerusalea, Is also often msationed io the Jewisli literature of the fl«t centuries 
of the common era. The name, however, is as often spelled ’JKQ HO “ 'Jfl 
See P'jatim 83, h; Babba M'tri'a M. a; SifjA Nina. sec. l&l; Toeiphta P-saljim 
chap, vm-, and many oUier passagee. But why shall we tranalat© BeApAapc by 
AoMc rtf f\ftt 'Jfl taeaiig unripe figs oruTfWjx giapee. If ws adopt UKD as the 
correct spelling, we must give up that translation altogetiier, and another one 
must be looked for. Was perhaps Benjamin Mujspbis on the right track when 
lie (in hia Additamenta to tl>e s. v. ’Ji<0 HD) wpltiiied 'JKS ^ ^ 

denved from the Greek fnjrA- lo wf f 

BBTBAyr.—(Matt, xxi., 17, «id elsewhere). Wae perhaps the Pales- 
tijiian Araro^c original of this name *= ^ jwtaly f A place by 

that name, it is true, is nowhere mentioned in ths literatuis of the Jen's; but this 
may be accidental. And the rendering of the name in the Greek gospels makes It 
plausible tliat tlie original Aramaic name was that given above. It was a fanciful 
guess of I^tfoot to Identify the Betbany of the New Testament with PO. 
a place mentioned several times in the Jewisli literature of Uie first Cbristimi 
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c«ntuiie0, aa, for inoUnca, in P*5ftU'P> *5 Hullin £8> a; Babha Mot^a 88, a (Iti 
VThlch latter place the name Ifi spelled U’H fi*3)> «tc., and to translate that name 
b; house doUt< Winer (in his HnHMorterhKK a. v.l, Sltto { Qydop. <if 
Sheuii. s. T.), ileabauer (Xe Oteyrayhe du IWmttd p. 180), sod others, have 
adopted the guess of Xj^tfoot as conact. So also did Delltssch; for, In his 
Ksbrsw translation of toe New Testament, lie oonstentiy rendeia Betliany by 
most hesitate to consider the talmudlcnl Betb*hui£ as equiv* 
alsnt to Bethany. 1& the first place, the exact location of Bstb*lna^, though ui 
close neighborhood to Jerusalem, la not so very cerUdjn Secondly, 
would liavebeen ti'ansUterateO diftereutly, wid would not appear as "Bethania.'’ 
As to the meaning of »Jin HO *>/ remerbed that the lal- 

mudlcal 'J'H' > shortened foira of ’3»nK> om»a not duies In general, but wily 
wmpe dates. PBLeEKTHAL- 

_ . — Oh<co{^. 

The Relii^oii of the Kawites.—Tliis chapter (iti.), closely related to that on 
toe Language of toe Kossites, wUl discuss somewhat more fully than it does the 
first sixteen lines of Raesam’s Kassite>Semitle glossary, which are as follows: 


1 Si. i lluifii.‘ Moon-god” 

4.8a- ab llu Sama&.•gun-god” 

8. 5d-ri-ia. ai ilu gsma&."Sun-god” 

e. ub-ri-la- ad lluUSm&n.”Ajr-god” 

7, hu-«tl- ha llu Riiuiu.' Ai^god” 

8. ma-rad- da9 llu Adar..“GodAdar” 

p. ffl- dar llu Adar.“GodAdar” 

10. ‘ga- U ilu Gu-la.-'Goddess Oula” 

n.ka-mul- la iln fe-a.“Water-god” 

IJ. Sh-gs- ab iluNIrgal.“Licm-god” 

18 . Sd-BS-mu. ua ilu Nfirgal ilu >uaku j Uis awn-day sun” 

14. dnr llu N'csgnl.“Uon-gpd” 

18. ^u-nur ra ilu ? V V .“God Merodach... » 

10. cnl-rJ-sl- Ir ilu Billet."Goddees Beltis” 

The glossary beglus wito the names of twelve Kaaeite divinities, of which the 
first two ore vet wantliig. Tliat the national god of the Kasaites stood iu the ftist 
line ia to l>e accepted os certabi, and that this god probably bore the name Kai In 
was already shown ou pegs 29.i If theae were the twelve hlgliest divinities of the 
Kaeeites, tlis goddess S dm alt’s, ^tiusli’u, tlie goddess of the snow-posks, 
may liave folbwed in tbs sseond line, us she is expressly mentioned as a tiiisf 
divinity of tos land Namar, and, /nitlier, also appears hr veiy does connection 
wito the great god of toe Kassitee, ^uhauiunn. Csnerally spenking, this 
Kawlle dlvjnity-llst is not exhaustive. Si b u - « names of Merodach, 

is wauiiog; also Hardai and Bugas, If these, as ia moat natural, lepressut 
names of gods; arid, CuaJIy, Harbd, the name of Uel.aswell as DuniiS, it 
the last is not only a sort of by-name of one of tlie twelve pest gods. 

TJm order of aucceselon, Moou-god, Sun god. Air-god (linea 8-7), la the usual 
one iu tlie Auyiiau texts. Vid. Tig. I., 8-111, etc. 


\vaDtlni 


• .V jrod K u 0 eu le kttMtad by (he awne of « kinf ol tbe SemJtle-Kuslu perloC iuoaUuiiod wn 
l>. 1& IbaiB.. vl«. Ml llu Kai.Bu-u-aaei8-abu. It Eassu waitbe uatlonal«Dd of tfaa ooepie 
of Kaasu, wo bavo a concurrence o( (be name of a people aoU sod as In (bo asce of 

a.aaui', asur. aM, perbapa, Susan, BuiloaX. 
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Hebrajca. 


By the Kaesitoa the godi^dar vm called MaraddaS 8) or Qldar (lijie 
9). As regards tbe nature of the Bab.^Aseyr. god Adsr, there Is etU) great obecu' 
tlty, although the cuneiform Uteratare has long since giTen us the rij^t due. 
Thegod Adar, which, with its two oft-occurring ideographs Pat «d Klc lb, 
is preferably deslguaCed as the "Decider” (Entsdeider) or "Lord of deoiBtvn^^ Is 
the god of the all-consuming and scortoblng Sonth- or Koouday-siA} In resUty, 
the n m e divinity as the Sun-god, however, only when viewed from Ita exclusively 
destructive side, as the destroying, devastating Sun-Aamea. Also the Flia go<l 
Nusko, who is preferably named mil Ik mllkl iliui rahdtS, "the ono who 
has the power of decision among the great gods'' and Is also expressly attested as 
the god of Che South- or Koonday-sun, is in reality one with the god Adar.^ That 
Saturn, Bab. Kaivlnu, b directly dedicated to the god Adar, is easily intelligi¬ 
ble. Ador, IribU (the Flie-god), Kusku, Mabk-Uoloch are, in reality, the same 
divinity; and the fact that the inhabitants of the Sun-dCy, Sippar-Sepharw^, 
burned tbelr cliildien with fire, in honor of Adraromelech, t. e. Adarmalik, "Adar. 
the decider,needs no riirther commentary (2 Kgs. svif.. 81). Finally, it is of 
special Interest that our Xaeaite-Semitlc glossary (line 18) proves also tlie god 
N6rgal as identical with Kueku. This also Is easy to be explained. The Hon, 
under whose likeness the god NIrgsl is worshiped, is the symbo] of the destructive 
Sun-flsme, and as the fourth month, the hot month Tammils, Is dedicated to the 
god Adai', so the lion is that sign of the zodiac in which the sun is found In the llftli 
month, which last,tbro;^b Its Sumenan ideograph, is placed In closest connection 
with the fire. Ad e r (Kuskn) and NSigal otherwise show a number of traits wbicli 
still reveal their ori^al identity. As the Assyriaiia woithlped their ^'8rgal,’' 
so the Kaseltes their ^ugamuna, chiefly as the god of War and of Die Chase, 

After Adsf follows, as frequently in tlie Bab.-Asayr. texts hia wife, the god- 
dees Oula, Kaseite Ha la (Une 10). She bears, in the Bab.-Assyr. cunslfoim 
texts, tlie by-names "the gre^ mistrees,'' "the wife of the god of the Noonday- 
auD.” " the mother," " the bearer of the black-headed creaturee ” ( 1 . e. men)," the 
mistress who awakens the dead," etc. 

The two signs dir-is in line 18, which follow the fiequently-iised ideograph 
for Uie god Uetodach, 1 do not understand. 

The Bnbylouian goddess designated in line 16 by the idec^aph for bdUu, 
" mlstrees," who is placed to conespond with the Kaesite goddees M1 r isi r, Is at 
once to be imderstood as the goddess BelUe, i. e. Iltar, the evening star. But as 
Ueltls (as well as Aniinit, the goddess of tlie morning star) is, in reality, one with 
I3ur, tiie Venu»atac, and liter, on the other hand, Is often confounded with 
Neul (Kaii^), who oiigiually only persoutfled a special quality cf the goddess 
Utar—perhaps, as a bow-armed huntreea-^so may the Kosette goddvsa Miritlr 
uonfldeDtly be set over against the Babylonian Iltar-Naui. It uould well 
correspond to tJils that the records of Die glftaof KsbucLsdneasai’l., on the one 
liaud, make mention of the Uoon-god Sin and bdii t ilu Alc-ka-di, "the mis¬ 
tress Akkad," i. e. perhaps Uter-Ammit of Agsdl, as divimtiee of the house 

I Tli« UJentiiyof rb«fIre-tod Qlbil loCthotoC NusXu U coadocleur by the HymniV. k. 
se, Mo.S, tne » ea^phsuoally eontmcd '>y the fkblo published In my "aseyrtxcM Jx>«eettcecXo.' 
Iited. p. K, UDder the (lelc "GoeUor uad Qeetteniablep.'' 

s For Kencal se the tod of ^'er, see Sehn. OU. ri. where he is celled sur cumbhrl, "Klutof 
tUu Uonlcet or War” aridebleHr III. A ft, No. 1. Ol)V. 1 sq.: For Ncrgel u elen Adui, tcod Of Uic 
clieec, wo, e, fTlf. VT., 51 
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Habbui; OD the oUier aide, of SilmeU'a. Rdmiii, Xdrgkl aod llu Xa^na'a, i. e. 
X a n &. ae dirinltiee of the land 2fainar. 

The religion of the Kaesitee, as rapreeented accordiog to our glossary, has, 
perhaps, oot remained fi'ee from tije fnOuesoe of that of their new home. Dabylo* 
Ilia. However, that the Easaites worshiped the Moon, Son, Storm, Thunder and 
Lightning, Fire aud Water ae gods, and that they, in the goddeee of the snow* 
covered mountain tops, have origuiated a goddess peculiar to thenselvea. Is, at 
all events, certain. But wliether this worship of a goddess corresponding to the 
Babylonian Csula, or of a god Merodach, ia older tlian their removal Into Babylo¬ 
nia ie doubtful. Proper names, at least, as HsrbiUbu. i. e. “Lord (Bel) is 
Merodach,” appear to me to be Kasaite only In Clielr outer sliell, and, as far as 
their msMilug Is concerued, to liave cleaily arisen on Babylonian soil.—FriedncA 
£f$lils«eh in "DU 5proche der 


A Chaldee Hynia by Israel Kagsrs. 

<no POO&. who lived la Oe leuer pert of EM efxiMoth cenuiry. was eu«Sve of OftCDiMCU ano 
died M lUbbl iB Qasib He wm very in bis piodueuoua. Soine of tbem bevo consider* 

eble merit.. It vIU be noiloed tbettbe brmn h(^re foUowlos hu tbe poet's name u tn 

ecKwtlc.) 

0 '?^, [oi n’ 

{<;5‘7o "i'to kj'ts Kin n3K 
xjnDni Tinning 

]91i? nst^ 

tna’K^np ^'7 

ryy 

VP'PO) 

;’3’32f rip!K;9n 'ri39 

fopK i»je^ "OJi ’H' )i 

Kniani np! n'rn 
Knv-^’oiso n: 

KniSj ijip n! p9Ki 

k;dk nnns n 

j»e/-np 

i^rnn pnrr np n nnK 
!'iriTiVp‘ir 
K^siK^’n* Knn,?: o'?twno 





The lusUtute of Hehnw.—Tlie orgaiilsaUoQ blown kei'elofore m '' Tlir 
Ameiicaa loBtiCute of Hebrew,’* will hereaftei be called ^'Tlie IiiinJliite of 
i^Ubmw.” TillslnsUtute>” as will ^pear fiom the etatemmt made in tbe 
plement to tbie uumber, includes, as meiobere, tbirty'Seven profesaon» of Hebrew 
and of related deparbseiits. Tlie Scliools of the “ Institute ” will be The Corree- 
poiideuca School of Hebrew*, and ttie Summer Schools held at I’hikdslpbia. 
Chicago, at some point in Kew ilngUmd, and at Cliantanqiia, 

It is but reaeonable to inquire, What *17111 thin oi^iuilsaUuo necoiupHsb ? 

It wUI eventQall; raise the standaid of scholanihip in Clie Old TestAmenl 
depiii*tment of tlic theological seminaries. If oiilj a small proi>ort1on of tbe men 
about to enter the sembary have acquiiad beforehand a kiuiwledge of Hebrew, a 
great thing wiU have been nocomplished,—provided, uf cunrae, this pi«pu'aUoii is 
Uiorough. As the course of study Is arranged, it will eooii be seen that only those 
who come thus pi’epaied are able to do what they themselves deeire to do in this 
department. 

It wUl not be a long tune luttil, through the influence of Hits oigwilutUmi, in- 
atruotiou in Hebi'Cw will be faruialied by our better class of colleges, Tliere cau 
only be offered tu’o objections to tills .* Ute difficulty of sectiring and defmyiiiK the 
expenses of a suitable itisCiucdor, ?utd tlie fact that already tliK college course 
includes too niucli. But such objections ate bybomeaos insuperable. If tliei*(> 
Is demand for this histriictiuu. the coUegee *wiil be compelled to furnish it. It 
will be the work of *' Tbe Institute of Hebrew,”and of tiioae connected with 11. to 
demonstrate that the demand exists, and indeed to assist ui oieatbig It. Tlirough 
tlie biflusnce of tlhsorgnntTacion, there will be aioused a greeter interest among 
clergymen in tlie study of Ilebinw mid tlis Ohl Testumeut. This Iiilerast has 
already been exolted $u some mca.anre; but what bus been done in tbis direction 
will appear insignificant in Che light of wbat shall be done withui five yetm. 

It can fAirly be said, tliat there ate but few organisations in existeuoe wblcb 
liuve before tliem a work, so dediuCe, so important, and so assured of success. 


The preeeut uumber of Uebridoa.—A single numbei* of a Jourjial devoted to 
the iutereste of Semitic study, with articles, notes and reviews by C. II, Tov. 
rBAW?. DBLrrwcH, B. I'tCK, 1 'aui/ Uappi’, ysA^cis Broww, J. P. I*stisu«, 
3. ?9i£zifTiiAh, P. PtfNto, C. P. and (I. K, SchOpdb, ms.v certmjjly 

be regarded ae a most valuable number. We believe tirat in America tliere is 
room for such a jonrual. Wlietbei* tiiose who ouglit to stand by tlie undeitakliig 
will do BO, remains, in part, to be seen. The April uumber wiU be tlie fourth and 
last uumber of tlie first volume. If enoouaiigement, from the ilglit sourcee. of 
the proper kind, aud In a reasonable mcasoie, Is received, tlie Alauaglng Ijlditor 
will undertake the issue of Volume II. Zf he dose not receive tliis eucourage- 
ment, be will regard tbe isaiie of Volume I. as au e>:periiuiiii(, aiul will iiol 
repeat it. 



£DrroiuAL Koiras. 


Frofeseor Haunt's lilies of ArtlulM.—'This conUdns Uie fliat of a 

series of arUclee by Profeeeor lUupt oa AseyrUo grammar. la the April nojpbei 
be will treat of Uie e-vowel In Assyriaa. In later numbers be will take up in 
orOer {!) SA« ** tAe OontonanU, (S) tiu 2foun, {8) lAe Fn<». Wlien these 

articles are completed, he will lllMwlse furnish an epitome of Ethloplc grammai. 
.•Ul this ia written wltli special leferenue to tlie ITebi^w, &u<l is designed chielly 
for those who have a knowledge of Hebrew only. It* puipose will be lo Interest 
students of Hebrew iji the Assyrian and Ktliiopic. There 1$ no scholar In tbls 
counti?, or Indeed In Europe, who is better able to carry out this plan. It Is oue 
ill which, we are assured, all readers of Keboaica will be greatly interested. 


Hebrew Texts with Kotos.—Xlieie is no lack of grammars feu the study of 
Hebrew. With each passing year one or more uew treatises appeiU' in this line. 
It is quite ra« to flud a teacher of Hebrew who has not written, or planned lo 
write, a grammar. Each generation fumisbes its score or more. But why has 
not something been done lu Uie way of editing the text of tlie various books of 
the Hebrew Bible with giummaUcsl notes, and references to a standard 
grammar After a few weeks of elomeutary drill, the student is plunged hitu 
Peutecouomy, or Isaiah, or the I^lms, with no helps, but those of the most in- 
Jurions character, vis., the King James translation aud q commontaiy. He is, ht 
thief way, ed^icated to rely upon tlie former, and is seldom able to nurke an bide* 
pendent translation; while so muoli of his time Is taken up in reading what foi 
liiB purpose is worse than tmshi tbat be fails wholly to obtain any cooelderablB 
familiarity wlUi tlte Hebrew text. The time wluch should have been used in tlie 
dose Mid critical study cd Uie text of u Psalm, for example, is given to the perusal 
of tlie compilation on tiist Psalm found in Spurgeou's " Tieasuiy of X)avid.” 

Ought we not to have editions of the moie icoporUnt books of tlie Bible witii 
auch notes as are fumislisd In connection with an edition of llomer, or Horace, 
and pel baps with a vocabulary '> How much better work, how mucli more work, 
a class would do in tbe study of Isaiali, if tiiere existed such a text. 

At H recent gathering of npbrew professoie. this question came up, end mucli 
interest was mrmifested lu it It was learned that some such work bad been 
thought of, aud Indeed planned by sevend. we not hope that some of out 
energy may be expended in tins dlreetiou, and tbat fur u time, at leaat, we may 
be spared the appearanee of another Hebrew ginmnar? 





FKOFKSSOR SITCHELl^S HEBREW LESSORS.* 


In iiotiouig A book of tUi» kind, A largec ollovaace tlian usual musl b« made 
fur the perwviX Teaclien duler in tlieii capacity aud in tbeir methods, 

A book whicL suite cue would be oo at all to another. It is moreoTer difC- 
cultto test a text-book tboroiiglily witliout use iu tUe olasa-room, iu fact even a 
year's trial might be insufficient to bring oat all its merits. Especially is this the 
case where a new book disphtces one long familiar to the teacher. It la possible 
tliat the book before us would stand tills test and so reverse some of the Judg* 
aents expi'ossed below. It need hardly be said, therefore, that the present 
reviewer expresses ouly an opinion formed by careful reading of the book—and it 
will give him giAat pleasuiv to be convinced timt bis opinion Is viTong—wherever 
it is unfavorable to the book. 

It Is not uniformly uufavomble. however, and such an impression would be u 
mistake. There ure featuies of conspicuous excelleuce which ought to receive 
due me&tlOTi. One of these is tlie handsome dress in which It appears. We have 
rarely seeu u Hebrew book, or a soUool book of any kind, so well printed. The 
binding Is tasteful also, and tbe whole raake*up calculated to euhanoe the repute* 
tioii of the publisliers. Tiie printing seema to be correct; we have not reed all 
the exercises to be suie. or the vocabulary. In what we bare read we liave 
noticed but a single inatance of error, and tiiat was only the lose of a Hsl^m (p. 
57, hue 18)—a kind of accident (tlie breaking off of a point] almost unavoidable. 

A question ought to be raised just here, however. Ought a lesson book to be 
so haiidsomel; priuted ? We think not. If (that Is to say) the cost of tbe book is 
uicieaaed. The studeuit needs many books. To the luge proportion of our theo¬ 
logical students the ooet of text-books Is sometliing of a burden. The difference 
between tv's) dollois and oue dollai as tbe price of a ginmaiaT would enable the 
student to bnyanothM book, and tills other book migliCwell be ojie extremely 
useful lo him. (Teaeuins' grommai iti the last edition (by Kaiilssch) Is put at tlie 
list price of four Uavka (a dollai', or rutlier a Itttle less) and the usual discount 
(VII be hnd from this. The '* Usbujigsbuch” wliich goes wIUi it costs SS cents; 
btmek's gnimmar, witii exercises, costs 62 cents. 1 know it will be said there are 
various leasoiis for tikis. Kut suielyChe discrepancy is too great One of 
jiiduciikg the siM of such n book would bs to leave out tho Chrestomatiiy, i. e., the 
bcriptiire selections and their vocabuhiry, Tlieie is no reasou wlty a cIhss that has 
gone through m elemeiitary grammar shendd not be put at once into the Ilible 
with the lexicon In htuid. 

In tbe plan of tike ' Lessons'* ue notice with apinuval tiie giving of u UIbUucI 
chapter to the Kubjfwt of nete sf/Uubtru. Tlij.s le one of the points obecuie to the 

* Ukskkw LKMtoAS: ■ book roi' U«i^iincnL. Uy H. <i, MticliBik, Pli. 1>., Prufecujr in die 
Of TUculow'vf Jk«(on Uitlvershr. Bostun' HvUh efr Cli- IIM. vJ nnd lU And «)• 
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banner, auil tlie teftdier caimot bring it up too ofttn No more effective way of 
enforcing it cou15 l>e foimd than that taken by Dr. Uitchell—giving a separate 
chapter to it with illustrative examplea. The sacoe i» trus of the lesson on Uie 
ortKoUms prepositions, and of the one on the s>called vstIjaI particles. In boUt 
these cases the learner is apt to be confused, and he needs special iustruotiou aa 
we dnd it here pven. 

We we also favorably tmpieased with the J'Iju of giving some imvocaliseU 
passages-I>r. Mitchell pilnta the book of Until wilhont piiintB. For toe more 
advanced BtudeiiV reading wltliout points Is a valuable exercise. Tlio unpointed 
sentences in tlie lessons (beglimlng on UU) seem well calculated to lead up 
to the coutiuuons text. 

And now we linve uotne questions to luise on ^toints whlck strike us less 
favorably. Hebrew teacbeit may not about them—perliups it would be well 

if they could be discussed by others than ourselves in order to mutuid edification. 
Flirt, in regard to the vowel letters. Would it not be well to rouke tlje statement 
about ’AlSpli a little ilifferent In form from the otlieis? The elatoment is 

The Hebrews originally liad no signs to represent vowels •, when, therefore, 
they wished in certain cases to express such sounds, tiiey used some of the con¬ 
sonants foi' the purpose. The ambiguity of these letters led to tiie invention of 
distinct cltaracters. 

]. The consonants thus used were. sic. , „ 

" stood for a wlien Uils vowel (mrely) needed a reineseutHtive, eepeciaUy 
lu the middle of a woid; someUmea aim for oUier vouvls *' (p. b). 

Ill the Qrrt place, tlie sentence i-elutiiig to distinct cbaincters (points) ought to 
be removed to u later paragraph. It is only oonfuxing where it now stands. 

Secondly, it must be very pussling to Uie student to read that Uie same letter 
wns used occasionally for one vowel aiul occasiourtJy lor another. Lastly, it 
oouveyfl a mistaken Impression to say that Uie Hebrews over eW Uiis letter to 
express these vowel suuuds. The casM in which is need (appsireutly) as u vowel 
ui e all cases in which It was at one stage of tlie language a consonant and sur- 
vlve<i in spelling (as in our own allejit letters) after It became quiescent. Xu 
example, we can hnnlly doubt that we have u form at one time pro¬ 
nounced 0riJ<3; *0 CW 

all such tnsbiiices Uie was not used as a vowel, but tlie iffunniiciction clionged 
after tlie form of the words was fixed. 'J'he words are very lure (Itken'lDK^) 
which, by n false analogy, this letter Iihs been Introduced as a vowel letter. Opin¬ 
ions will di/Ter of courw as to bow ouch of tliia should be stated to the beginner. 
Oui own observation is tliat students will have dealer ideas of the who)* enhiect 
If ttie historic process is laid before tlicm somewhat fully. 

An elementary grammai' should be clear. On tlie wlinle I’l ofewor >lltcliell*s 
statemeula arc easy to iiudensUmd. Exceptions aie tlie following: 

"In such a case the word represented by the consonants is called kthibh 
('Witten') while Omt repiwiiteil by the vowels, and Mud f« mo. 

is callwl k'r! (‘ read')". 

The words we liave Italicised 8) lould surely be " whose coiisniianto ure naially 
found in Uie margin,'’ for just above the nurd la ;»poken of as rF^>)«and«l by ccii- 


> Z>r. U iielioll CMS eot nay that ibuy cliuw ibo vowol luitans toi> fIH h |iuti>um!. Uut tbU InuireS' 
Wua wlU ahaostloCTltabLybe nvule u|wn a stvdeiie who is aeou«tr4Tire tw ihUik or (be %'owob) iw> 
leitorsliks the conaooantt. 
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souants. Evan with fhfg cban^ the sentence needs to be expanded, in order to 
give a good idea of t)ie phenomena under dlsoaeslon. 

** The dagheA le often omitted from other letters when the; are followed by a 
vooal sb'we, yet not from 3, J, n* (lius be 

aiTeeted.” 

Some otUei' woi'd than would be better Ijere. 

'*lt[a ay liable! niay have two [consonants at the begumb^]. but no more, 
tcUiwul «n itl^nening wntel. Iti the latter cess, however, tlie pronunciation of 
these coQSonftQta le asalated by the intioducUon of a ah*wa.” 

The words in italics ought to be omitted altegetiier. The sUtemeut oonceru- 
Ing tlie is mlsleadiug. The student having learned here that this sign is 
introduced to assist in the pronunciation of tlte consonants (todowldcli it has a 
sound of its own) is soon informed that there is such a thing aa a sQtnt S*vl. It 
would be better to make a general statement that the S'w& was Invented to denote 
tiie absence of a full vowel, and tiien to ahow when it is vocal and when it is silent. 

Vinf. Uitchell describes syllables as fimpU and mfxedy dividing the latter Into 
closed and intermediate. We prefer tlie terms open, ftaV'-open and dosed, because 
die; are descriptive. 

A laical innovatiou is made in the Ueatmejit of the verb. The stems are 
reduced to five b; putting the two passive forms with tlieir reepectlve actives. 
The usual namae Qil, >rrpb*ul, etc., are discarded, mid the five species are nnm> 
bered, as in the usunl Arabic gnumnaia, 1., U., etc. Mow we are not convinced of 
the desirability of this Inuovatlon. Conformity to the Arabic grammar would be 
well enough if the caees were alike. But tlie cases are not alike. Arabic regu¬ 
larly makes a paeaive to all tlie active species, and indeed on occasion it can make 
a passive to the i^exive Ri>ecies. It is not 80 In Uebrew. The passive of tbe 
atmple stem lias disappeared, and the reflexives have themselvee become passive 
ill meanhig in a large proportion of cases. It seems to us better, Userefore, either 
to reduce the stems to Ibrue.each liaving (theoretioaU;) a passive and a middle 
voice, or else to range all seven forms side by aide, as Is the traditional method. 
Tills being done, v’e should not be stienuous as to tbe teclioical names. Tbe only 
point to be considered is tliat the names lu e alieady estabilelied. The student can 
read iio<ithei’ Hebrew grauimar with proflt uitboiit knowing tliem, be will And 
tbeco In hie lexiocu on evary i»age and they will meet Ids eye whenevei' he takes 
up a critical commeiibuy. Fm these reasons it would be better to Introduce Uiem, 
Hi least iu a subordinate way, in every grummai. 

The exeicises in reading Hebrew and translating ISnglisb Into Kebreu'are 
copious—possibly too copious, but tliat is a fault easily remedied. It seems to us 
tbat longer sentences might be introduced earlier In the book. A large part of 
the exercises consist of single words. This is more w'eansome ta the student 
than if he ))ad sometliing more connected. Tlien tlie reel unitwltli which we 
liave to deal in learning a language Is the sentence. Some of Prof. Mitchell's sen* 
tehcee seem to us not bapiHiy chosen— as Illustrations, that ih, of normal Hebrew 
syntax, 

A^id now, in closing, u fev' general questions. Ought we to make a difference 
in tlie souud of ^Sglidl, as Is done by cm author, who mskes It correspond to e lu 

Or (when written pteiif) in Oitrtl Is it correct to say tliat a lielpiug*vowel 
{p. A| “does not always cause Uie removal of D&gl>csli-I«iic and Uie silent d'wS? 
ill other words, does not the fact that the point in does not cause tbe 
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remoT&l of tlie da^besb prove tbat It ebouJd be classed ratber as a Pitbi[b*^u^ve 
than Ad a belph^ vowel ? Is It not too broad to saj (p. 14) that the BelatlTe Fro- 
noun (f Particle) Is “usuol^ supplemented by a personal pronoon representing 
the antecedent ?*’ This atatsment is not very clear without Uluetntive exanplee, 
wbicb are not given either in direct connection with it or in the exerciee which 
follows. Is it tnis that (p. 47) “a construct followed by a definito genitive may 
be either definite or indefinite V" We bavs on the other hand the impression tliat 
a construct followed even by an nodefined genitive is to some extent d^oite. 

Is ihs eon of A king as distinguished from p a son of a king. In 
the verb with snfllxes sliall we soy (p. 64) tbat F\^rO vowel 7 Is it 

not rather true that the suffix U attached diiectly to that vowel, as in 
fn the notes Ip. $6} tlia point in ^ in the word called a depes/r. Is it 

not really a MKppto • 

The Syntax wonld be made eleares' by a few examples. There Is no hint that 
the verbs with a double medial are found uncontiacted as well as contracted In 
tike simple epedes. II. P. Smith. 


HlSTOftISCH*KJUTISCHB8 LBHEUEBStJDE DER HEBRAISCHBN SPRlCHB.* 


Tho author of title grammar U one of the most active among the younger 
generation of Semitic acholais in Germuiy. A namber of philological and theo¬ 
logical works have shown lilm to be a man of rare erudition In tbis department, 
and of indefatigable industry. Hla best-known writings are probably hiB‘*£>e 
criticae Saerse argumento e linguae legibua repetito,’' published in IS79, and his 
'* OffinbtxrtmgiijtifTiff d/t Alien T^rtomenfci,” published in 1SS2, while hJs 
both in Eebrew and Ztlilopic. have proved him well aeqaainted with the minutie 
of the dialects. Naturally we expect that a gnunmar from sucli a source would 
have rare merits, and In this we are not disappointed. It is true that no gram* 
marian of the Hebrew language can hope, at this date, to enlarge the materials of 
which a grammatical systfic is to be constructed; nor are the modifications of 
the traditional text, made by a closer ciitieal study of the Uaasorab and other 
tUds, of such a character and extent us to offer tiie grammarian new mattei; of any 
importance, as is altown by tbe texts Issued by Baer and Debteseb. Onr Hebrew 
grammaia can, accordingly, differ only in manner and metliod. but not is matter. 
A new eandidaie Is tiiie cuii hope to rec«vo recognition aod favor only by a 
new and better arrangement and more rational explanation of the data and facte 
of the language. And in this r^vd Ebnlg’s work has some featuree that entitle 
its author to the thanks of Semitic and OldTeaUment students everywhere. 
Especially 1$ tliere oue important oliaractetistic in which bis book is distingoiahed 
from all the rest and in which he supplies something that scholars have been in 
need of for a long time. To read only tills or that grammar of Hebrew, one gets the 
Impression that there are no points of doubt or debate in the whole field, and that 
none of the phenomena of tiic language admit of more tbau one explanation, the 

• Hmoeiscir’KBmeuuM LsiraoBSicoaB ssa HuKAjacusK SraAcm. Uti uawp &m1«. 
buoK wt QlmbS une dis uidnitn Auicriustea tuegewOenet v. Dr. FrMrlca BCobtU Kcealt. 
LInnUat uad ^^ntdeesat d«r ThaMogia «n der Cnlroivltaet L«t^, Bnt* HattfU: Uhre 
von dorScbrlfi, d« AuMpTeob«.SeiQ Proaoaien und d«m VerfrutD. L«)pdf: J, C. Hlarlcb*‘wb« 
huoftbindhifv. leei. nopp. ev«. 
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on« ofler^d by Oie author wo happen to be reading. That such ia not the true 
state of albiie is known to all who have gone a little beyond surface Investi¬ 
gation; and that the different giammaiiaoB do cot explain the facts of the 
lacgof^ in the same way. but that each baa Ida theory here and his bn>othe^s 
there, la known to all who have taken the trouble to compare two or more of 
the larger Hebrew grammars. Tet In all of these grammars, from the days 
of Geseniue on, the method has been in vogue of simply glvir^ the explana¬ 
tion that best suited the author, taking no consideration or making no mentiou 
of what other authors have thought on these points. This ratlier one-aided 
method we find in all our laiger grammatical systems. ESuig, in this regard, 
supplements all of his predeoeesors by stating fully and clearly, on all points, 
tlie s^arus contnuersia, giving Uie reasons pro and con wherever different views 
have been given by grammarians. He thus ^ves a vast amount of valuable 
information; and this ie of such a character as to stimulate the student to 
further study and to Independent invsetlgation. On debatable ground he <^tes 
the authorities from Qjrohi on, and then gives the reasons for bis own conclu¬ 
sion la the luaCter. This principal peculiarity of the work has brought with 
It a leegtliy discussion of points that are elsewhere not brought out so prom¬ 
inently, as, for instance, tbe use of the the discussion of which reaches 
from p. to 40; tbe pronunciation of tbe QimSf-liS^dpb, from 90 to 111. As 
tbe book grew out of tbe author's work in the school-room, he has elaborated 
espedally those points wliich cause the student the greatest trouble. In this 
maonar be has endeavored to combine practical utility with a philosophically 
correct method of investigation, namely, the historical and analytical. It is 
to be hoped that Ednlg's work will be completed in tbe near future. Olshausen 
did not live to write a Syntax; Stsde haa promised to do so, but has not done 
It; we have uotbiog uxliauative and thorough in the Syntax of the language 
sim^e Jilwald'a work. Certain it is that the researclies in the Indo-European 
languages and the comparative method will offer a fine field for the student 
of Hebrew Syntax. From the iudnstry of Ebnig In the past we have reason 
to hope tlmt he will not disappoint ua as did the others. 
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THE CYIINBEH OF NEBHIADNEZ2AE AT NEW TOM.* 

By J. r. X. O’CowwoB. S- J.. 

ProftMOr IB ffooditock GollesQ, MirylMi. 


H&vios learndd that a coQecUon Qf cimeitom inseriptiODd bad arrived at tbe 
Metropolitan Museum of Art,>Tew York, I vlsitod tbe Uuaeum daring the ino&th 
of August, 1884, to examine tbe new colIeoUon and to piaotica toeing tbe cuneU 
form contract tableta at tbe eaet end of Uie building. 

Among tbe valuable pieces of tbe new coUecUon was a ooneifomi Babylonian 
Cylinder. Upon expressing a wiab to copy it, I was informed it conld be done 
only on two eoodltiona. Tbe first was tbe permiesloo of General L. P. dl Cesnola, 
Director of tbe Mueeum; the second was tbe permisaloo of the owner of tbe 
coUeorion, ae it was not yet Museum property. With kindly courtesy, facility for 
study and tbe privilege of copying the Cylinder was granted by tbe Director of 
tbe Museum. Mr. Bernard Uaimon, the actual owner and original collector, also 
consented with the rteCnction that no publication should be made until tbe pur¬ 
chase of the Cylinder by tbe Museum. 

I began my work of copytog the inscription in tbe Museum 00 August 2Ttb, 
and completed it daring the first week of S^tember. 

On October 7Ch, a communication was sent to me, by tbe £>ireetor*8 orders, 
that tbe Cylinder was now Museum property and the pubUcatiou open to me, but 
no restrictions would be plsced on any one, and a cast would be forwarded as soon 
as possible. Towards tbe end of October 1 received a cast of tbe Cylinder, with 

• The toUowioa is ao ajrplintttoo of ta« storenatod nforwues ie (Jm trtJQlo: 

1B., JT A. ni B, IV B., V A » WAJ. • Cuno(yOfm Iwr^<ion» of ITcobm ^«<s. BIr Konry 
RewliesoB. Tba aumonis before BnUKUostotMToloao: after, tbe psse. (Londro. USl-iWlS- 
sat IMI.. Ami'- Loot. ■ yrtadrloh DellOMb, dmvriaAa Lssatuseto <L«lpds. 1SI&} Del, 
Amv'. 8UML ■ Friedrlfib DeliBSCt, AMtnrths SEudlm. fLelvus. in«.) Wo kv d«s f^iro* 
dteir a PrtadjIobDeiiUsoh. (LelpsiC.IW ) ASET.-Paul Saimt..^a*vriiBfte9i(rwr«SEaeZee. 
•sartfElaSe. (Lalpda, ISSI-SL) StO. • Paul Eaupt, SiwiwOctofUMgWnotSMao. (LalpSg, ins.} 
BAL. ■ Paul RBQpt.BrUrUfUBSi>rAnvnacAen Lcmhahre. (1S&) SAT. = Ebarbard Bebradar. 
ZHe t»nd das AKe TWonwAb (Gtesscu. ISO.) >T«b. » Zwertptfm ysbMcftaginiffffr. 

1 B.. eiS4a. Met. Bab. » CM4ader>liiM«pUon /foov BsbvZen. I R., Si. Mo. 1 Mob. touv. ■ OvlM* 
eoMMmpUon 1 A. ( 1 . Mo. i. Tig. I.loW >9 Tt^vOmr. L wa. Leu. fLelpfig. 

IStOO Barg. CyL ■ BotM O. Lyeo. EsdacMyoetU ga^an'i. (Letpslg, 1893.) Manaitb = Jfaeud 
Sold lonUBS AJairimn& <Paila AVAAW. s J. N. SmsmaJar, & J- AIp b obsaKto r«r. 

MtdmOs da-Asnrrtie^eii uad Xttodttsfim ClAlpalg, ISSS-SS-St-tf.) AUVW. * J, F. 

ScraMmaJor. 8. J.. AUbabvtoUKhan Vemosge ota WtcrUa. (BotHb. ISB) Cost. nb. 17 Fab. = 
I. M, ewoMOialer. 8. d.. CnMriKt WiUt, ITIb >air o/ MobonUluS. (LeodOB. USE) 
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a note aUting tbat the (list one made \rw forw&ided to me aceording to prorniee. 
AAer taking precnutioos to be aseuied that the teirt was as perfect as could be 
under the ^xcumataccee, the traoslatloo v&s announced on November 17th. 
With the fall text In band, I began the work of traoslation and coUatlon mtb 
other Babylonian texts, and towards the end of Pecetober the work was com¬ 
pleted. 

The writing, in the peculiar Babylonian archaic character, is divided into 
three sections. On the t«rTa*cotta cylinder, a smooth band, unmarked by cbm> 
ters, nmnlng from end to end, indicatea tbe beglsning of each column. ITnliXe 
the Semitic languagee, Bthiopic excepted, the Babylonian, as well as the Assyrian 
cuneiform, la read, like our English, from left to rlglit. 

This particular Cylinder is of Interest, leae from any new historical fact that 
it reveals than from its being, as far as known, the first unpublished original tbat 
has found ite way from tbat ancient empire of Babylon to tbe ^ty of 2few Tork, 
there to tell ite etory of the work of the mighty king, and confirm anew the facts 
made known by the other inscriptions of this same monarch. 

Every new document, whatever iCa value, is an additional link in the cha in 
that binds us to the history of past nations. The question is often asked, *'Of 
what practical use are tliese inscriptions For tbe Semitic student no answer 
Is required, but it maybe wortii while for these not professionally interested in 
these new and important researches to glance at tbe significance which these die- 
ooveAes and interpietations bear in the eyes of leading Assyriologists. We have 
but to look at the works of Delitsach, Haupt, Schrader, to see how this language, 
hidden for centuries, new comes forth to help us reconstruct tbe history of for* 
gotten nations. The results of cuneiform studies have given rise to a literature 
full of tbs deepest interest to men of all opinions and pursuits. These studlee 
may be looked upon from a two-fold point of view, that of philology and history; 
but both have the same end—tbe practical use of the results of Int^retatioD. 

“ Tbe exoavations of Ueeopotamla, during the last few years,” says a paper, 
read before the Philcsophteal Society of Great Britalu, “have been productive of 
especially good results. Not only has Assyrian grammar and lexicography been 
ennehed by magolficsut'finds’of bilingjai and grammatical tablets, but a con* 
sidsrable quantity of hbtory has bees made known to us through the discovery 
of Cylinders which were inscribed during tbe latter years of the Babylonian em¬ 
pire. They are peouliarly valuable, because they are the productions of those who 
lived at tbe time when the events happened which they record.” The contract 
tablete, and tbe Egibi tablets give as insigliC into the commercial affairs of Baby¬ 
lon, and reveal their great loan and banking system. Some of these contract 
tablets, or notes of legal transfer, are sow in the Kew Tork Museum. (Cf. £. A. 
Bu^e, On Ascent Jnscrip. 9f 

Aetotbe discovery of this Cylinder of >Tebucbadneesar, tbe writer learned 
the facts fro^ Mr. Maimon personally, who gave him the following details: 
Amid tbe ruins at Aboo HabLa, (the tite of Sippara, Sepbarvaim of the Hebrews, 
aitoated between the Euphrates and tbe Tigris, north of Babylon and southwest of 
Bagdad), while searching in tbe ruins and thrusting into them a spear he held In 
his hand, Mr. M^mon found considerable ie»sUuce in the loose rubbish. Work¬ 
ing the spear around the object, he found it to be of cousiderable site, and, upon 
digging it oat, discovered tills Cylinder, bearing an Inscription in cuneiform char¬ 
acters. 



Trb CVLIADBR 0^ KVBXTKADlTBBZAtt AT KBW TORK. 


The uaiDB KebuchadzittfAT baa be«R varioualy expl^oed. It 1 b found in the 
cuneiform writingB ss NabU’kudurri>uBur, whttnn aIsoNa>bi*Dv*ku*du*ur*ri*u^* 
or, (V B. ti. Cot II., S7). In Hebrew it beeomea Neb^•kbcMi^e» 6 ^, and by sne^ 
cesaive modifications and corruptiooB is written and spoken Ksbu'obad'oesser. 
Hebnebadnessor. Tbe traneitioo le easy to the tierman Kebukadnessar, and tbe 
Bnglisb Kebuobadnessar. Id the Vafievxoivticsp ot tbe SepCus 0 Qt,we find the 
oriSin of Kabuebadonoeor. (Ant. Jud. :r.f d.) The name has three elements^ 
Nftbd “ Nebo," kudurru " cro»n,” ufur “prolect'’ “Nebo, protect my crown.” 
Others g:iveto tlie word kudar, the meaning ^'landmark.” (I R. 58, ft mid 6 .) 
{Cf. Schrader, KaT. 862.) (Fleming, BaH lnd<<i inscription, p. 22 ,—Budge, 
lUcenUy Discovered InectiptiOM of yebxteUadnetmr, p. 8 .) 

The word Kebo, nebu * ”to speak.” “prophesy,” “prophet,” appears as a 
usual element in tbe names of Bshylooian Elngs, Nabopolassar, Kabu*pal*usar, 
“ ^iTeho, protect my son.” From them it passed to members of tbe royal houa^ 
bold, as the general Kebu zardan, and even to peraone whom the Babjlonisoe 
held in honor, as the Jewish captive youth Abednego, signifying “servant of 
Nebo,” so named by tbe feasbmaster of Kebuohadneetar, from the Hebrew 
“Abed,” “servant,” and “ Hebo,” which the Jews, either not undemtanding or 
rejecting through contempt, elianged to Hego. (EAT. p. 429.) This use of the 
name of tbe deity in the names of individuals, appears, aa is well kmown, in the 
Hebrew names of Che Angels. MUcbael^wbo is like God. 

Tliis would hardly be tbe place to give tbe history of Hebuebadnezzsjand bis 
works. (Cf. G. KawUnsoo, Seven JfonareAiei, Fourth Mon., c. Vlll., c, VII., 
notes 13, 28.) SofBca it to say here, that nnlike the Assyrian Kings, Asaurbanlpal 
and Sennacherib, who gloiy In their battles and couqueafcs, and in tiie recital 
thereof. Hehudiadnezzar'a chief glory. If we judge from his inscrip^ona, seems to 
be the building and restoring of the templee of bis gods. 

The temple referred to in tbe inscription with which we are concerned. Is the 
temple of F Parra, tbe temple of the Sun at Sippara. Sippara or Aboo Uahba, is 
situated on the left bank of the Euphrates, and being one of the earlier cities, the 
river Euphrates itself is called the “river of Sippar.” The name with 

varied spelling, Si-par, SHi^par. Sip-par, (IIR. 18,28, d.—T B. 28 , 89.—IIB. 48, 
ftft, a, b), and with and without determinaUve. 

Tbe god of Sippara was Samas, tbe Sun god. His temple was called E Pam, 
tlie temple of tbe Sun. Another city sacred to Samoa was Lsrsa, called in the 
nori'semitao text, bedbav'unu.fet, “ dwelling of tbe sun ” (I R. 2, Ho. 112, IV., 4,8). 
Id Semitic phonetic spelling It is found La'Sf*3a*am'kL The temple there was 
E-babhara. (2feb- (Trot-, n., 42.) (Cf- r>el., Forodiw, P. 288. Astyr. Snid., 
Akkad. Glct ., p. 174. Haupt, ASKT., p. 87, No. 41.) 

The other temples meotioned in this inscription, E-Sag^l aod E-Zida, were 
erected, the one to Merodach at Babylon, the other to Keboal Borslppa, the sister 
city of Babylon, Both were sabseqneotly restored by Nebuebadnestar- B^5ag- 
jla was the “temple of the lofty bead,” and was also named “the palace of 
heaven and earth, the dwelling of Bel, El.and Merodach,” (Neb. Bormp., I., 
) 5 ff.) E*Zida. in Assyrian, bltu kenu, means the “ everlasting dwelling. ” 

Tbe name Babylon occurs In many different forms in the Babylonian inscrip* 
tioas. Commonly it Is written EA-dlnglr-RA— “the gate of god,” Bab-Dl, 
Bibllu; ka, being tbe Akkadian for “ gate,” and dJngir, the ideogram for “ god.” 
(IV B. 12,13.) Tbe oldest noa-eemitic form appears as Tlntlr. (IV B. sa, 3 ) 
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We find th© name o£ tli© city as a pii« ideogram: (a) Ka*dlngli-C-»>(M], (Klio«, 
2. 6. IR. 4fi. Ifo. 6,2); (6} aa a pUouogTam: Barbi-lij(ki), (I R. 62, ifo, 5); {«} as 
combined ideogram and pbODogram: Ba*bl*dingir^ i. e. Ba-bt-Un. (3'eb., IT., 28). 
(Oi. Bel., Poffidiu, p. S12. Scbradet. KAT~ p. 121.) Babylon Is tbe Greek fonn 
of Babel or Bab^ili, and Ba-be) is tlie Semitic translatton of tbe Akkadian KA- 
ding)r*RA. 

Instead of tlieAsayiian ilv,m Babylonian we readdicgir; thus ilQ>3u,bla 
god, becomes dluglr-na; abu^, Ills faUier, adda-ns. The syllable ra suffixed 
takes tbe meaning, “ to,’' “for,'’ as adda>na-rn cs to Ms father. Ea-dinglxa » 
the gate to god. (Cf. Zlaupt, $JG. p. 8.) The passages where this name occiira 
are endJees, thus : ina to-dingU-ra cpui. (I R. OoJ- IT,, J. 17', VI., IL 28,29; 
Col. Vn., II- 1,4.34,40.) Again: inaDabiJiepol. (I R. m, IT..28,81.) Bab- 
llu and Si'par are both found in tbe Syllabary. (IIR, 18,26.) 

NebiJcbadaezsar, son of ilabopolassar, reigned in .^bylon fiom about B. C. 
804 to B- C. 680. The first king of Babylon was Kobonasear, B. C- 747; tbe last, 
^aboniduB, B, 0- 666, who reigned 1" years until tbe Ume of Cyrus. According 
to tbe Babylonian cuon of Ptolemy, the first year of Kebuchadneseat’s reign is 
placed at 804 B. C., his father Ifabopolassar’s at 626, and that of Erll’Merodaeb, 
681. (Cf. Schrader, KAT. p. 490.) 

These obeerrations are deemed sufflcient for the understanding of tbe mean* 
ing of the inscriptfon. 

The aubetaace cf the inscription is as follows: 

1 am Kebucbaonessar, Sing of Babylon, lawful son of l^abopolassu'. 1, the 
King of righteousness, tbe Interpreter, tbe spoiler, filled with the fear of the gods 
and loving justice, have placed in tbe hearts of my people the spirit of reverence 
towards the gode, and as a devout worshipper, have rebuilt tbeii temples £ Saggll 
and E Zida. 

This proclamation we Issue; 

My great Lord Merodach singled me ont as the restorer of tlie city and the 
rebulJder of its temples, made my name illDstrioue. 

This proclamation we make: 

Tbe temple of £ Parra, tbe temple of Samns, which is at Sippara, and which 
long before my reign had fallen to ruins, 1 rebuilt. 

The great god Samas hearlcened to no lang before me, and gave no command 
to do this work. But 1, bis servant, filled with awe of his divinity, in piety and 
wisdom built hia templee, at Lia inspiration. 

I lifted up my bands lu constant prayer, fox the building of bis temple E 
Psrra. The god Samaa accepted the lifting up of ray bands, he beard my prayer 
for the building of his temple, Samas, Bamanu and Merodadi heard me. My 
prayer was heard by Satoas my Lord, the judge of heaven and earth, the warlike, 
the great hero, the supreme, the glorious Lord, who governs the decisions of 
justice. The temple of my great Lord, the temple of Paira, at Sippara, in joy and 
jubUtant exaltation I built 

0 gieat god Samas. wlien tltou dost enter in joy into the work made by my 
hands, grant that it may be lasting; look with favor upon me, and may I receive 
a blessing from thy Ups, 

Let me sate myself with glory, and giant me a long life and tbe establish¬ 
ment of my kingdom forever. Let me be an everlasting ruler, with a righteous 
sceptre, true power, governing my people in peace and prosperity forever. 
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By tbe power of tny arms, sive aucoess to my warriora in battle; send me, O 
SacQCUt, pToe|)eroua omens—peace and prosperity, aod let my armies dispeiae tbe 
power of mine enemies. 

In the cuneiform text as bere gl?en, the lines marked with the numerals are 
the copy of tbe Archaic SabylonJaji, tbe origiDal text of tbe Cylinder. Tlie Unas 
marked b. are the transcription, character for ebameter, of the old Babylonian into 
tire later Babylonian of the sixth century B. C. Tbe lines marked a. are the 
Assyrian characters of tbe seventh century B. C.. as we find them in Use Inscrlp* 
tiORS of tbe Assyrian kings. 

Thos, tbe triple text may serve as a useful reference for the stady and com¬ 
parison of tbe Babylonian and AssyrUm cbaractara. 

In the transcription, the method Las been to keep as doeely as possible to tbe 
syllabication of tlie or^inu]. The marked letters In tbe transcripUoo have tbe 
usual values of the correspouding letters in Hebrew ; 

i * sb, s * ts, b — cb hard, ? ^ Wth, k — kopb. 

The work upon t)ie Inscription has beeu done in the intervals of other seiioua 
study, and if it be allowed ‘‘pamt componcre magni^," the writer would conclude 
in tbe words of Friedrich Delltaeoh in bis introdaotioa to tbe Paradiee; “It was 
a difficult work, difficult in itself, and touch more difficult from external circum¬ 
stances ; and now that I have reached the end, and look back, there arise before 
me many defects... .which are paidooable, indeed, but stlU rem^n imperfe^ 
tions. Nevertheless, in tbe rough ore brought with patience from tbe depth of 
tbe mine, semo pure metal may be found. Uay tbe science of Archeology, and 
especially Biblical science, sift tbla out; may they make eubsetyleut to their 
advaucement that wide fleld and promisiug perspective of language, culture and 
religion which has been opened to them by the reeearcbee of Aeeyrlology.^' 


TRANSCRIPTION AND TRANSLATION. 


I. 

Nsbd'ku*diir*ru*u*9ic*ur 

1 . Kebuebadueszar, 

Sir mi*Sa*ri*io3 

King of TigbteoDsness, 

pa*fli*ra, iD*al)*ti) 

master of life and death, 

H pa-ln-ak ilani tiiii-du-u 

who knoweth the fear of tbe gods, 

rft-’dto ki-ifr-ti 

5. loving justice 

u zni-ka-iviDi, 

and r^bteouanese; 

!iiu-uS*tc*’*u fafl-lfl-lnm 

seeking life. 

DU-Sa-iu'-ki-in 

establisliing 

ina bid oi-M-iro 

In tbe mouth of tbe people 

pu*Iu-uh*ti lldni rabdti 

10 . the fear of tiie great gods; 

mn*uS*tc4i*ir e^n*itjh*iai 

seeker of the temple of tbe god^ 

aa*ni-in £-Sag-gil 

restorer of the temple Saggil, 

u E*2ida 

and the temple Zida; 

aplu ki*i*nDui 

true Son 
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la N&b&*pal-u*(a-ur 
B&btli a-a&-ku 
)] M»Jqk 
bolu r«-bi-B 
ana be-ln-nt izia>ila 

20 . 

a-oa sa*Din*nu*ti iDa*ba*za 
u od’du'Ui ei*ri*d*ti*iu 
iU'iDa 9 i*ra*ain 
ib>bi*u 

26 . Di*na*tBf*iu R'Pam btt M Stsia^ 
la ki<riob $ipi>ar 


Ka a*uMa*nu*A. f 

e*nia*a.? 

COL. U. ^ 


ii gamal w-m ra*bi-u 
30. &*oa uft*j)a*u)a, Karri ina-8b'ri*im 
]& un-gB-nMRi 
la ik-bi-a e-bi4Q 

..? 

e-im^ku iBU*uUnin>i)0-Q 
36. i>a>Ii*i(} i*lii*ri4u 
&*ua c*bi*e« o3*ri*o-ti 
]i4b>ba 

Q*fia*ni AU-Ka-as-si (7) 
ti-Si ga-ti 

40. B-8a-ap>pa*la al4! (?) 
a-Dd e-bi'cl b!ti li^Parra 
u*a)i4u uni'Qia 
Saciiiji cicni ra-bi-u 
ni'il ga-liria ini'bu ur*iua 

45. il*la.-o aij’pi*c«a 

a*ua btti iu-a-ti 

c*bi*c2 b!tf «a il 
ii SamaX U Bamiam u il Mart 
lp*ra-us-iua.(?) 


1 & oi >fabopolaaaar 

King at Babylon am I. 

We (proclaim): Che god Merodaoh 
my great lord 
to rule tbe coontry 
SO. raiaed me up; 

for tbe reafcorataoD of tbe cil 7 , 
and tbe renewing of iCe templee 
my lofty name 
be gave forth. 

26. Wej^rodeim) tide: Tbe temple of 
Parra, tha temple of the Sun 
which Is lo Sippara, 

which long before me (bad fallen to 
min# ?) 

and decay.(I built ?) 

Tbe god gami^ my great lord 
30. not to any former King 
had be hearkeoed and 
bad not commanded to do (tbie) 

I.(Ills servant?) 

wise and pious, 

86 . (was ut) fear (of) bis divinity, 
to build t])e temples 
be (directed) my heart: 

I cleared tbe gronuds (?) 

I lifted up my bands, 

40. and I made supplication (?) 

for tbe building of tlie temple L'arra, 
day by day (to) 
the god Imai, m; great lord, 
tbebftingup of my bands he accepted; 
45. be received my prayers 

for the building of that temple, 
tbe building of tlie temple of §amat. 
Ssmal, Bamanu and Merodacli 
turned (?) and (hearkened). 
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50. i\ Sara *3 il Ramaoa u il Marduk 60. SamO, RwnAnu aod Merodach 

U o-bi-ei biti J|-Parni tcz building the temple Parra 

an-nani (?) kj-i-Dura twe aarey 

u-3a-4i-ki-na*um eataWialied 


una to*ir<t('ia 
55. a*na il Ssmal en-ni 
da*a‘a*Qii 8i*i*ra*ua 
^ M*iDc*s a ir*^*ta 
kar-ra-du ra*bi*u 
it*lu ka^l>6a. 

60. bn-la 

pu*ru-u»-u-e kiat-ti 
bell ra-bu-u belMa 
bit-sn E-Parra 
U kiiib ^par 
65. tea 

u n4a*a’ti 
la e-pii'ud 

ila SacQ^ bell raba*a 
4 -na £*Parra bld-ka nam-ni 

VO. eri-bi-ka 

Gou ni. 

I^•bi-it ga*ti*ia lu-ul-bi-ir 
ki'iU'ii na-ap*U'i8-Ba 
dasi*ga*tu-a U*Ui-lak-nA 
ia-ap-tu-Qk*ka 

7 B, bna ki-bi-ti-ka ki-ivti 
lu*u§-ba-’ li'itpCa-ti 
ba^la-tam ana 0*iim ru<kD-o*li 
ka*iin kuaet la*gi*ri*ik-ta-Qm*raa 
U*ri*kii li-ii-5a*Ubii 
80. n*'*u>ii a-na d&ra-a*ti 
battu Ma-ar*ti 
ri'O'Q'U (a*ab*ti 
Si-bioMi ki'i'DiJiD 

nl^ 


during my reign. 

66. ITato Samak, ay lord, 
the sQpreme Judge 
of beaven and earth, 
tbe warlike, tbe great hero, 
tfae aupreme, the glorious lord, 

60 . the lord who dlrecta 

the dedaion of rlgbtoouanese. 
to the great lord, my lord, 
bis temple E Parra, 
which is In Sippara. 

66. in Joy 

and Jubilant exaltation 
1 built. 

The god lamai, my great lord 

into tbe temple B Parra, thy glorioua 
temple, 

70. open thy Joyful entering therein 
tbe brickwork of my hande let It endure, 
look with grace (upon me) and 
coeroy, may it (be) eetabliahed (by) 
thy word (Up). 

76. by thy rlgbteoaa o om ma n d, 

let me ante myaelf with glory; 

life unto days remote, 

etabUity of my throne mayeet thtm 
grant. 

may they be long (tlie days of my reign) 
60 . lordship for eternity, 
a ngbteoua sceptre, 
just eway, 

true inaignla of sovereignty, 
prosperity to my people 
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^ lo-Nba (7) Iar'ru*t4*i& 
&*oa dira-A-ti 
t*u iftkkd es'SQti 
tO'bu-li U'bft'sa 
lu-to-la-nJ 

90. n SuuoS aUdi*Q}& 

inn <lj*i<naii9 u bi*i*ri 
i4a'ri*i9 &-paOa'ao*ni 
int a-iDa>ti*ka 
Sa-li-iDa 

95. te-la-ma M*a*n 

lu*U*ba*u lu'aft'a^-tu 
kakku kakkua 
kokkd 
na*kl-ri-is) 


85. glviDg p€«c« (?) to tbe soepCro of mj 
royalty 
unto eteroity. 

with mighty weapons, 

with a auccaaafnJ battle 

let me a5om my troops. 

BO. Tbe god Carnal thoa, 

in judgment and oracles, 

in rigbteouaneas, bind ne 

in thy word. 

grant auecesa, 

95 . a lasting prosperity. 

May tAey draw near, may tbey sting, 

the weapon; my weapon, 

tbe weapons 

of tbe enemy 

let it diaperse. 



THE SCRIBE. 


Xr&n9Ue«<i trocB ftdvWM UiovU of J. PmC. n«M> u. Efreh«. 9d BdlUoiL Vot. zitt. 

Lolpslff. IM. b7 0.0. Pletcbor, 

The order of the Scribes, 1. e., of the doctora of the Uw, ftcet eppeoie^ &aioii9 
the Jews, after the Bebjloaish exile. At that time the authority of the law bad 
takeu the place of the authority of the khi;; the law, aud Indeed priociplally tiie 
Pentateuohal law, had become the abeolute nona of Uie common life. 

Ezra, whose work it was to give the law this position, bears the title 
(See, eapeoiall?, Zt. vii., e-rtra mV13 WO ISD; 12, -IDD- 

Cf. aleo 2(6b. TUI., 1, 4, IS; xii., SS; Tin., 0; xn.,2d.) We may cooolude, 
partly from the former use of the word "IDD' additional expre^ 

eione in the places cited (particularly ^* 77 :^), that tble title was accorded him 
becaxise of hie care for the restoration and disseminatioD of manuscrlpta of the 
law. (Cf. likewise Keb. xni., IS—Shelemiab.the kShio, and Zadoq, the sSphcr; 
and 1 Chroa. xi., 55—pnSD ^ Yi'bif.) 

The translation of the Old Testameat word ^ 1^4 frequent Ypofi^rit 
of tbe Kew Testament. Matt i!., 4; v., ^; ix., 3; XT., X; xvn., 10; zxl. Id; 
xxin., 2 sqq.; xxn n, S4, etc. 

Two other features of the Scribe's employment, which In course of tlxne 
became most piomlnent, gave occasion for the synonymical Greek designations 
•ti/uKSf(Matt. xxa.,85; Lk. vu.,80; x., 25; ZJ., 4S sq..52: XIT.,3; Tit. ill., IS) 
and (Lk. V., 17; Acts V., 84—Tsrprwv iiffini JOSSpLus, AnXtg. 

xvn., ft, i). 

So far as we can judge from tbe Peut8tsuQh,.the Mosaic law was never a 
corput jvris eecienasrioi, answering to our conceptions of system; still lees was it a 
corpus Juris. And yet when this law had received its unique position, old customs, 
which bad up to this become no csore titan unwritten law {Gewolmheitereebt], 
could be advanced to the rank of official, statutory law; but new law, properly so 
called, might be no longer produced. 

Then It became tbe main purpose to search out and interpret the letter of tbe 
written law; so to Interpret it that it could find appUc^ion to the present, end 
indeed to as many of the relations of the present as possible. Even of Ezra him¬ 
self we road (Ez. vxi., 10); He had prepared his heart to seek (E^n' 7 ) the law 
ofYabTeh,aodtcdoandtea4h(^fp‘^!l) in Israel statutes and judgments 
Recht].’' If we take into consideration tbe condition of the Torah as just men¬ 
tioned, if we recall further that, from the time cf Malacbl, the prophetic spirit had 
departed from Israel, that, with the death of the generations which returned from 
tbe exile, the impulse to an independent religious life, which lay Is the specific 
experience of divine help, was ertloct, that the feeling of pecuUsir weakness 
drifted toward a slavish, literal service of God, and tbat the slow, but constant, 
change In tbe sodal and'other relations made tbe formation of new legal axioms 
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requlute, we cannot be sutprieed tbatm&nj oi the InterpreUUoos of the law given 
by the Scribes, and more particularly by tliose of the later time, remind oa of the 
Lord’s daDuneiation of Choee who ** strain out gnate and swallow eamels ” {Matt 
xxni., 24). One example in lieu of many. Let us compaie the proof ot Uie 
resurrection of the dead which Christ isets upon Szod. in., 6 (Matt, xxn., 3$ sqQ.) 
with the way io which Deut. X2Ui., 16 is applied in the SahyIonian Talmud (San¬ 
hedrin, fol. 6C, col. 3}: ‘‘The Saddaceee asked Rabban Gamaliel bow be would 
prove that God would raise the dead. He answered them: Out of the Torah; foi* 
there we find, Dpi 7ni3N O:; 'H IDjn They re- 

plied; But perhaps we are to Join DDT with ri3P nin DVn« And Immediately 
after we read that tlie celebrated authorities Jehoshua* ben Hananya and Shlm'oo 
ben Yob&y explmned the cited veiae Just as Itabban Gamaliel did I Tbe Middoth, 
the hemenentica) rulee, contributed some method, at least in appearanoe, to these 
interpretations (see my article “Ilillel,” PIlE.,i vi., p. 118, col. 1; further, J. 
Hamharger, lUaienq/klcpcedie fuer Bibei u. TlihTwd, Part ii., pp. 206-206; still 
lalcr in PRE.,» article “ Thalmud ”). 

In the almost infinite variety of cssea arising in tbe daily life within tbe civil, 
cnminal and ritual law, new qoestlons were constantly calling for answer. Tbere^ 
fore a oeesatlon of Uie work of interpreUtlon was impossible. After Jebuda ha- 
nasi bad codified, in the Miabna, the luterpretationa which had found recognition 
up to tlie end of the second century after Christ (tbe oral law), the discussions of 
tbe AmoriuD^ were only tbe more sealoasly carried on. 

To tbie activity of tbe Scribes, looking to tbe asceitainment of tbe law, an 
addendnm forms, tlie purpose of whicb is to secure tbe obaervance of the law, Xn 
order to prevent tranagression of prohibitions, tltey make supplementary pro* 
bibitlona, in observing which there was not left to Uie Israelite any possibility, 
much less any enticement, to become disobedient to a single statement of the 
written or oral law. Pirqe Aboth (Sayings of Uie Fathers) j , I: The men ot the 

Great Synagogue said.Make a hedge about the law, DTlri^ 

the Talmud, Mo'ed qaton, fol. 6, ool. 1, and Y*bamotb, fol. 21, col. 1, Lev.xviit., 
60 Is explained ’n"kOB^O*7 *• ®m “Add a guard to my law.’* 

The Scrlbea were, tlierefore, not eo much th solc^iana as Jurists. Consequently 
we are to assume that the members of tbe Synediia, at least the more prominent 
ones, were cbosen, as far as possible, from their number; compare for Jerusalem, 
among others, tbe following common expres^ons: “ The bigh-prieele and scribee 
and elders” (Uk. xi., 27, et cet.), '‘the hlgh-priesU and scribee” (Mstt xx., 18, 
etcet.). 

If the Jews were to remain the people of the law, the knowledge of the law 
once acquired must be preeerved in all ooming time, and care for true tradition 
mnst be bad among the succeeding generations. Xlie pedagogic acUvity requisite 
for this purpose (eepecially in tbe earlier age when there was as yet no written 
Mlsbna) was a further eesential task of the Scribes. The instruction was or&l; 
only in particular cases was a codex of the Bible consulted. The exerclee was 
constant rapeQtlon; beooenJB' (repeat) signifies freely leom, study (Tinie Aboth, 
71., 4b; !□., 7&) and UaA (d., 7T., 1). The formal statement of propositions and 
tbe bolding of discussions thereupon occurred mostly in certain “bouses of learn* 
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iD g >^ nO)' Jerusalem, halls and rooms of the outer temple 

coart used for this purpose (cf. Matt, xxr., SS; uvi., 66; Mk. xrv.,49; 
Lk. n., 46; XX., 1; xxt.. 87; John xviii., 80). Teachers (Matt, xxvi., 66) and 
pupils (Lk. IX., 46; Flrqe Abotb, v., 16) sat; the teacher ui>oc a somewhat ele- 
Taled place (Aotexxii., 3; cf. Pliqe Abotb, i., 4; Aboth do Katlirm, 6). 

The rel^loas addressee on Uie sahbatlis and at other timee were, in no email 
part, b7 Scribes (cf. Hambui^er as dted above, pp. 981 aqq., sepecially 924,926). 
Uaaj Scribes busied theoaelvee UkewlBe with the H^gada (of. Hamburger, pp. 
l9-:27; W. Bacbsr, Die Apoda ier 6a6y2oniscAen Amoraer, Strassburgi. £., 1878; 
the same aathor. Die Apcdc der Tbnnoiten, inthe Jfc'natncAiVE /. <?esoliicUe u. 
WUiCMelu^ des /udeniAurrte, 1882 ff.) Tbe JIalacba was, liovrevei, Che pecQllar 
field of their professional labors. 

Most of tbe Scribes belonged to the party of the Pharisees (cf. Mk. ii., 16, 

Yp«^aTt>( f XA. V., 80, oJ a laX •! rp. oMv' ActSXXIii., 6, rn4r tOv y/>. rvvnipffvi 

f&'fOi as was qaite oatura), from the essential character of Phatleeeisro; conse* 
Quently they lived mostly in Judea, and especially In Jerusalem (Scnbes uf Galilee, 
e. g., XA. V., 17). But since tbe bigh>prieete were Sadduoeee, there must also Imve 
been Saddacsean Scribes. 

Tbe Scribes did not receive ^ther salary or fee for their judicial or ped^ogio 
labors. Many m^Uiiied themeelves by the work of their hands (cf. Fraua De* 
Utesch, JuedtscAas Sandxetrherlebm sur Zeii Jan, 8d edition, Erlangen, 1879; S. 
Ueyer, Arbeit v. Eandicerk tm TUmud, Berlin, 1878); many were so wealUiy that 
they could live upon the income from theli fortune; not seldom did it occur (hat 
some one entertained a Scribe, either through pity, or as a guest for a Uine. It 
was considered wrong for anyone to make any profitwhatcv'er out of his acquaint¬ 
ance with the law: of. Piiqe Aboth, J.. 13; He who uses the crown of the study 
of the law for hie own profit, shall perisbBaba Bathra, fol. 8, col. 1: " In the 
Ume of a famine, Babbl [Jebuda ha*nssi] declared that one should desire to feed 
tiicse learned in tbs law, bnt not the ignorant. Then said Jo n athan beu Amram, 
refusing to name bis share in the knowledge (of tbe law]. Feed me as tlion would- 
est feed a dog, a raveu.’’ But there most have been many exceptions to tills 
commendable principle; for Jeeus says (Uk. xii.; 40; XA. xx., 47) of the Scribes. 
* ^ Vou devour widows' houses, aud in pretence make long prayers;" and (lA. xvi., 
14) tbe Pharisees are characterised as e^^ifrrvfiOL The fact also that the Scribes 
lay cimm to an altogether unbecoming aznoont of esteem, goes to prove the sup- 
positloii tbac tbe dislnlsrestedneas of the Scribes was not so univenal as It seems 
to have been, according to Jewish sources. 

LinsKATORB.—A. Th. UartmaoQ, Die enpe Vcrbinduiip dee AUeti 
ntU dem yeuen, Hamburg, 1881. p. 884 sqq.; (Sfroerer, Dut Jahrhwien des ffetk, i 
{1688), p. 109 sqq.; Winer, RealuorterbwJi [in tJiis also the olderiitorature, as: Tli. 
Cb. Lilientbal, De iuria opud i/etrsoe doeforibus prfroXCs, Halle, 

1740,4vol; -A. Haesrath, J?lndef(amen(ifc^*. ZHtgadtifhk^ i, Heidelberg, 1878, p. 70 
sqq.; E. Shusrer, lefcrtiwh dor neutai^ ZtUgetcti., Lelpsig, 1874, 1 25; Ferd, Weber, 
iyecem ier pcUsiiN. Theoiogie, Ldprig, 1860, csp.vni.—x.; also 

the historical works of B. Ilenfeld, J. M. Jost, H. tiraeU (vol. nt.),and H. Ewald. 


PIE£E ABOTH; or, SAYINGS OF THE FATHERS. 

'By Rjct. B- Pick, Ph. D. 

Aiicfb«B7, Pa. 

Tran»latod tron HeUr«w S4ICi«n of Prof. U. L. Btraek, of tioriiQ. Qorman/. 

[Wfiat It) Bolutfod IQ t«aekon l» by cb« truolwor.] 

CHAPTER iri- 

I. Ak&by&>i the son of M&holnlel. said: Consider three things ftnd thou wilt 
sot be led in bd tranesTeselOD; hear in mind wlienoe Chou bast come, and wliitber 
thou art soiog, and before wiiom thou must be reedjS to render^ judgment and 
account. ‘IVhecce bast thou come V from a poQuCtog substance; and wbitber art 
thou gcdng V to a place of dust, vennio and worms before wbom hast thou 
CO render judgment and acoount?^ before the King of kJoge, the Holy One, 
blessed be he I 

50. Rabbi Chaulna,^ suSrvgan’ of the prisele, said: Pia; for the peace of 
the government for, were It not for the fear of it, man woold devour his fellow 
man alive. 

51. Rabbi Chaiijzia,>tbe son of Teradyon, said: Tvo persons acting together 
and are holding no oonveraatton about the law, such is an assembly of econers; 
for it Is sald,^!’ *‘lTor aitteth In the seat of the seoRiful but when two petsons 
are sitting togetiier, and are bolding converse about the law, the diviue presenceu 
rests tn Uieii midst; for it is s^d,‘> “Then they tltat feared the Lord spake often 
one to another; and the I«ord hearkened, and heard it, and a book of remembrance 
was written before him for them that feared the Lord and that thought upon bis 
name.” This refers to two; but suppose only one is sitting engaged in the study 
of the law, will the Holy Oue (blessed be he)} appoint him a reward? (certainly), 
for it is said, "He eltCetb alone and keepeth silence, because be hath borne it 
upon ]ilm.”i^ 


• R« MIODss to Ulo oldast tutlionuei whose oeaes we siren. p<«%eMy eenteDperaneous 
witb Osinaltel r. 

• *rpy Blbl. f«ed|r; In Inter Hebrew.to denote wbet ebiil oerteJoly eone to pea In the fuhire. 

> iJeo jv. lOd; T., L The Terbs 3 <<0 end ' «b tom, m the KIAdo. the laftolUve with S. 

wwaeui n. ae y»S. agiS. n pV 

• (V’emm niul woms, ^tv Sii iveJv, worms of all Vlnda] 

‘ (Cf. Men. niL, aS; xvtli..S8: HebJz.SI.j 

« another leeditur la Hensoye. 

’ In the Bn>lo only tbepiurel O'jjb. "sufftegens of the prieets.” He aucc have Ured OelOre 
the deetruotfon of the teoDle. Freni the fact that Cbaoloa U always mentioned with (hw title, 
we may infer, wiA certainty, that be was the last Inodabeot of that ofSoe. 

• ll^n. IJ., 1,2: Jar. xdx, 7. 

• another reading Is Rsnanya. Bis daushtor was tbo famous Berurye wife of Babhl Mdr. 
tTho Tsifliud coQtalas many storlea coneemlny her. Her end was crisla. Sbo bad ridJoQled the 
saying of the Bahbla, womea were light otoded. "By chy Ufe.” said her bnAand, “thou 
wilt 000 day admit tha troth of their aaserUon.” By bla order, ooe of bitdleelplee laid a snare 
for her, into whlob she fell atlaet: and tbeoooeeqoence waa. that she seraogled bereelf.] 

•0 2tle to he oMerrod that the Talmud, In quoting SorlpCure, meetly oltsa only n few worda 
and nee tha whole Ter s e (eectioo^ aod leaToau to the hearer (reader) to eoppleraent the words 
neoeasary for die arguoeat. Ihua, here, the firet two vereos of the First Psalm sio used aaaa 
argumeac. 

nj*;i?. of. Wohor, SUtv'inooQ. p. its eq, ir Mel. ill., IS. •• ui, a. 
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9. CAbbi Simoni said*. Tlire« who hAV6 e&tcn at the sane table and 118^*6 not 
discoorsed on the words of the law thereat, oje to be conaideied na if they had 
eaten of the eacriaces to the dead for It is aaid,’ ‘‘All tehtn are full of vomit 
and dUhineas, ao that there is ao place clean. ’ But tliree ^vllu have eaten at the 
eame table and have discoursed on the words of the Inw thereat, ore to be consid* 
ered as if they l)ad eateii of the table of the Lord; for it is said,* “AjuI he said 
onto me, this is the table that is before the Lonl.” 

4. Babbi Cbanlua,^ the son of IZachhisd, said: He who Is wakeful in tlie nigb t, 
and walketh on tlie highway by liimself, and glvetU bis heart to vanity, sudli an 
one is guilty against his soul. 

6. llabbi Kebunjah,^ the son of lla-kaiiab, said: Bveryojie who tolces upon 
himself tlie yoke of the law, the yoke of the powers that be Is rertkoved from him, 
as well as the yoke of conveutionoi nuumers. But he who caatfi off f ram himseiC 
the yoke of the law, then the yoke o< the powers tliat be, as well as tliat of coii' 
Tentional maos ere, is laid upon him. 

9. Itabbi Ilalopbta,'’ the son of Bosa, of Cephar IZonanyah,’ said: Xeu who 
Rt and are engaged in discouTBing on tlie law, the divine presenee reeta in their 
CDidat; for it is said,* God standeth in the coDgregatlon of the miglity.*’ ijup- 
pose only five are assembled, (is it the same as with ten ? Yesl; for it is 6^d,u 
“He hath founded hie troop In the earth.” And suppose only tisree (are assem¬ 
bled, It is tbe same); for it Is said,i * “ He judgeth amoug the gods.” Is it so with 
two ? (Tes), for it is said,is They that feared the Lord spake often one to 
another, and the Lord hearkened and heard.” And is tkis the case with one? 
(Yea), for it is aaid,^^ ‘‘In all places where I recoixl my name, 1 will come unto 
tbee and bless thee.” 

7a. Bahbi Eleazar, of Bortotha,** : Give to iilm’^ of bis ovrn; for tiion 
and what thou hast are his, and thus it is SAid^ by David,‘' ’* For all things are 
from thee, and of thine own have we given thee.” 


I Bir»«a b«B ?««bai <«f. also tr., ISO; Vi., 7>. raioou^ pupil of It Aqlba. For a long Ume a« 
vM resarUsa M tSo aeibor of tbe Sober, whicb was, bowaror, compoaod In tha seoood bait of 
tba ibirtaaotb cSBrur?, b; Sloses boo 8boB)t«bds Loco. [Cf. Plok arts. SOann ^ foOai. la 
VcCliatook A Strangle Gyolop, Is. p. 747; sin ibe an. Ui»€» do Xeon. iMA, Tl. p. om.| 

*a«sPaovf,ia (Cr.Nu 2 n.xxT..A| 

* Isa. xxvUL, A Tbe word “i»)sce,'' OipO, ntsaaa bera "God.” 

<a«i(.xli..m. ' 

* A pupil Of Rabbi Aqlbs. 

sTsaobar of IsiDaal. a ootemporary with Aqlba. iCf.Flob, arb yuJunjalt bai MoBtuah, la 
MeCUoipok afidameg*! Cyclop, a ▼,) 

* A eoMnporary with Haalna Mn Teradyoa. ISb. 

IA place la Calilea. Cf. Ad. Neubauar. La gtogi-opkia dm lUmul, Fans, asBS, p. ITA zSb. 

s Pa. luxll., 1. Tbat tea an aocesaory to fora a eonsresauou M liiforrod froiB Kujb. 
xiv., 97 Iwfipntbetea aplea luc called nvh MeffSa, fol. 8, coL A 

i» Amoa Ti, s. 

II Pa,lxxxH., 1. 0'nSl< arojudfca. Throa boloos atloaatte aeoort 

It Mai III,, le. Siod. R., St. 

H AecerCioa to ]. Sehwars. Dos brUipe Zaind (Tnobfort a. M. U&Si, p. IS), In Upper QalOea. 

>»t. 0., Oec. 

I* 8u pply " la Iba aerlpture." Ob the taoda of Taluiudio quotation of. W. Suroobuslua DiBLec 
H9roX>.9y(fi- ABst., ina I Also Pick, an. ^lotoUons eif Us OU TMiment tn M TOMwA MoClla- 
took Bad Swong’s Cyclop, a v.l Tba posaaf* rmfarred to bora la from 1 Chren. xsix., It. 

II Ib a eimilar way Jooab 10., 10 Is quoted Id fbaon^poCfi, IL, 1, by mi'l ’PIKS C“eoB* 

oarnlng (ba moo of Nloevob it la said *’]. Cf. Sob. if., 1 Iv rl Xffn ^ Ypn46 • 
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IIebbaica. 


76. Rabbi jMoW said: H© who ij walking on the way Busing (on the law}, 
niid paases in his musing, and says, How beantif ol is this Wee ( bow beautiful Is 
this fann (—is, according to the Scripture, worthy of death. 

g. Babbl Bosetai,: the son of JaDai,< said, in the name of Babbi Meir He 
who forgets a sii^le subject of his studies is considered by Scripture as hnvlog 
incurred guilt against his soul; for it is “Only take heed to thyself, and 
keep thy soul dil^ently, lest thou forget the things which thine eyes have seen.” 
Poeeibly his study may have o^ennstobed his strengUi. (what then?); but it is 
said,® “And lest they depsrt from thy heart all the days of thy life.” Hence he Is 
not worthy of death, except he deliberately le» it depart from his heart. 

0 . Rabbi Hanlnali,© the eon of l^osa,^ said: WhosoeTer's fear of sin takes 
precedence of his wisdom, bis wisdom abides; but whosoever’; wisdom takes 
precedence of Wa fear of sin, his wisdom does not abide. He also said: Whoso- 
eter’s works exceed his wisdom, bis wisdom abides; but whosoever's wisdom 
exceeds his works, bis wisdom will not abide. 

IQa. He also s^d; With whomsoever the spiiit of mankind is pleased, the 
Spirit of God is also plassed; but wltJi whomsover the spirit of mankind is not 
{leased, the Spirit of God le also not pleased. 

106. Rabbi Dosa,® the son of Harcbinas, said: Sleep in the morning,* •• wine 
at nooo,^<* and pxierile conversation and spending time at places wbere the igno> 
rant sit, dvsw a man out of the world. 

n. Rabbi Eleasar’i Ilammodali* said: Ee who profanes holy tbii^, and 
observes not the holy dnya,»* and offends his neighbor in public, and sets at naught 
the covenant of oar father Abrabam,i« and gives explanations not in conformiQ' 
with tradition, though be has in bis favor a knowledge of the law and“ good 
woricB, he has no share in tlie world to come.^* 

12 . Babbl Isbmselri aaid: Be humble before thy superior, gentle towards 
ymitb. and receive all men with joy. 

IS. Babbl Aqibasmd: Jest and frlvolll? trainmen for immorality. Tiadition 


t o«B«rt]Iy reavUed u f sUier of Babbi SUaswr, tb« aon of Jaeob. Aaother readios Je Stcseon. 

iDealtbeoa. 

> Abbreviated Craro JoaaUiao- 

< BabU UolrwuafaoouadUdpleof B.Aqlba. lCt.Pi«t,m.aMr.ia UcCilnteobftSirooff.) 

• Lotfcod a«crlbea (o blu tbe power et mlraolsa. Of. BmUCMA, Col. S. ooL 1; TAocnttA, lol. 
U«.ool.a HellredattbetaTMOf Joobanai),Uia»BefSaoQa1. 

t Abbreviated from DoatUaeua 

• Cotempoiery of Joobuiao. tbo ceaef daooal. 

» Wbea th« ehoaaa la to be ndted. 

>*Not the uae of wioe isaali U forUddea; but the faoi tbas ooe afta at tba wine, inatead of 
xTOTkInr wbile It la day. 

it He lived at tba Ume of tbo Adrlaslo war. 

1* Of M«*lllm, a place aliuatcd tw© bouw «aat of l^yddi. ofteo mentiooed Iq tbe flr« boob of 
(lie Maeoabaea. 

i* already oocBia inS Chroo. vtu., & 

U Jerua. P#a. l., 1, iS ^V)0 RUip ra. 1 Kaee l., II, «al ewofaeov iavrat a«po^*wrlaf 

KN. irriffvcfn iirb CRafvraaM {» w ttoea who. baloo«lof »the Oreolan party, 

were asbamedof cirouBolaloo.l 

•• Tte worda 1 n^in, “akoowleOar* of the Law aJid,” are not In tbe ^mbrld^ oedex. 

»«Cf- Miaboa. Sanktaon, eb. t where tboaa are ©bumetacedwho have i» abnra In the world 
locome. 

It labosol, aeoiamporary of Bl Aqfba end U. Tarpbon. 
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it & £«nce for the law; tithet forms s fence for lichee;^ vowe fom a fence 
fox abstinence^ tbe fence for wisdom is silence. 

14. lie Also said: Uan It beloved, because be was crested in the image {cf 
Qod); e greater love wee made known unto him, because be was created in Oie 
icaagd;^ for it Is said,* ‘‘That in Che image of God made be man.*' lecael are 
beloved, because tbe^ are called children; tbe Jove was enhanced by it being made 
known to them that they were called tbe children of God; for U Is 8fdd,« “Ye are 
tbe ohJldren of tbe Lord your God.’’ Israel axe beloved, for to them was given a 
precious iiittTUinent;^ tbe love was enhanced by It being made tmowa to them 
that a precious iostrucoent was given to them, by which the world was created; 
for it is said,* For Z give you good doctrine, forsake not my law.'* 

16. Everytblug Is foreseen,t and free will is accorded, and tbe woiid is 
judged beneficently, and all according to the axajoi^ty of works. 

16. He nssd to say. Everything is given on pledge,* and a net Is spread over 
every living creature.* Xlie mart is open, and tbe merchant crediis, and tbe 
ledger Is open, and the band writes down, and whoever deelres to borrow, let him 
come and borrow, but tbe stewards^* make ooustantly^i their d^y rounds, and 
make man refund, wUetber be ooueeute to or does not consent, and they have that 
on which they may support (tUeir cl^m). and tbe verdict is a vemcious veMlct, 
and everything is prepued for tbe banquet.^) 

17. Eabbi B1eazar,>* the son of Asanah, said: Where there is no learning, 
there can be no proper behavior; where there is no behavior, there can be no 
learning; where there is no wisdom, there is no reverenoe; where there is mq rev¬ 
erence, t^ere is no wisdom. Where there Is no pnideuce, Uiere is no discretion; 
where there is no discretion, there is no prudence. Where there is no meal, there 
is no learning; where there Is no learning, there is no meal. Be used to say: To 
wbat Is every one to be compared whose wisdom is in advance of bis actions ? To 
a tree whose branches are many, but whose roots are few,>* and tbe wind comes 
and uproots it and cvertuma it for It Is said,!* “And he shall be like the desti¬ 
tute one in a deaert plain, and aliall not see when good cometh; and be shall sit 
amongst the things parched up In the wilderness, a salt land and not Inhabited. ” 
But to wbat may be be compared whose aeUone are In advance of bis wisdom ? 
To a tree whose branches are few, bat its roots many; and tUougli all tbs winds 
in the world come and blew at it, they cannot make It stir from ite place; for U is 


I ct. SolrtoU, fol. lie. col.k tovart* the mUst; ‘ 

tbos narMtaoeone neb.^ 

>Tb«woi4a"a8TVAMTl»vc.Mige" ir« veatUis fo aodentUSAADd AM ure 

prObablr apurleuA 

* Olo. lx.. A « DeuU xlv.. L 

• B«n Is iBMQt *' tbs Lav.” 

«Fro». I?, a 

* nOX assd ofths oyM of God, Prov. zt.A (Of. Matt, z., SO; U«b. IV.. JA) 

• (Cf. MAR. rtl. sa] * (Gf. M«b. IV.. 91.) 

•* [vfiAtrT^.Dc. siJ, SS: K«H. S.] 

i> coniUotl; Uk* the blMleaJ Cr. Dae. vl.. If. Zl, 

cr. Bav. vli., 0, fuuiptai al ri? ri SUrvu* rsO tov apvhv 
)* Fmideot of cbo Sanhedrtre at JaPoeb, afeer (be dceeeUloe of OacaaKel 17. 
i* [Cf. Mart vIL. SAj 
i( (Cf. blaU.Tll.,S7,] 

^ Jar. ztII.. 1 
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B^d,! Tot he aliaJl be as a tree planted bytbe waters, and that spreadeth out 
ber roots tbe riTST) and sball not sea when beat coiostb, but her leaf eball be 
green; and sball not be careful 1& tbe year of droughty neither ebalJ cease from 
yielding fruit” 

18. Babbi Eleazar Hlema said; Nesting^ and tbe observance of tbe mensee^ 
are important eonsUtutioDs; aatroiiomy and geometry are omaments of wisdom. 


t J^r.xvU.a 

*{*jp “n«eUoa.'’a TahoudiotieaUse mhe aordarof ta» tfttboa, mats of Urdetorssori- 
ftess Jo VoeerSaacs wiu lev, v., I-IO. 

«nil. a tieatus or tOs e. order of toe MSsAbs. Clttnsts tbe euMcot of tbe zDCoetraatinr 
eronsQ, ud ocouples lit piaes of As Sebploolsii Taimsll 



WATEH-BEN-HAZAIL, 

Tnoc« of tbo Evdot«n«« ftboot MO B. C. 

By ?BOFB6SOH PAUt. IIaupt, Pc. I>. 


la tbe ftccouiit of Isis as^hiet the ooitntry of Arabia, klr« 

Saxdanapalsis) rolsilee the severs pisiiishmetit 'irbiuU he hiflictetl on W3tcb, the 
ana of lUsAel.Uso slieikh of U\a Kcitaroues.^ After liis cousiu and iiamssake, 
Witeb, the son of Binladda. Iiad fied liefon* the vklorlouA Asts^nan amy unto tho 
KabaUtecxns, Wdtcli'bcD'HasacI )iaO conic to Khio\'eh Him kullum taoitti ili 
ASflr. Tliereupoii. the account goee on to say. SHnlaiuipalua placed him in a 
cage, aod bouud ]uiu with tlie aai of dogB. Xh\s8, like a wtitch dog, Wutoh had to 
keep watch at tlie great gate of the rising auii^, that ie, at the coat side of the wall 
of Kinevoli, which bears the name Nor ih*ina8na<iti-adnut>. 

The cuneiform text of the aunale udiicli give xistlie account of tids humiliation 
of Witeh, is contained Jn Vol. III. of Sir Ileurj' Ra\vljns<in s CVne»/om Jwnp- 
tiona of Western Asia, Losidoii, 1870. pi. 24, II 7-20; in (feoige StnitU's Hiftory i4 
AMfcfbonij«h London, 1871. \y. 2ft0, II. 7-18; suwl Hnally in Vol. V, of Bawllnson’a 
work, pi. 7, U. 1S3/4, iu;J pi. 8, II. 1-14- Tl»e laat named text la taken from the 
new decagon cylinder* Ura. l, which mis found by Ilormtizd Basaain in the north* 
em palace at Ronyusgik. In transcription, tliis text resuls as full owe; 

DI&*«IJ*a*a*to*’ Dia*ni-iui*t« im•hu^5«•^^•nla 
e*dia^l*-U sii-iin-hit s-nn KUit yA-bn'a*n4i 
PlS-lT-a-a-lo*' Tra-lllS-rfi**a*I‘I.\’01H 

TUR-SKJ-AD DliS-lWlc * TinMUs-Wr-DlNtSlU-IM 

igi ra*man*au t^ku'ssu 

' SaieantpjiUi9(Oreoa Sa/^kr*ueNA>f<) ruisnc<l at Nlncroh from 11. C. The 

foriD of tbe nuae l« .Aidr*l>2iit'SbU or A»iir*biln'uhl.i. I. c..“»ho Ood AMurOei tbe 
Defetter of tto »m." tn Bzra Sv.. 10, Ove name appvan In cite comap* form 
aemoesMa et oerbefbatums Aaneppsr (not Oanefiper). naodstor • 

Sa-aa-^K. Sm oosanqiiet. In emldra AeanfanaiUiol, p. »T; ecb»<lcr KAT. rs; DollMch SO 
CAOn DoniOU. Bsia a y«hmia^ ed. Boer, hlpeiw, 1888, pp. vll-i*. SardenepeJus wm (of. T 8,), 
S: e, 4) (he Son o( barbeddon sSSI-MA. tbO freiMlson <V 8. 1. Mi «. IM: 88.7) of SeoucbOrfb 
die fTMl-frtndenn of Barfon n. BaerlMiddOn sITeW, ^ 

«7: ise.xxxvii. 38; Bzrm I*.. s> u • AMyr. Aldrsbaddiii 8, AHr*nbi**iddi sia, a«., 
"ttie aod A war fove a brothers" Seoaaaherlb {dreok ZrMy«|V/?'jf, Korod. il. 1*1 
Hebr. Awyr. Sinaberiba, Sin*abc*8Tib (or crba) i.e., “(bo Moon«oa 

81a locwaeed (be brtnberts '.aarfon (Hobr, "finp, iw.»»,.l) ■ Awr. Snrru-kcnu -tio 
loflUcaaio ktnt,"LB AklrsdSta ear*gC SI &. 

• Hrbr- ^7t2-'J3. l**- **!«. W: Phoy, V.. tfs CRfref; Greek Kr<»^aai«>i or 

sOf. obvil/akonoah. Lroa, SarponMuK, pp. 38, Of end m, M, 

• Cf. Ab«nc«a atJenitlGortetyr ?roeccdInf»4t New york, Ooiober,!««. p. lx, Ho. A 

• Tbo words printed In capitals sra Akkuisaii Ideofrijihe. Pl»b moms lo Akkndino "asii, ’ 
kur "country" 81*4•'mouaiein,- tor ' ohJld,” dlnf Ir "fod," ebcsh "btoiber," ad "falker," 
SB "wfod," lufsl "klne." ehar “waUtr,* nosli "nulUiudB,” fMl ''mat," eba “and,” ex 
'• lonl," flab" wood." u r k u "dof," k a “ faio," o u ru Sj •> watsT* or " aone." u ro " olty. " k • 
"plaeo.” cr. ray AVuulMf und SumeKMe fuiibtha l/krrt«. (.(•i)4lf, IM14, p. 104,18. aad my 
jUutdIan (Pomry, ID., pp. KK-rGA 
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a-Ba LUGAL-tt*ti KUR A-ri-b5 
5. DINGIR-^AR LUGAL DINGIK-MB§ KUR-o GAL-tt 
u*Sa'an*aj*ma 
tUH'ka a-di mab*H4a 
a*Ba kul'lum 6a*nilrti DINGIE^SAR 

SA DINOIK-KES GAHreS RN-MBS-ia 

10 . «i-nu krUi'tu «-mid'SQ-me 

Qlil ni*kun*«u*ma 

iuti A-8I-UU*KU At-ku*uB-90-mt 

o-8n-.n^jr-5u KA-OAL WURUB VRU-NINA-Kl 

ni*ri1i inaK'naq*ti «d*an'a-t). 

In Aaayi'ian tikla is b b® read :— 

«J*“[ 12a. V ote a ninni^tu jiiib«iT6d*mo 

iniiikbit atie mfit Naba'bi. 
co^ ) 1. Vutw a ninr HnzA'Ili, 

m3r alj5 abi Sn V'fltc’a mix Bir-Doddft, 

«a idniu>i?u lAkuim 
ann SaiTdlt )uSt Anbl, 

3. il A5fli, il«ni, Jfldd mbfl, 

(oi&n u^aiirdonn 
Ulika nd? 

ann kullniii tntiitd il ASdr 
u ilAni mbdtd Iclda. 

10 . nhiiu kabtn ciuidsd-iiia 
iiti A SI kalbi 

u^iifii'Su abulM <iabal al Z^inu’a 

Nci'il>‘BiaanBi«id-adD2ti^ 

George in bis JUMoiy of As^vrlanipoi, p. 880 , traaslaMa as foUowa: 

*'Vaiteli, taisfortvine liappensd to Llm. and alone he fled to JIabalea, Vaiteb, 
son of Hasiai, broUier* of the fatlier of VaiUh son of BIrvul,* who himself 
appointed* to tlie kingdom of Arabia; Assur, king of the Gods,8 the strong 
and in^hty,« e decree repeated, and be came to my presence. To satisfy the 
Jaw of Assur and the great Coda my lords, a heavy judgment took him, and 
in cb*dn8 I placed him, and with as: and dogs 1 bound him, and caused him 
to be kept in the great gale in the midst of Jfineveh Sirib-banisgti-adnatlJ* 


k VMerotbor. 

»-(Bl M kO d I. whom the people of bis coustry eppoloted. 
M The Btroag mounuln. 
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TblB trAa&latlon is repeated io Geni'Ks Smith's Dixoteritt, eeveitih 

edition, LosdOD, \9S5, p. ISS, ll. 7-16. The unessential cojTectlons which nre 
made there I have Indicated in the foot-notes. 

K, Joachim id Ills AnnulNi <lni reii tf' A»»sne. [*Qiia, 1S74, p27l. 

reodere this psaaaj^e; ^^Sbamaiti, atteint par Ics rcx'Ct?. e’snfixit veis Ic pajs de 
Naboill (lee Nabathdeos). Sbamaiti, Sla dc Hou-llu, frdrc On p4vo d« Snmniti, 
file de Bir-bin, e*4tant mis de iui-m^ma d In tdte du roj^uiue d*Ai*ibi, Aeeur Ic 
poiasaot) le terrible, le lol dee Bieua^ lui donna nn oitlrc et U rinten oia pnisenee. 
Pour setisfjure aus ddcrcte d’Aseur ct dee Gnind-Bicnv. mes Seixiicitrs, il subit i\n 
jtjgement edv4r«. Jo Tnl cb&rjfd de vbaTDoe. jo I'ai li£ avee dee asi utdes cbtciis 
et 5o I’ai fait condoive devontlcs jimTidn portiquoa de Xinnu.’ — 

From these tnuielations, it is not clear why Sanlaimpaliia elionld have InAictsd 
such a cniel ponlshioont upon For, apparently, the Amhian slieikh was 

only of liAvlng come to >fliieveti. At otlier times. &inhtnapalns, like Ids 
royal ancestors, showed mercy even to obtstlimte rebels, when they voltintarily 
presented themselves at tlie .Vsa^’vian oapltnl. 

Tlie king says t)iat he imposed upon W*<lt4.'h a heavy nnnu. Annu is 
puniebment for shi. It corresp<inds to the Hebrew* ps<i iXnra. n.mii., 21; Job 
& 2 XVI., 21 ; Ifls. 1 ,, 16 ), and inofuis pijraniily •* worthlessnesa, liil<iuity, slnM- 
ness,’* tlien also tlie pnnlahmeut for this; even as in Ilebiew (from rTl^) 
v , 16; liTiil Hos. X., 18 ; nnd nxCiH 5iecli--Kiv., 10 ami X*fov. xxi.. 4 also mean 
punishmeiit for sdu-*’ 

Wbat sin Lad WStoh committed V Tlie Tucntloii thei'pnr must be contnined in 
the words kiillum tauJttl 11 Ai^flv. Watch come lo Xine\eh,to knllnm 
the majesty of Assrir. It Is deal' that kniliim In tills connection cannot mean 
saUsfy," but" Insult, slight." Kii 11 urn Is the construct white of tlie Infinitive 
Vi"a of * ^ > ® 

i/fl/tuftiw)- 

But what induced Wdtcli to go to Xineveh and iiisiiic the natiomU deity of 
Assyria in the pieaenca of the AsHyriiui king? Tiie loynl oiiinds say, il Aldr 
tenJu uSaimi. This does not me^ui, "Aavx n decJce lie repeated” (?t) or 
“ .\ssur lui donna im ni'dre,” hut '* The px\ AssiU' liad smitten him with Insanity.” 

Jt te true that u 5un n I may mean •• he repeated," conespflnaing to the Hebi. 


• Assyiisn an nn, of courao, doc* not conw from i stooi pK, lovd las i, tut from a stem i»»ain 
cemlntuc, pK. InsiMd of snou w« alto fln4 (whit tosolubon of (be OoubUnt Or cbetneerilon 
ot s srri M, oonKruct arnt« • ran (e, g. SeniMcb. Sra. A S;. Of Hohr. hvc. Lev. xin 4: 

Deut ktv,, 7 (Arabic arnsU) ■ snaebtu. feBinlao lo Abctt, nnnsbu, sa Intensive form of 
the sten 3jK U> rpring (DolUtnh, nnd Icodon. lUB, p. tf): Araniiean 

Uirane(Ai<flUo kortlyM for Hi.-br.Kd3, Aeayr. k uas il <» AkkaCles Btiaa): pP?*]? In 
(he book of ChronldM for 3991, Aaayrlnrt Dlmsrbqu or Dluireaabqu (geDUlve, ( orp). 
Arable Pmaehoa and Dtolahqu. Tbo ceostrjot stato of »rou a soou, arao, la Anobh 
ploOUdwNp. C/.armnarksInSchrailare A*AT.pp.t««nd68S/3. 

tOo anothersiao 0 S 3 SM LyOD, Ikirpimruru.p. 73, aod Delltucb, /7<br<irouciAaevrlcm, p.Si. 
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e. II a. 89, S f, SuQot-«8 ni& i^a( }^«ay U a ucond ti»H, AkkftdiaR 
ii^iunnj*j?u*Cftbi> or he r^poricd, corwEponduig to the Axamieaii ’ip, e. g. 
Alllku \ikn{v iUjVi*ni4 nUnnl iti (cf. H®br. ’J1X) a ww-feJ- came oted 
rtpoTlei to me; uS&unt, however, like the Hebrew meims also ‘'to 

obaDge, to alter.” In ASKT. 81,8B/9. therefore, a U n a! ^pean ae tbe eynooym 
of au iki r, from tbe atem According to tbe notatlone wbicli 1 have uttro> 
doced ill my ^htiten'^eeetee, Leipzig, 1879, p. 20, n. 8, 3unn& to 

repenl, to rrpoit, Ima a ^ Aiehic va»), while dnnnd to to alltr, 

has a tj/j (* Syriac -k). With S,unnfl 1 b connected Sinl tw, SAnfl (=* 
Uniyicl fecoud (feminine sfinltu) ; with 8,xinnd to cbonpe, Sntta (construct 
i 4 n .1 1. pUtnil A ft u A t i) yom' ( Aram, {<pi constr- ) • 

TciiShS stands for ?pn»Sii: 0 before % D tmd was pronounced like 
Jin Aaajiian. Hence we find ai ndu /earn, ^on, for simdu Piundahse 

leom'ro^, for mumdalj^Ci plumi of man dab 8^ s mundublsu « id urn- 
dalji?u. Paiilclple to aiudAb^? I/ortghi, from j'nOi Aramaic 

in Hindu he tca$ for innimdu, yen's midu, Hebr. nOy*i 

maiidddu tcnsrra, for mamdddu. from m&didn to be extended.'* nindugara 
let ^Mcn (0 other, V 11. 1,128, for n imdagara; undtnA, l^imrod 
48, SR, for umdtni, yumtaiuU'a; perhaps also aiodu stone, for 

sAiudu, einitu, sshiuatu (Hebrew uduatu blood, for iidimtu 

(OTb?) hurrdiitu dorA-col'n'ed {feminine of burrdiDij); bBD(u sioift, for 
bftintn. from bai«ut» (Impeifoct u, see Haupfs iftmted Spie. 78. 

arklAunu ardud al)Uin(. urrilji cC. urrilja kakkeAu, V R. 4, B, 
a denniniUHl I^“c1 from nrtiu itwd, march) to fiart, to irenibte, to haeUn; 
nttii ti I / mended, Icnpeifoct to Anm (.ulu {ASJk7.178} to extend, Shaphel of 

i Viir. tftSh. See i>i««edniae '>f die Suettfv V BtUiealAjrhmotnn Of <ruao i. US. p. llS, laO 
my <UtMi(JtKfte Spret'ie, Derlin, ism. p. xudU. ^ 

I C(. tcnituiu), Aaurl]Biif)>alScu,S40.J: inbat (enAu, H«iupt./ffmre4£pic.e&, U. 

* or. Amble ■ Hcbnjvr "inp: IfBBKeiCA, p. 176, a. i, 

* Cf. Anidkbar ireeePoeo, ler s\ntn(] ar, of *inQ; uudalld Oni/faud. for 
jumtali i d; uni(iuS»cr amurb.ao.iw uu dilien 2 «nMdr*ert« 2 for umtalier, 
u m ta S |i i r ce uo eocouac of tiio fOitovins M, rcBealve'puslTe Mem of the Pa'^l m a S i u r u 
tMo nr UAL. 11, S); tSmdiisMo trluitu, tiniatu, t&Uniatu, a by-form of ti'&mdu 
ss ti’ini tu, tihkiuatn, f«nmtne lo tbe Hobnw Qfn^. Ti'tmdn say b« tbe eame 
word ee lUo AmUc &el^’ Tih&mo, theaerae of tbe eandy etieteb of oowt alosg tbe BoC 
8 m. Cf. the Aaayrien peoio u^t Tflmdim or niftt Mtrratim <ii«bc. C'Pm Jm. U 
21) for (ho eouceemaiMl part of lover Bapyloaia iPeLJcwb. ftsraosee, p. US), aoO tbe Qreeir 
n^or, Latte tec the oiecriet in tbe aoRb-oaec of AUa Minor, on the ecan of tbe Poatae 
Buaiaua^Foriboetn umdaSSer lorceadof umdafiSir^of,umsiiera, VR,i.«6todliS: 
unto era S'B. l,tfi a V7: 3,2&; 4, US; 6,S: Haupt, MwodSplo, 14, tf: Qaammeru, ZSg.. 
r<,Si: uanicriilu. Tto., vtf.. 140; ucammera T ma4« bfSiUaat. Burbaddeo rBudse), Tt, 48; 
sa'ert’s, ZV0..vUi.,S: ra’erdt, P(p., vmi.. 41, ete.. ete. 

»SoQ my ** Oettncao me aaayrle^eu L&utMbre *' la tha doetci&aea ffaeOrtoMen of Mareb 8, 
ien.p.07. loltatbU essay aeOdL. 

* Oj movinr (Iraporfeot Imdu A ABKT. tt, Z7) la a deooiDliiBl rerb, meaoa properly 
"to OetBTBl&o ibe exteafloa, tbe looftb, of ntblna." 

t See Dcumeeb, IVrrneus, p. in, 7i, 
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SaqSu ntn, forSamlu taciitlu ?ifeenuj,for tamitls, lofinitiven"Sl 
of for b&m&£ (Etliioplc ^ 

biin(i)iiii lean aaka for kftmtaku^ /Ivu frob kamiau, (Xmpf. ikmia)i otc. 

Temu ia tbs form gatl of the atem oUnda for t&inu, IHce belo 

krrd {fem. beltu, conatnict bsllt, plural beleti beUtl) for balu, H«br. 

remu mersy, for r&bciu, Hebr. O’Orn; ioru numing, for Sabro, 
Hsbr, aaru wikkniaw, jleld, for s&bi'Q* ^Vrablc 9abr&’, plural 

^.Las-^ Sahara; r«8Q ftfod, for ra’iu, Hsbr. Aram.; eeoa 

, for 9 a'u n, Hebr. V' ^f< °ir ibtRi&an^eartsa, p. 66, and m? p. 94, n. ^ 
Ordmarily tbs Assyrian teou means "Tsport. mssssgs, order,” e. g. tetau 
utirbni they lAa muaage, cf. Hebrew Di^D* Jouah iii., 7.9 In ibe 

oombisation lemu alannt, bowsrsr, to mu, like tbs Ilebr. msaxta^uc* 
derstanding, Inlellset,’** TcoSu u4ansi» awordlngly meana “he altered bis 
intelleot,” or ‘‘alienated his reason,” “deprived blm of reason.” Tbe expression 
answers exactly to the Hebr. IDVDTW T^l'? 

inW3 “ saper'aoripUon of Ps. xsxn'. So also in Syrise 
we have the expreesion JIOl^ ’34^ aojwrem Mtm, for "be pretended 

to be Insane,*’ and tlie Participle Qal means tnnpuhta, delirua, fnaenus, 

whence ommlia, insanifi. 


3 Of.Ilehrtw nw W/orsrt ■ Assyrtiui jnaafl,Jnp«rfe« imii ■ AratMa 

dastn, «tc. lae ) ifi ib«e stama )• iot u >« ^arUal ilmllitfog ef cbe d W the deoEsl ilM)uik 

18«o aj np^axlu la Dr. PleomiBfft JVibtiAodnoor, p. SS. a& 

sCr also TVILSr.M (SFa.M, nRO<]<a. M.S-UaBSiBltb^MureaA^ 8W: sns elt Hi 
larru belt’s te-e-me ilkantonf amica: (em 4a Arsbi mala tiSimma 
iupr& alakti^t Cm »«»•««trsMorlpUoo OPD W '123^ X9pO ’Sp3 'Sp |8 

Wtf na'in pni?n So) on 0*«PUI« t^tiufaft ehol viehlnp •a lord paac orders W ««, aoyinp? 
“jyetM of ^roMons. Ukw Iworwc, acid a<re (pro^y Ml« «oe«V’ ^ntpM raonover 
ABurti. Sin. SB, U'. orrubU temu slkunSundti; ib iSi: iJikanka >exnu; 
Oi uqi’d pin Sikin ^einis; IS4 idifsld pin Sakin temia; m likun- 
iDodti jemu; iso a JauouSu Sikin test’s; ueansw 5e*o-ma 8a El sod; 
Rsupt*a mmrod fpte 1 , a ub*Ia te<e iua. 

4Cf.§s I& tSd temn n milk), Bonoadvertb Sea.ns,88: la ril teml u milk), 
10 . 111 ,8i ^eiui u milki AMurb.&a).e.iltv ait. lsadSo),ete.,«(«. 

• Cf sioo teniu taisnud ni ass. Ko.s.),aosanuth.AiiurOan(iKd.adz.: niannt 

tenSa DeUtacB. a«irH»cli« LumCwcIw. I.olBalff, iSfa.p,te,6: m ASS,U4ad iSs^ndnr* 
nanbundi Elsmd U nSi ilini rsbdti li [issurnj it ina lA Cii*e te*c-ipe 
ana emdq r&mlsilia [tttsklu] iTudumajtfiMndi, 0u did wd Ow oolA 

0 / tt«dmU(ndi,«ito.C;(h«dMunM4f Mi mCtd, [tnt«<d1 <a oisRpoiorr. AisurCikiilptf Sa. 
)»'. nikis qaeoadi Te’unaan boHSunu ginb all Minus emurO*ms 
a an he ^e*e<mi^sbatsundti. UmbadsrdibqiimsBiqa&8u(cf. ib&qam 
ti kn liu lb. KSsodqaqqsrn uietlr ioa siqnilu lO.UlsodV A4,Sf>; fortliifom 
signi^o vin ions I bcror*UMnfflx er. arnSfiii v&ai7,sad httftiu Daiugoiv.u) 
Kabd-dsmiq ina patrl parsllli filbbliu Isbula ksrsssn irhMatv 
M« (A« adnii 0 of uf IM Bsod of TVvwndx. lord, tn Uw eSv «/ J^nioeh, fitiv owrame 
Otem: Untadortt eere hU Beard, IVetedamlg «MZA ta« iron iwrd of SU p<riU« pitreed (Arynvh hU 
iMpn bedv. Cf. •laoBoQoaclienbSa. iJO.Qi nlsnodmillk (cmiSu. 

• O «iiS Z>te«ab ortbopheDlenu; cf. 6udo. Bebr. <7rarMita(0c, « M. 
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Accordingly I transUM the whole passage as follows: When oxlsfortune 
overtook Witch (Uie son ot Blrd&dda) lie tle^rl alone to tbe laud of tLe Kabatliesiis. 
Witeh, the son of Eazael, however—the cotielu of \Vltch*mir*Birdsdda. who had 
made himself king of Arabia—tbe god Assiir, tbe king of the gode. tlie great 
iDcnmtaiji. alienated his resson. so that lie came into my presence to slight the 
majesty of the 8<fd Assuc and the great gods, my lords. A heavy penalty 1 
imposed upon him, plaolng him In a cage and binding him fast together with 
young {?) doge. Thus I made him w&teli at ilie great gate of the wall of Nlnua 
{which beniethe name] Ncrib>mnsnaoti*adtiiti. 

1 add a few words for the explanation of Che text. 

Col. VII,, 1.188.—Tlie nameWiwbiB written In Assyvian U*a*a-t©A It is 
evidently tlie nemen agentle of an Arable verb prime ^ and terUs gutturalls 

s, or ^1 perhaps — or The « In I'Atc'u represents 

tlie prommcialiOD of the«before a gnttmal.^ Instead of U-a-a*t6*'u we find Id 
otlier passages I*a-u*ta*'ii, e.g. Ill R. 84, S3 and 83a, 34 and 37h {Assurbanipal 
Sm., 8S3, 67; 2S7.112 aud 27). lauta'ti seems to corresi>ond to an Arabic form 
a name like pnv^,'^ 3p^.. IT'aiN D^S’i "IV; {afterwards 

the fre<inent name of Germnn Jews, also nVT*- Cf. also tlie 

name of the Ambian trlbe* I-sa-am-we^*’n {this was read I»haoic'n, with gr. 

, I 

at the time of Sni'danapalus, see my BAL.) V R. 3, J. 110, i. e. witli an 

accented u^vowel after the first stem-consonant, a formation liku the Assyiian 
id&bir he hreakA, inidin he gives^ Irabi? he eouchee, elc. {UAL- 96), or the 
£tliiopic itiauS', iskbdr, etc. Accorduigly this oldest Semitic verbal form« 
of which 1 liave treated in my arUcIe in vol. x. of the Journal ihe Royal Aeiaiic 
Society, London, 1376, p. 344 seq., was still bi existence, at least in proper luunes, 
at the time of Sardauapalus not only in Assyrian and EUiioplc, but also tu Arabic 
dinlsccs. The name I sa m e u Is a positive proof for tins fact. 

U*a*a*te*’u is the form q&tll or Participle, and l-a-u-ta-Ui tl)e form 
yaqCalu or Xtnperfect, of the stem ^ relation Is tbe same as between 
TfT and But that I-a-'l-lu-u, I s'i 19 on ibe Eaarhaddon Cylinder 

(1 B. 46,2i>a), as is generally assumed ,7 is only a modlflcatioa of the same name, 

I cr. the ArsUc laperfcct forms yeore'n, yaajalu, yauja'u, 

yauja, rauhtenu, eto. 

tcf. P. Dietrleb, AdMndIui>e«a tvr iU0m«l#cn«n dimMatw, leirEs^ir. ista p. 140; Stace. 

OrRmmatft, Lelpslf. ISTS. irssa. 

i Cf. Le^rda PnUertan/rufoifeSraos Sleroxvnr, LIpSJrc, 1474, p. U4. 

• K loetead of 1 atelo, on nocouot o( the followlos ^Uarel. 

* Dellescb. PnrruJIes, 8SS. reminds us of ite biblical "nmA <3on. axv., U; 1 Gbroo. I.*, 80; 

cf. fJie \ Chron. iv., 8s 

•Ot. also Reentg’. A/OiiefuAt gutdUM, ijeipsts’ Tsn. op, sso. 

’8M, 0. g., Smicb. AMuibonqNU, SSS; Budge, SKrhcMm. ss; gduird Keyar, OcachscAfc dee 
A (hrttum v9l. 1 Stuiusrt, IM, p. UO. Of.. On the other band. Bebtador. KOf. Oi. 
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tr«£:»rO as ittiposaible. U*aNa-£e-’ui mSr Ua'Sa ill was evidently abrotber 
la'ild. The latter name le eeablned by Scbrader (KAT- 26, n.) vTltb tlie 
Hebr. ilA, however, cannot be = Irot represents, as appean from 

the long fl at the end. Arabic ilihun; so that Is’ilfl 1 b = rl'W+IT, 
3, e. “Yah is God.'* 

maraStu oorrespoods to the Akkadian nln>giga (Sumeriao am-gigal; 
see AQKT~ 36, and oompare Lota, TU/lathpUmr, p. 186, 76. It Is a form like 
•damn let urn, IIB. 82,32c, or anuntu, T ^ 9,62. 

i m b a rfi d • m a means literally' * it was over ogaioat him. It faced him.'' On 
the elem "IflD ^ee Delitrach, ^issyrischc iStudfen, L^peig, 1874, pp. 124/6. The 
length of tlte u In the suffix Id Is owing to the lofluenee of the enchtic ma and. 
That the suffix Sa also in etber cases has a lung vowel cannot be proved. 

Line 134.^ d) 6 i i • Su its ahnt Is a deDominative derivative from e d u ons {» 
Idn, a'adu. aljadn) Hebr. "||^ (» ebfead). 

inoablt Is the Imperfect Nipbal fnMi sb&tu fo p«risfc*IIebr, where 
the n Is due to a partial assimilation of the ri to the as in 133 heaey as Aseyr. 
kab(i)tn. See my article in the A-ndoecr Beekto of July, 1684, “ The I^guage 
of Kimrod, the lUehlte,”?. 98,ti. 1 . innabit stands for in’abit, see 

my Fantiliui^aeln, p. 10; 1. Thie regressive aseimlJatioo of the Qrst stem-conso¬ 
nant ti^ee place only witli stems Innamir he uos seen, from 

innitga (= p/ijO’) ^‘«««j«»vi«ioway,frora pflf<*pnyPelit*8ch.Porad*6s, 
804), innirilu U ie planted « (ysn'arsdu, yan'ersSu, yan'erUn, 

ianerilu, inniriin) IV R. 7, 68s, innlmmedu a ie placed « Hebr. ipj^. 
17 R. 7, 64 a> la Other caeea the prefix J is aselmilaCed to the first 8tem*couso* 
uant, even In the ease of stems V'£). 6. g. i'eldfi they wen Ifom (IV B. 16,22a 
and 2b) for iwwaldO (IXebr. 5)lpl») =» Inwalldd.* We find also the same 
formation from a soDiewhat different signification, however: eksl* 

16 ti i’ab t& palaces loers rwjifd (2Vp. VI. 99. sing. ’ i • a- b 11, Till. 4). Ve b t» 
is = }<n3S*. with teS did ed aud this =* with asaimllation of the 

vowellees J to the following Cf, also Haupt, ASKT. 76,2 and 10. 

Ka-ba-a-a-tl is to be read neither NabltinorKabaltl.but Nabs*tti;* 
«o also Ca-a-a-ar‘U-ia my ta'trtt'e, da-a-a-oa judge da'Snn, \ie- 

a-s-ai'tu amy(ArA7’. 74) beiitu, da-n-a-ai-ta freodtn? de'litn, not iirtta. 
dinu, b^lto, d8iiu, a-a, after a syllable ending 1 a a, Is not the ^gn of pro¬ 
longation only, bub 8 with preceding hiatus.^ ^fsba’fiti stands for Nabay&ti, 

I Botarsder. ]q tbo smuuaMrMAu of ib« B«rUo Acseecny of Much 4ISSO, p. STS. reads C a Itl' 
•tul oonslden tt t dludnuCIve form. 

* Cf. EdteArifi fvtr KeOeeurWen^r'e. vot. I . Muaieb, iSM. p. sas. II. se and 64. 

I Of. VRI.ST: asbar Aasorabaddln abu baol'a elrlbebn I'aldu. tpherefsarhaddpa 
fJie father bepsthr hod Msn from; Haupt. Jftnrod Gpis, p. 6, L IS. 

• Cf. tie forte HI -ba a a-t I, Ni b a'fitt, ]v Bl K isa (SaJib, asswta)H>sl. ser, 18). 

a Cf- hov*T«r, « a-M*l4 u (WKA ^ aSITT. IS, fSS; STO.«», 1 
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Ilebr. In AseyrUn, inUrvocalic ’ becomee K 5 4’n ^ (SJX?, 94, 7) — 

ayyu, jfi'lrn tnmy, IjiHro hutbandy dl’iSu cnaArnff, * alyirn, btyiru, 
dlyian;^ aq&'ii I prestnUd =iiqiyii. nqayyifi; q&tft'a my handi, ta&’t my 
eyw, &epft'am|//!<<, birki’a my dtm&’a tsy i d i’a my arw, s qSt4> 
ya, 5o&y%,eU.i pinfl’a my /«ce, abfl'ft my falfur, riSfi'a my Aead, (5mn<i«ft* 
erib, V. 66)B6pln6y&, abfiya, ra^6yft; KaldiVi CAaidaan * KaSdiya* 
r«’u slupberd * reyc, ra'yu;® i54’u (Vli8,») or i5«V Ac i«t« * iifiyn 
(ila'yu, iSa'ayu) «ee., etc. 

CoLVm.J. l.-Onmlra cAi2d (fem. n&rtu dM{AUr} see myrem&ike In 
SchradOT'a lUT. M8,«. v. ^KO- 

Haid’ilQ la = ‘75«n, alw written See Sobrader. ATAT. «1, a. y. 

The writing Ha*ta-a-Uu (Delitzacb, Pafadies, 804) III a. S*, 94, la a 
rsiatake for na‘£a>ihi'a; and a in tbla case la tbe Akkadian ideogma for 
abln, construct abil, bil, bal (» Amm. "i^D con (Akkadian Ibila). 

Line 2.—Whetlier the Akkadian Ideograxo tur'SeS-ad or&-ie3-ad cAild 
(or eon) qf l/te breiJitr qf tk4/al)ier, was read iu Assyrian m 4r a^i ab i, or whether 
It was reproduced by a dingle word for'' cousin,” cannot be decided. 

Blrdadda is the Old Testament name The name aiguifiee “eon 

of Dadda,” tbe Syrian god ot Ure atmosphere, A dad in Kacroblue, sat. 1,2& 
(Preller, itomiccfte 2fytAolo(ria, p. 780). Of. Schrader, X(3F. 689 ^ XAT. 454; Theo. 
O. Pijichw "Upon the name Beo'liadad,” In the Froctedrnffi of the Society of 
Biblica) Archsology of Feb. 9, I$88, p. 71. Celitssch (Parodies, p. 298) combines 
(die name Bl rdadda with the name of one of the three friends of Job, 

B i Mn B11 dad repi esente the intermediate steps between the Aesyrian 
abln, {a}bni and the Aramsan In the latter tbe vowel a is due to the 
inSuence of the ct. Ndldeke, Jfandd^K ^rammalifc. 117 ^ Syrischs Oramnw^ 
tik, 154, The AramieaD "Q, therefore, is not a dJalecttcal modihcation of 
but an Akka/^iafi lo^-wcrd. That Assynan ahlu sois is of Akkadian origin71 

1 Cf. HssauaA, iv m, 

iCf. the ArawetB 'ap; n^bd.plnnl for the yrOt K'lbS.eto. 

8m ICAUUMb, OmoMfft det BlbiaA-ArmasU^ien, IMniB. ISM, 111. lb. 

»8«o Bf srUcIc iB the Andover lUtteta, t. o., p. 47. n. 1 

4 Tbe K in IB h **11 sicbCs for *, bnc tbe K is tbe imperfect ta»b’u«m £khio», 1., 1 USKT. S6,4). 
la ea Hi s: p, Tbe K la (he lofiolilTe ina^'al eb I to*ii or e b u te'u aad In tbe ?anJclple m u eb te'u 
or BuUe’u. ssbIb )e s multe’u la ■ salieyu, muUaH*Uru. ttuUeDe*ii is b mu|. 
tene'u nuUaaeyo. uuUsae'yu, BQabtess'lyu. 

• Cf. tbe Brrlee fonna: '^3 ny ten. yew* (iTlia fteW ton (oet pnna with 
(U; that beta le (be orlstBal Vowel. Ho^aiie'a ^f^'laehe Oromfnotft. H Its aod 6«. 

• Cr. Pleieobar, lo Lavy'e ffachcbfaetuhee WberteWmeft. rol. I.. Lelpsls, 1SN. p. Set. 

' Triednea belllaceU is bit renew ot Dr. Bomatcl'e eeeey Dtr 8hmet>«MHidia<ae Sproebe und 
Are PmmiiUCeeWlswraaeUnlw {SepsraUMrjob ant Car 2eaeehr(C /. ireUeehfVtfdimhunjr) lo e 
rccaat aumberof tba LaipSs Ltumiteha Ce>\iraBjiaa ihioke ablu a canuloe aemltao word, ea 
wclla«suehuru beam. Ublru eU, tQrebo etelxhoA. qtDu reod. etlv «o4 atalu lord,w>. 
I. bowovor. etui oulnMlatbat able ic of Akbi41iin etlsla. 
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have already maiatalned In SF0.9 \ ef. also LoU, T^gtruApUtm, p. S; Hiwpt» 
ASKT- IM. The word Ibira, which in Akkadian meana “ 6e!d-laboieT,^* eeeme 
also to be related to this Akkadian ibiU «»; cf. AS£T. 214, No. 70. 

X'inea 3 and 4.—^a rim&nSn iSkunn ana Sarrdti m&t Aribi uAo Aod 
rRO^kimtdf king ^ Aratria (ana SarrOti literally (o ths kintfdon) refersmtto 
Watch the eon ef Hazael, but to WAtch tl)e eon of Bicdadda, who had fled to 
the Nabatheans. The eucoeaeor of Hatael had been, first, his eon I a ’ 1 1 fi. After 
the death of the latter, as it seems, his brother W&teh*l>ea-Hme} had the nest 
claim to llie Huone; bnt the coueJn of la'ilfi and Wfitch-beo-Hasael, Waieh-bco- 
Birdadda, usurped the dominion. 

rfiminu means literally “higboeas” (stem 01 '^) and then like nafs soui, la 
Arabic, or rees head, in Btliioplc,lt is used as a rede^five pronoun. Cf., e. g., 
Arabic ^ alfiaitu nafs! (or bi-nafsi) fi Dijlata 

X threw myteV i>tio iJts Tigris,- Etliiopic rassayn rees 6 kirn a sa-idiwl 
he gave kimu\f out to be dZ, jmtmdcd Ulnew (Gernmn, ereiAileHch on uis einer, 
der irtwA <«). Billmfton, .Brhfojjw CfirtHtmalky, p. 24, I. A Sea also Siegfried, 
Xehrfruch der wnAebrotteAen Karlsruhe, 1384, H 81 and Md. 

fiadfl rahfi (Akkadian kur^gal, JV R. 27,15a) Z4e greet nMuntoin or rock, 
is a eommOD epithet of Assur and Rel In Assyrian, e. g., Sesnaeh. Sm. 2. 4; 

4.2i 8,10, «t<^ Cf. Ps. xvnr.. 8:-i3-npr^ niif .rnrr. 

}f(iAwh is my r«fc—my Qod, ejy mountain' oAerein 2 fini *i1h' is — Ai«m. 

"h^{^ mo«nia<n.> D6litzBCli,ifebm£i onA London, 1886, p. 48, calls atten* 

tion to the Assyrian proper name 11 u 5 a d a ’ a God is my wh or mountain, lie 
aleo regarfs the Hebrew as only an tiitensive form of this Assyrian 3ad6, 
But this I still consider doubtful. 

Ltlne. 7.—iUlka he come, does not stand, as is coumonly assumed, for 
1' 1 i k a, with assimilation of the aspirate, bnt it Is an analogical formation after 
tl)0 stems !"£}. The Hebrew on tire oUier hand, is an analogical formation 
after tire stems V'S> 

Line 8.—tan it tu m/ocay. stands for tanidtu, taniddatu, tanlbdatu, 
stem from which we Iiave uaMdu ktfly. Cf. SPG, 29, 4; Assurh. Sm. 
7,88; 248; 818; VIt, 1,88; £OP. 168, 27, etc,, etc- Alongside of tanittu 
tliere also occurs tan&tu. This stands for tenfittuatsMidta « tanfidalu 
stanahdatu. The plural is tanddfitt. 

Line 10.—kabtu la syncopated from kabitu (intransitive participle of 
kaVktu) whence its construct state is kablt, and the feminine kablttu. Cf. 
namru (constmet naair, feminine namirtu) hrigAt, cknr = Arabic ^ 

> cs. at UM of otfit la 11X3 Paatta xzvli. S; 1 *hI>d avIU., 44, 

I Cf. tbeziAiaeTa2)!M(, Taurua Kleport, UarcMltf SfwUMC deoenyhy, LoB4«e. itSI, ». 20. 
See alM OlMeasan, la tSs JtfDna/al«effeM< of iha Berlia Aoodeeoy of /ulr lo, ia», p. on. 
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o&mir. dftmqu, Uminine damlqtu propniffoi, gamru. feiQljilna gaotlitu 
ampUle, Qaidu, femmiiie garUtu Mliant,' ba^}a» ffimlciue bati]tu 
iadiu, famlDiaa iadiltu etc., etc. 

Line 11.—In ii-^a-ru tlia a is loog, as appears froa tJia orthograpb; 
fii-gar-m, col. VXII. Ill .Aasur&anijmj, 2B1,03. sl-gar-ru vitli 0 (?)K 

bancc llg&ru. Tlie word is not of Semitic origin, as Is supposed by DelitsscU, 
Aatyrische Studien, p. 46, but is an Akkadian loaji-word. Tlie Aklutdlan fora is 
aigar ts Sumenan eimar. Cf. ASfCT, 43,40; It R. S8. 32e; IV R. 17, 5a; 
18,28b; 20. Ko. 2,8. to Ssek. xix., 9 tbls AX>uwllaik slgar cage, appears in 

uie form O’nna tjid3 

pomrune^e <n cavea cum wictrus (p«r ndres lrafia;tzis) et itaerwt eum oi 
T$gem Bal/ykmi<e. Cf. Stedtidia, ed. Baer, Llpslss, 1864. p. xv. p 

punctuAles Uils issf Xtyifin^ ss < ^103 i p» ©r* otlier hand, as 

I ^1D2« Ins Wad of “iJID, however, we should rea<I 
Lme 12,—itti asi kaibi arkusiu I bcuud ton uai dope, itti 

can only meai\ •• alongv/ith.” “at the side of,” not “with tlis aid of.” For the 
latter we should have in a. not itti. Accordingly asi cannot mean “clialo ” or 
"collar,” but must be a particular kind of dog, perhaps tbs young of dogs, pups, 
puppies.! Tlie Assyrian word for “pup” aeems to be uilrftu u (for a 

derivative of maru, miru, mdru young, ehifd; of. £>elltz8cb, Mayriaefio Studien, 
p. 38; Selixoder, A'ATl 826,8. miru and mtriiiu are connected with the verb 
uiui'cra, Participle muui'er, etc. Whether asl be an Akkadian ideogram, 
or an Assyrian word phonetically written, cannot be decided. 

i ttn {liebr. Is, as I pointed out in the laet number of the Hsbbaica, p. 
179. lu 5, the feminine to Idu band, aide, and therefore stands for idtu; cf. 
gimidta fcam, for simittu, llittu for llidtu, kUittu propany. for 
kifiidtovabuttu ;fsld-ia&or, for abudtu (Uebr. n' 13 ^)) o^'attu for ma'ad' 
tu, fem, of jna'adu fliucbicf. Uebr. Eebr. abb&t (Gees, abattl) 
for abbadt, fem. of one, ElhJople waiatt dAughUr s wnladt, 

Arab, 'abattn 1 hava aanaitoT «-> lVi-p 'abadtu. idtu is a form like bintu 
douptor, V R. 2, 70. The plural it&ti alongside of iditl {cf. Pelitaecb. in 
Lota's 118) is an analogical form. Cf. above our remarks on scan, 

construct state of aznu » annu. p. 219, n. l. That tbe Hebrew caouot 
be the feminine of the Assyrian in a {X<agarde, JfttiAciivnsen, Gbttingen, 1894, 
p. 228) lliave already lemaiked, ASKT. 124. 

hrkus-iu I hound kin. Generally s+i, just like H-i, s+S, s+«, becomes 
St; a g. ulabbiesu I doAai for ultbbia*iu, murussu {lY B..29,80c; 
3FO. 26, 7) tot ticbictt for mu rue-1 u (luurso, — Arabic \j6^ marad, Aram, 
isdssu to alloiled tc tom for isds^su, igissn / prtsanled to tom for 

I Cf. 00 the otbtr bto4 BuCsQ. int SitUmnf CoorfiadSon. London. ISSO, p. US. e. r. A8I. and 
D«lliscch's SotyrtKa* Sdidtoi, p. 85: Lots. TViaO^««er, p. iSS, n. a 
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iqis-su USKT. 46,and 38), rupusaa width tw ropoi-iA (iWupe,!. 
J28; Srn. 188 ,88) etc., e«- Tbe vwb D3T *« to Wtwi to, 

■whlcU is quite common In Aaeyrito, occuw In tbe Old Twtamcnl In onJy two 
plaoea, namely, Exod, xxtiji., 28; xxxir., 21’IDD'T) 

a«d efeoi &Hul the Eculien (1. e. tbe 
breaat-plato of the hlglhpriert) fi-om iit rings to lAe mgt <tf Ou ephsi with thread* 
•of ofotot'jntrpto. 

Line 13. • aianfir Is tbe SliapUel of n »?iru, Imperfect i^^ur, Imperative 
a eu r. Asa rule, Towellees J, as lu Hebrew, is asaimilated to the following con* 
sonant; e. g. appu /ore, inttu 3/Mr. luttu sto^, dream, aSUtu v(fe, uapptiu 
o^r•^oto, maeeartu tmfch, maddattu trUwto msndantu), tlbbaCu tail, 
llbittu imlctu rtpAl nde {feminine to f mnu = yaminu), kettu nph/- 
akkieleult#, aqqur / destroyed, 433 ub Jcorrtedawny. abbi icoltod, 
taSInka efte iSiiq he Hieed. iddin A< pave, alit / It/ted up, ikklr Itt wo* 
/toetito. izxit fte ertfiWtoAed himatb', etc., etc- Of. Hebrew Q’flK (Araa»« 
nj{f^ {Aram, Kni^), (Aram. (Aram. AraWc 

manfae, Ajwm. Uebr. n'^O Neb. v,, 4 {Aram. Ezra tv., 18; 

VII., 24 nn^p. Syriacb{niK]npSmi8,4), irebr. np'? (Aram.. 

Kna^) p (Ainm, Nrs). Aram. Dai -ip-ip, noj/K?! 

(At«d, jnpj), p^l |m -IJJ, EtWopic MStiia (A'X?.511,8%. W). 

Instaiicoe in wiiicli Uie J le retained as in ensu goal (Ilebr. Arabic y^ ) 
bintu danghifT, en§u feAle, mandatCu (n&uto, manzasa rming place, si* 
nfintt) or (wiUi partial legressive assimUstion of tbe femlnlDe n) elndiidu 
«wUw (Aram. J^npUp). are relatively rare. In the stem 1V3 we find also 
in Hebrew, as Jewell known, alongside of (with aseimUaClon of Uie the 
uncoDtracted form 

ka*gal mecjie in Akkadian large gate.'’ In the vocabalary Sm. 12 {V It. 
13) wUlcli treats of tbe diflerent kinds of watcbes, this word Is rendered in 
Assyriao by abullu. We fiod, in line 12, AkkadUo ennub-kagal» Assyr. 
masarti abnlli, mieertu is b maisarto, msnsartu, like m&dettu 
Ufa B maddattu, mandantu, from oadinu to give, abullu is tbe Armn. 

oiig-gale, entranca <n t/ta which has usually been wrongly con* 

nected with tbe Greek Cf. Dalitzseh, In the AddiUons to tbe Gennan 

edition of George Smith's C^aldran Accovit of Ganasto, Leipzig, 1876, p. 298; 
ifebmo and Assynon, p. 24, n. 1, 

qablu {Akkadian murnb, synon. ib) is usually translated "midst,” bolug 
probably regarded as a metatheels of tbe Arabic qalb Aeort. But bow can an 
be in the midst of a city? In tbe bilingual fragment ZV B. 28, Xo. 2, 
^ablu is found along with qaqqadu head (of. Uebr. np^pK nap! stu (plural 
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BApSati) ioul (H«br. plur. ; Arwn. K'S^,» plur 

kiSliju (plur. kifild&ti ss Ethipplc kSaldit) neck, irtu^ breach, and qitu 
hand. In the legend of tbe deecentof tbe goddeas Istaristo Hadea {IV R. 81, 
64a} we read that, afCer bafing paased throi^ Uie fiftb gate, tbe keeper of the 
Ufider-woild took from tbe goddees kibbu ia q&bllla. iibbn u, as we bave 
already mentioned in tbe Habbaioa, p. 176, tbe girdle qabl u must therefore 
mean, as a part of tbe body, ** waist” The qablu of a city, Iiowever, is the 
enceintf or surrounding wall. In Aasnrb&nipaJ, SmiUi, 617a, (ef. Ill ft. 84, col. b. 
6dK tlieiefore, qablu bns the determinative waUjAssyr. ddru: ddr (labal 
all ia Ninua. qab&l t&oidi, likewise, does not mean tliemidst of the ocean, 
bat tbe sone of tbe sea immediately auiTounding tbe contluent, tlic sea near the 
slsore. This la Important for geograpblcal statemeuis in tbe euselform Inscrliw 
tiona. The Tbrnnldan city Arados {llebr. for e:fample, is called al Ar¬ 
mada 8 a qabal t&mdlui,* l.e> It was situated on an island near the continent. 
Also tbe islaod of Cyprus to be sure la fi'squently called nsl Atn&nn *tx 
qabal timdim; seel>elit 2 sch, Purodirs, p. 281 , 


1 l» 09i ■ &0 ud tbit » n»l a K Oxi etands for a ati tli, (be lesular coneuuec state of 
naplabu, wljenco j waLt la arncopatcd, lust u kabltu hatev, gamirD eompItU, nsniru 
elaar,etc.(riUD. katlttu, samlrtu, osalrtn: eoTuiir, sEsia ipaac. ksbit, fsolr. aemlrl 
bcccm la AnyH&n k ab I u, anra ru, n a m r u. ote. eimiiarir ^7^0 Mao la not ■ ^*70 * m ai k, 
but a nallk anOKsSncAeMsoUarnoopated ffom nsllkacs Aeayr. ma*ll*kl, LjOB, 18,17); 
«r. a1aoatad«,S<Lr, ^omutft, I IS) a, a. t. Both and are (ormaUoaglike 

nn:), Bpnp <orlslBaUr seriulda', (origisiUiy RtSc) appears la Arable, aa la woll 

liCAovs, ea taallkaa, and tor wo bav« anU in Aaaynan tbo JotrnnaiUvo fetaJaiea form 
oaplabtu, plun) napsbktl for aapisbatl. 

Noeldoka, lo hia Stntadu; {Tronunotfk, IS, aaya; “ Dte eloa;JeiAe Qrondform q a t), Aa. wlrti, 
wokelboBndunerantrin,bsistsrksa Wurselnden Voewlbiotsr denk Badloald), a. 0. foar 
matk; Ehp qodoah fuer qadab." TB1| igaot oorrect. TbsOa aellk. aa va bars asao, ia 
not tlic bUamuAUoR of tbe Ara«ttr)silo rowal of tbe first ayUabla, but raUier Ute oberaewnatie 
loirsoBltlra rowel of tba lonB gatllu; axtd qadoeh sunOa sot for qodah, qodsb, bat tor 
q u dn ab. As T bare romarkod In IB7 BAX. p. SO, tba Aaarrluo Banholma forma q atl a, q I tl a. 
qutlu baTalnihaconatruotacaiaqatt). qltil. qatol, a.n.abQua(ons. aban; pasmoorpas. 
pesar (Af. V A fills and iiS; 9,61; karabu aeomo^ karaab; qarsB iHww, qaiaa; tikru 
junv.alklr; alqpu jMlnfiilqlp; alklu an,Blklt; rikaa bond, rlkla; klbau Map, kibla; 


uanu ear, usoo; morau (with etomesi, morae; lubebo pnmarit. lubosb; puhru 

toUllfv(wUb^)pubBr, ate., etc. Syriaa forme like door, niB, corpBe, np^r, 

K^dX moraOtp, ato. corraapond axaetlr to lueh Asayrlao formadooi as pkkru, pa^ar, otc.; 
almVurlj S j'l. fool, and jS^, ttalf. V> Aasyriau si km, al k I r: rl k su, ri ki a, ate., ato. 

Bormaittops like's),;^, wS^a lari o-* 3 , 19 *) 3 afymacb, RoSy OMpr. opo. 

on tbe otbor hnai, are bMd on tba aatl^ Of tffp), K99X ^‘?a. R^Sip, ate , ato. 

EautMcb'e staitqaMat(6ntmn«AradraSibllae>i.Amflu«<»eAefl,fM)"'C>Ja BaDptform dM&offulsr 
pflaft don cbarakt«rtst3acMo VocaJ blsurdaB swaiiaa SiaiomoooaooantaB ip warfeD** la. tbvn- 
fora, sot accurate. I aball mat of tbls quastlOB abettir la a apadnl ardclA 

11 rt u (oonstroct I r at) coold ba a formatlos like blltu (cosetruot b II at, of. fi} Bara Ir., 19. 
*0; Til., S«) MtmU (KAT. SfT) frOB OP PStbar Sai, Cf. VJV (PrOr. Ail., S<; H ab. H, W w Oens. 
alck bruMfaitd, aftb m AU Brut verftnd. Ct. alao FlemBlBS’, fftbuAodaennr i7.. QoaUlsAan, 1683. 
p.SfiSl 

> Cf. Dolltaacb, BsracUet, p, SSi, and for tba 9 in tba Aao/rlao torn A r n ad, my BAL. Sfi X 
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(Wliile corr€cChig tbe proofs, I have ooticad Cbat Mr. Bniest A. Uudga, in hfa 
BitMy of Sanrk/iidcn, London, 1600, p. 41,1.0, liae already translated, “ In front 
of tli« great gate at the torcUi* of the <^ty of KineTeb Assynan (acoording to hie 
tranBcrIplion): ina di*kbi ABULLI GABaL AL-sa NIKUA, D. A.‘, and 
In the footnote on the same page he adda, '‘Compare Inn BAB tai-it, V. 
Sam-el GABAL, D- P.,NINUA, D. A. u-ea'an-telr-BU, D. P., sl*ga*7u. 
‘'In the gnte uf the rising sun, at the border of Ktueveh, I caused him to be 
guarded In wooden bonds.” Similarly, p. 63,1. 6: Ca-aid D. P., TBl>du-un*ui 
ea inn 0 ABAL tain*tlv ‘'the conqueror of Teidoii, wliidi (is) apon the border 
of tltc acA.” Ill tike glossary, p, 1S9, Ur. Budge combines this GABAL with tlie 
Hebrew ‘mIJ or rfj*)3A P. JS, II. 16 and 16, on the other hand, he translates 
sa la*ps*iin L. P., CACCI'ya ina KaHaL tam*t(v i&*nab-tu '‘wIm 
fixmi befoi’e my weaikons into the midst of the sea Itad (ledsimilarly, p. i9, 1, li, 
sa n-klii tAin*tiv n GABAL tam-tlv **of the aeu-coast and the middfe uf 
the sea:'’ and p. 169. s. v. Yitnana, ina kaba! tamti erib Samsi “In tbs 
mfddfo of Uie sea of tlie setting sun ” (1, e. UMlitenniiedii). He seems to assume 
two (Ufferent words; one gablu, with Jl (of. V R. 2K, 641)), andtlie other qahlu. 
wiUt p. Since Ur. Budge's laborious work has been censured beyond measure, I 
take pleasure in being able to state tliat I consider The BisUny of St^arhoddan fully 
ae good AS George Smitli’e HiUoiy 9f Atavrbanipal and tlic Jiigory etf SennacAerit) 
by the same sdiolar. 1 could not, I am sorry to say. study Ur. Budge's book 
befoi’Q the begiiiiiiug of April of this year. Of his lemurkl which seem to me 
wortiiy of note, l should like to point out amoig others, Uie combining of oitu 
or kitd 'witli Chaldee Gresfe {p.lM),i u|aminu army with Hebrew 

JiOn (P« 16S).' iadd moKninh) with Arabic jJl, or (p. 162),* dadme dt«i* 
with 0*rX (P. 197)i and Isifl* with Akkadian lal to /Id (p. 146). etc.] 

Xcvib-ui&Nusqti-ndiiilti waatlM nmne of the eastern gate of tlie wall of 
Kinevel). Col. IX. 100, king SardaiApslus relates of W«to]i-bca-HMaera 
cousin, Wituh'bcu'Bird&Jda, who at last liad fallen into tlie Iiands of tbe Assyr* 
ians: ullt kaibi sddt^(l<ma ina abulli sit iaulii Ss qabal ali Kinua 
»a Kerib'iua8uaqti-Bd))ili nabd slkirsa uAsoeirSu aigiru Iplaai 
00 a dog-eoilav, ood at, tA< gate of (A« rurhip of tM »o of lAc loafl qf {Ae caiy qf 
A'iuA'SA, (t/ie purs] vAov oame they enU Xerib’inasuaqti-aduat) 1 \fft Ann 
to keep pua)d in a cogv. 


> Oompare or murks on p. 161 cf t&Q Hcsaaioa. b.3. 

10f. l^OB, 0rrfTwn»fe3t«, Lotpslff. 1SS8, p. 7T, 71: “Pas Wort a n a ifi a Se€r. welcboe mIu«d 

yiunl umoiotil blUlot wlrtl ntrost (Um lietr. !fsn, du Ja aveb voo Krlogshccrao fe- 

,1 ' 

brmuebt wirO, gle9cb»usea*n mIoI” 

1 Ct, Df remark*. IIsbraica, p ISI, o . J , 

* Ct. Flenuntng'l IT., p. 44, 
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Keobaica. 


ullu is the Hebrew Aiablo*ji ghull. wbioli meens not only “yoke,'’ 
bnt also “ Iron collar.'’ Of. Deut. xxyni., 48: '?n5 IW 

h< trill place a cluiin of irm on nuk." Along^ds of ullu ibere sUo occors 
B1 In with the same meaning, jcat ae we have u r b u (Qebr. Aiam. Kl^^) 

and arbu alongside of one another witb the meaning “road." TUt the first 
ri«a*coD8onant of this all u ia not (Lyon. Sargcnttexie, pp. 72/8} but = 

bae been already remarked by Dr. Jensen, p. 298 of the 8iet volume of Clie Kunlch 
ZeUo^ft faer SoOsehri/lforstAwis- WlChttae frequent imperfect ilul. allu haa 
nothing to do; ilul doee not mean “I bound.” but “I hong;” for example. 
pegreiuDu (Hebr. D^JD) ina gaitie ilul 14unj d»rir corpse# on fitwj-hoofce. 
For ilul see my essay on tbe Sumerian dialect in the Gbttingen il'dcAricUm of 
Kov. 8,1080, p. M4, n, 3. gadiln fa a boat*liOOk, that Is, a pole with an Iron 
book at one end (German Talmudic Cf. Fleischer in Levy's 

WorterWck, vol. 1., Lelpslg, 1070, p. 438, additions top.386, Col. I. 

line 17. 

4 d dS is Imperfeot from n ad fi; see my glossary to the cuneiform account of 
the Deluge in Schrader's KAT. p. 510, a. v. “id my Akfecdwche SprocHt, pp. 
33 and gaviii. 

gttin ett ian^i i$ exactly the Hebrew nKV' D^ui^ve construct of 
(Gen. XiX., 28; Ps. :xik., 6 ; Neb. vi., 16); ett stands for ei’t with quiescing of 
tlieK.M toild tail (Hebr. Dtn,On)i for ri'mu, itru jt«*/MHebr.-^t^) 

for ii’jtt, etc., etc*. 

elkru (construct aikirl Aatnc, la a synonym of iumu (Chald. Q^'], and 
correepoftds to tbe Hebrew “ 15 ;. Cf. Exod.in., 13: nn 'OiyTII 

i# my name for eternity and my titie for oil gentraliotu; 80 also' 
Hoe, xn., 6: rn^T JnWjVH ’H'W nVl* Toh^oA <9 the yoi of hosts, 

Yofitoek is hu na«n#. 

nsbfi {— nabi’u, stem ^<3), cf. DQUopic nabobs m ipeoJc) has in Assyriant 
the meaning of tbe Hebrew nabd tikrais^ D^' Kip* tbe 

same meaning we find also qebd (stem ioma or sikra, also sak&ru 
Kums. 

nerlbu (plural neribetl for neribiti) means “entranoe,” from the stem< 
erdbu to enur, cf erib lanii entrance (if the sun, i. e. evening, Hebr. 3^^' 
nerlbu stands for nerabu, naghrabu. Zo Syriac tbe word appears aa 
ay BAL, B?. 

masnaqtl (not barnagtul) oomee from the stem saniqu, Imperfect 
Isniq m be norroto, and means therefore “strait, passage.” In Syriac the stem 
has the meaning of indipcw. cf. p^D^t ‘ndiguil, p*jp *nd*p#«#, KillpUD 


i or. DcU&eeb, H<are«(i and jMi/rian. fy. t tad T. 
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(Aw^rUn sudqd].! Zc Hebrew we have tbe ita4 3iiyifie%>nr 
prirw, Jet. XXIX.,»; inK nijnJI, AweAott' 

put hin i^ tfu tioda end in pricM. Others combine pj’V the i^blc 0^) 
B i D & q, and tranalate “ collar." pj»V means properly “ straiu.” The V D- 
ariaea from a partial assimilation to t)^ final p. Cf. p^ in Geneala and Bxodua 
{as well aa in Judg. xvi.. S6 and Ktek. xxiii., 82) for ph^ (o In Arabic 

we have for this 'tljt.nj dablka, and f^milarly Instead of pjp lo be norrott, we 
find ^AU^ d annk a. pjD and “|JV, pprO and -|ny have. In’ Oie monthe of tbe 
Orientals, almost tbe sane pronundation.3 The stem pj{^ or pj)f is, moreover, 
only a modification of tbe stem p^y, Arabic d Iq a, csf. p'Vrt- In AratoieaD 

this appears as an j;, cf. Syriac i<npy cnsnutitf- Accordingly, (* Hato. 
p*yp) Aooe n., 18, npy ^v., *, np;^D (Hebr. py^) Lxvjn., 
11 , are Aiamalmis. 

ftdntti* stands for admati, as Hebrew [B;>f/«, for Arabic dasim, 
and means "dweUing'placea,’' as it seams, especially *'dffe11ing*plBcea of tbe 
gods, temples.*’ It is a synonym of the well known word admin u.* Kerib* 
masnaqti'adniti Is, therefore, '^the eotrance to tbe passage to the temples,'* 
a Ninevite ''Cathedral Street Gate." 


iZa Btbl»p]c tbe Aearnae euoqa looaetruet enonq) eppeare in tkA fomi eeoq (wriu«B< 
or gcbloplo esOQ, boworer, doee not Bonn indwtitMOi fSRMt. bot ntbcr xsr' 

9yTl^paani oomnsam. visnctm. joit •» Aasyrten bu bu'tg aoAoe not OQiy Amsrr but alw food. 
Tor bobo'tQ eoo Lots. FioldtAj>fie«r. US. SS: ay u«ny on tbe SuuetttB SUieet. p. m. iv 6;. 
Sebreder, 0«rHnrr gonxmeoele, p. as, m Cf. eiae «on«u bubutJ V r. a US; 4, SS. 

• or. <b€ (rtftspoadba of tbo sspIraiSoD ia Neolooto udOt' ttmks ■ acTc fv^rvrtv 

tbMM'* ^vrrtrdrw, eio. 

1 Gompue for tbUword: Toyoon. Z.’tnicrtpMn de Rdvicm. Ttrie. USS, p. SS tod p. SIT. Pot* 
soasaye: ednatl eet nn plniM. 'Ce mot m’eet lacoona et Je (e tmdule d’tpres is Mat de la 
pbnse par Hsur, Mdrefu. Oo le troure encore a la lifoe a <do J'iosonpdon da Barlan). See 
alec 11A Cf. SB end Straseoaler. WotrUrvtftetAntn, p.se, Na lOi. 

•<}f.e.rNeb.7n,»: vin.tS; Vr vn.TiendsO: vnt.iT; Sennaobenb Sb. uo, r;: Lyoa. 
aaroimc«e««SS.4S. Aide to adoanu from tbe Stem DIR (y^]U tbe frequent plural dadae 
(UaeBtHO piocae.WHfttrWe, from tbe stain Dll D19*U an loeom^a rcdoplloetloa of the Ucoa* 
tonnot^ root SI. For dadoe see e. f. Neb. VITT. S; O. U; Sennaoharib $m. B, IT; SS, H: 
SS.2S;d0,M; Aseorb. Sbl as.Te; Ssarh, budge H: X«ota, TIs. IM, No. 1, S. Cf. also Dehueeb. 

Babraisond4asvrtAii,p, bs. 


8YEIA0 VIESTOB OF EPISTLE OF KINO ABGAE TO JESUS. 

By Piwfb«oe Isaac H. Hah, l^. T>., 

MOV York C<(7« 


TIis follwwiuj isyriac Veislon ot tlie Apocrypbfa Epistle of KlJig Abptf 
to and Jesus' reply, is from a p&rcliment leaf lately se>it to Uis %'riter 
by the asv, Williara llayee Ward, 1 >. I>.. who obtained it, wiOi a number 
of ether fragments, from a monasteiy ui the TQr In Mesopotamia. The leaf Is 
9ix0^ jnolica in daneiiston, Is wiitUn in very eld Estrangela in two eolumiis 
1 o the page, each column 7 to 7^ inches high and 2 to 2i Indies wids. Ons 
comer of the leaf is mutilated, causing a few small gaps in the writing. As to 
age. It seems to belong to the eighth oentnry, but it may be older by acenluiy 
mort. The ether matter on tlie leaf is tbo end of a liotoUy on the love of poverty, 
or, as til A matter itself seems to intcipret the title, love to the poor and wretched. 

The copy hero given corresponds with the manuscript, line for line, letter for 
letter, and point for polut; except tliat some of the points may be faded out, and 
those I do not venture to supply. Xn line 69, however, the scribe added above the 
line, as a coirecUon to the last word of tlie line, a tMu> between the clo/ aiid pi 
This, as at least unnecessary, 1 have sot copied. 

1-4 are at tlie end of tlie second column on the Qrst page of the leuf; 
lines 6-S5 occupy tlie Artt column of the second page, and lines 86 to Od occupy 
the last column. 

Lines 1-d. with an undecipherable word in line 6, as well as the last two 
words of line 89, with lines 40>42, are iu red. 

In Uue 6, the parrhment Is wholly gone as for as the word that appears in the 
copy below; lu line 6, the mutilated undecipherable word in red at tlie beginning 
is followed by a place tom away, so that the body of the Epistle here begins in tlie 
middle of a wor^ But it probably began | with only three more Syriac 

letters to be supplied. Tbe gap lu Unea 7 and 61 do not venture to supply. 

AU thatbas hitherto appeared iu print of these Epistles, in the Syriac veielon, 
la to be found in Ciiretou’s Ancient f^riac Zfcmrwnts (Londou. Williams & Not* 
gate, 1864), and PliilUps’ Doctrine of Addai (London. Trbhncr, 1870); but X have 
not access to those works, and cannot tell how they agree with this text. But 
tJiey mention Addai(i. e. Tbaddeus} as the disciple sent, or to be sent, by Jesus 
to Abgar; while this fragment clearly names Judas instead. 

I. Ikj-J 
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The same daj tliat I rsceiTSd Uiem I sent a translaCion of these EplsUes to 
Tfu Independent! but In my basts I miaseh some letters^ so that that translation 
baa hers a few oorrectiona 

One word lo the title of Che Letter of Ab^ar. rendered ** blessed ’’ below, U 
STidenClr tbe cocnaoa abbreriatiOD for Chat word, though not apeclallj marked as 
such In the manuscript. If not an abbreeiatioo, it la to be rendered “ good.” 

The following Is a translation; italici^g the words that are wtitten in red 
in tbe mannacript: 

”Ee^fU the XeiUr t/f Zing Abgar; Abgar, th« btoch, Prince ef the region, 19 
Juut eh< blessed Bedemer teM appeared....of lemeaiem.... [TThareas It has 
been h]eard b; me... .and of the healings (wrought (?)] b; tb; bands, and not 
with perfumes and medlcamenta t For as 1C was said thon makaeC the blind to 
see, and tbe lame to walk, and oleaesest the lepers, and caatesC out tbe UQcUan 
spirits and derUs, and healeet them Chat are led captive in lingering diseases, and 
thou ralsest the dead; and eince all tiieae things are rumored of thee, 1 thought 
that thou wert one of the crowned (?) that Chou had descended from God from 
heaven, and [therefore] thou doest these things; or thel certainl? thou wert of God 
and [therefore] thou doeat tbeee CbLogs. For thia reason, therefore, 1 wrote, 
entreating from thee that thou wouldat be persuaded and oome to ms, and heal 
this sorrow (or, disease) which I have. For also I have beard that Che Jews aur* 
mui against thee, and de^re to vex tbee. fioC 1 have a cttj, small and beaatlf ul, 
that is enough for two. 

"Cop!/ Of moUers SAol teen tortOen from Jesus by hand of Zanania, 
tabeUarius, lo Atgar,prince of the region. Blessed is he that believetb In me. though 
he hath not seen me; for it is written concerning me that the; who see me will 
not believe in me, and who have not seen me abalJ believe and live. But as 
to that which thou didst write mei that I should oome to thee; it ie fitting that I 
should fulfill here everything for wht^ I was sent; and after that Z shall have 
fulfilled [It], then I shall betaken up to him who sent me. And when Z shall have 
been taken up, 1 will send to tbee one of my disciples Co heal thy sorrow (or, dia* 
ease), and also to give life to thee.—BuC after these lettera, also, those follow 
tlmm [that are written] In Che Syriac tongue, [to tbe purport] that after Jesus had 
asoended he sent to him Judas.... ” 


PLEIADES, OEION ATO MAZZAROTH. 

XXXTi::., 81 . a. 

By Jobm G. LavSibo, U. A. 

PRtfeuor of Old TaBUmeat Lanfuisc* and SJEagBalslo tteTbeoloffloal SenUnary, 

Kew Brnuirlek, H. J. 

Tlid 6r8twc*d to b© considsred 1 b translated in Uie K. \'. 

"sweetinfluences,*' as decived from Lexteons and comoenttries genewlly 

make ^ irawpoaition, equivalent to This titmepoaillou 

word is deiiv^ from to &ind, Arabic OOa = Aanad vkinagt, n«inie«, 
ft thing at <m«V sidd. This word is used twice as a verb (Job xsxi., S« and Piov. 
VI., 211, vtd nowhere aa a subetantive, save in this place acoordlng to the trans* 
poeen. According to this transpoeiflon. the word in the passage is variously 
rendered "bands," ^‘biodloffs " "twlatinga ” "olnetetings," etc., of the Pleiades. 
But the transposition is demonstfahly wrong. The.femiulne plural noun 
occurs only in this passage. But the maaculine f ormJ^O occurs in four places. 
To translate the tuasculine form in Uieae places as derived from shows tlie 
absurdity of translatiog the feminine forte in this passage as derived from tliat 
root. Without transposition, ^ manifestly derived from [Ty ss the 

root. Gesenius says of |iy “a root not used In Kal, wbicli appeaia to have had 
the a^niilcaUon of softness, laxity; Arab. = G^odan to be Sexible, to 
e ^ - 

vacillate, softness, laxity, languor, (jTjA a cans, or reed, a taQ rod (pr. 
vacillattag, vibrating in the ^r)." But yjtXA ^ 0 h a d an is not the Arabic word 
that corresponds to the Hebrew pj;, but an entirely diffeient word, Laving a dif¬ 
ferent spelling and a difierenC meaning. The Arabic word tliat corresponds to tlie 
Hebrew existfi under precisely corresponding letters: Hebrew Arabic 
as A ad an- So much Is luimistakably shown by the usages of tlie words in 
Hebrew and Arabic. How the Arabic word s> Aadan means to remain, 
to slay, to keep a thing to a certain place without allowing it to quit that place, 
and tc do BO by some gentle, sweet, barmonioue Influence or power; as when 
camels tied to a stake in a certain spot move around it In a comparatively 
large (^icle, contentedly feeding upon the luxuriant grass that abounds. The 
strict accui'Acy and unquestionable force of this meaning as the true meaning of 
both the Hebrew aud Arabic words [1^ and appear from the usages of the 
words, and will further appear when we come to apply it in the Interpretation of 
this passage, after vre have considered the lexical meaubig of 

nD*3 A noan fem. sing, from the root D*i3- Of this root Geeeulus says,— 
"An unused root. AraWc^^li'Swn to heap up, lU^ »*' iTcBWUim, a hsop, like the 
Hebrew which see." Turning then to nO’S) defines,—“A heap. 
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cltister (fiom tlifi root 01wlilch Ace); specially of $Ur8» lienoe (lie Pleiadea.ot 
the seven etara, consisting of seven largei' stars, aud other lesssr ones closely 
grouped^ Arab. » I^arojKi (plenty, mulUtiide), more fiUly — 

Ookd-iOt^Thurai/a the bundle of the Pleiades.^’ But Geseoius does not give us 
the full tueaoing of the Arabic » K am, and his oilier Arabic ttfamices to tlie 
Pleiades ere incomplete. The Arabic lias a number of names for the Pleiades, 
indicating Uielr appearacea in tlie Iieavens, their signlAcAnee in tlie economy of 
natuie, etc. Among these names we iiave the one meutiooeil by Gesenins, vis., 
s Sth-Tiiuraya, which means tJie Pleiades as comprising, in appearance, 
many stars in a small space; for it is said that, amid Its conspicuous stars, aie 
many obscure stars, the number altogether being said to be twenty-four, acoouUiig 
to an sssertiOQ of Muhammad. also means a cluster of lamps, resting in 
holes in tlie bottom of a laotero. The lamps are so called as being Ukeiied to tlie 
Pleiades In the heavens. The Pleiades are also called by tlie Arabs I — E U' 
Kagmoo, that Is, 2 he Astsriem, because it was regarded ns being the most bene* 
fldal and excellent of all sUt-groupe In its iufluences on the went her. Aird 
because the setting of one star and the slmultaueous rising of another, that In the 
Pleiades, indicated approacliing rain, and toclc place lust before the mins b^ii to 
fall la Arabia; therefore the Pleiades weie also called »No-nn, AUiidhig 
to tbe copiousness of the tears be had shetl because of the absence of Ills divine 
friend, the raatcblesa Ibn*ll*Pared says 

j\ 

" SUU m a peroHed luS would Mirent^ Sow. 

‘noiiali on earth's rlo tlie Plclsdes heS fsllod to slow." 

But Uie word used by the Almighty iu calling Job’s attenttoii to the Pleiades 
was root 013, Arabic = K&m, and Le^ * Kcmnt coiTespondlug 

to Geeenius does not give us the radical aud full meaning of the 

Arabic. Tbe Amble plj' * Earn means something more tJimi "to heap up," 
and » Komat more than "a heap,” » see Butris Bustaoi's Arabic Lex¬ 
icon, el aL The word * Kao is used with reference to many particles of 
sand being gathered togetlier and heaped up so that tliey stand upright, like a 
pillar, upon a certain place, socket, or pivot. The word Is also uaed witii i-efer* 
ence to a thing or person standing upon ood turning around upon a certain point 
or pivot, as when a person stands or turns round upon tlie tap of his foot. This 
Is the meauing of the wonl God employs. God employs it to indicate a certain 
group of stare. Tliat group of stars is none other than tlie PlelaiUs, beuauae 
precisely this is the tfiith about tlie Pleiades, and about them alone. By a series 
of calculations independent, and indeed ignorant of the truth contained iu this 
passage in Job, the science of Astrouomy lias lecently dlscmre<l that the heap or 
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cluster of stare called the Pleiadea conatltuta the staodig-pJace, the point, aocket, 
pivot abont which the whole solar eystem revolves. They have discovered that 
Alcyone, the brightest etar of the Pleiades, is the center of gravity of our vast 
solar eysten, the starry pivotal point on which and about which worlds and 
eysteroa of worlds go moving through space. There Is a plain intiniation of thla 
fact when we consider the number of stare there grouped together in comparA- 
lively so small a apace. Now it becomes apparent what is the true mearilng and 
peculiar force of the word “ dertved from Arahjc Aadao. 

to keep or hold a thing to a certHm place without allowing it to quit that place, 
and to do so by some genUe. sweet, or harmoniously working influence or power, 
as when camels tied to a certain slake in a cert^n spot move around it in a cona- 
paretively large circle, contentedly feeding upon the luxnriaot grass that abounds. 
So the Pleiades keep and hold In tb^ places the worlds and systems of worlds ss 
they go moving in their ^xcliz^ orbits around that starry stake, that pivot of 
power. la their revolutions around the Pleiades these worlds and systems of 
worlds move moat harmoniously- There is not a deviation, not a disturbance. 
So the bolding and keeping Influences or poweia of the Plwades are gentle, sweet, 
harmoniously working. It is the harmoolous operation of God’s great laws 
reining throughout the univerae, Pld not such harmony prevail, were the 
IVades to let go or loosen for a moment theix constant and harmonious holdings 
and keepings of the worlds of the solar system, desQucUon and disturbance 
would come to those worlds, and cosmos be turned to chaos. And so the wisdom, 
power and goodness of God are mightily and magniflcently manifest Tbe force 
of the cJudlenge to Job and the glorious truth conUined in tbe same are apparent. 
Canst thou bind together, stop, bring to naught these constant and powerful and 
liaimonious holdings of the Pleiades? And so understand, moreover, that God 
reigns In and over human affsiia, wisely, beneflcently, omnipotently,—making 
every thing to work together for good. 

The bands of Orion are his nl3^0, from Arabic Masak, 

that Is. f?u draiOTAge, Uu takingt hold. As drown ^ondinys, the girdKnjw of yp3« 
According to the Hebrew and Arabic usages of tbe word *7*03* to the 

constellation of Orion. The three stars about midway in the constellstlou, and 
arranged somewhat obliquely as to the rest of the constellation, oonstltuto tbe 
bauds or girdlings of Orion. Prom these girdlings three otlier stars are ranged 
dowuwRid, constitutidg Orion’s pendent sword. The Interpretation which repre¬ 
sents Orion as a giant ch^ed to the skies, etc., is a comparatively modem mytli 
which Is utterly without foundation in the language, aad utterly onwocthy being 
thought of in this connection. God is speaking; and God Is speaking about past 
and present and eteroal facts, and not about the possible and paasbig and puerile 
fancies of men. ‘r P3 ^ derived from whose primary meaniog appears to 
be “ to be fleshy, to be fat,” whence SpJ Ioin,jtanfc. The word is applied in a 
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good and bad sense. In a good seDse, aa meaning s&engtb. firmness, boldness.'’ 
In a bad sense, as meaning “languor, Inertness, folly.” Tbs corraepondlsg 
Arabic word ^ Eaeal comprises both of these meajiings, and not simply 
the meaning of “languor and Inertosas,” according to Gesenius. According Co 
the first meaning, and the root of the word, we have tlie signification of giant, 
and hence Orion, a constellatioo or set of stare representing in fall ontline a giant 
figure. But we mast go to the Arabic, and to the ideas of the old Arabian 
As^nomen, to be confirmed and further informed in the interpretation of 
by Orion. As in the case of the FleUdee. so the Arabs have a number of nata» 
for the consceUatlon Orion. It will soffice to mention two or three of these aa 
lUus^aUve of the paee^e. Orion was and is called = A1 • g abb ar o, that 

is, “the great, mighty, gigantic one.” This ie the word used in the Arabic ver- 
rions. Orion was so called because tbe relative position of the stars coustltating 
that constellataon repreaeuted the form of a kingly and gigantic pereou^ en- 
thidned in U)e heavens and marching through the sHee. The constellation of 
Orion was also called « Al-Groaa, from^^ — Ooz, meaning “ to pass 
in or along, to traverse or cross the middle, and pass through it.” The constelU' 
tion of Orion was so caQed because of tbe three very bright stars disposed 
obliquely in the midst thereof, oonstitutiog the bands or girdlings of the atany 
giant Orion, as passing along and about his middle or waist or loins, and so called 
by tbe Arabs |»4iJ1» En*Maem. and « Kitak>ul-Gosak, and 

B Pakar-ttl“Goza, Tbe word Ood employs is It is 

derived from be Jto^, strong, jin», bold.* \<nce plantOriow, 

The precisely correepooding Arabic word Is ^ K a b a 1, whicb hae the same 
meanings and additional meanir^: as, for example, a peraon strongly taking and 
firmly holding a certain portion; and again, the stioug cord or band of a bow aa 
wound around one end and stTOngly pulled across the middle, and firmly wound 
around the other end. These definitions refer plainly and can refer only to the 
constellation Orion. How so ? ^Vhat is tbe fact about that oonstel Ation ? Just 
this: that those three brilliant stars which constitute the bands or girdllnga of 
Orion never cbaoge their fonn. They preserve tbe same relative position to each 
other and to tbe rest of tbe conatellatiou from night to ntglit, aud year to year, 
and age to age; so that they preeent precisely the same appeerence to ns now that 
they did to Job in the land of Us mUIeninms ago. In the vast finnaanent of starry 
hosts, where ooostant and stupendous elreuges are going on, these stars constitu- 
tTng tbe bands of Orion do ceaselessly, changelessly maintain their reAtive poai' 
tions. And so as to the force of the challejige,—Canst thou loo«a, open, disband 
these firm bands?—Canst tliou bring change, disturbance, disorder as to the 
relative positions aniformly and uniquely occupied by these stars in all time V 
Alter tl^ese unvarying positions, annul the Aw which binds tiiem together in these 
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ebenial Klatloija, burst open those blaibg bands—if tliou eaost. Aud so as Co tiie 
truth set forth,—XTaderstandi O Job, undersUnd, 0 man, that ^e All-wise, All- 
mighty, AU-gopd God Is uniformly, unchangeably, unendingly so. 

Job’s soientidc knowledge, ns well as spiritual appreciaCion of tbeee astro* 
nomical allusions, can scai'cely be a matter of doubt. If any one doubt it, let me 
remind him that lie is making God to darken counsel by using words without 
knowle^e in thus addressing Job with language of wliicli Job had no true or 
adequate comprehension. XM ids remind Idm tliat Job’s spiritual appreciation 
of aiioli language aa tills was such aa to overw'belm him with penitence, humility 
and awe; and the production of such an effect is conceivable ouly on the giound 
that Job's scientldc knowledge was very accurate and \‘ery profound. Let me 
remind taim.df the preeminent position occupied by the Arabians from the very 
earlieet timea as to tlie science of Astronomy. Let me remind him of tlie mean¬ 
ings of those three ancient Ai^ic expreeeions before mentioned as used to 
designate Orton and his girdlings or bands, and aud 

that is, the regularly ordered, the etarualJy oidered, tlie eloquently 
and zDugnificentiy ordered hands of Orion. Let me remind him that there are 
numerous paas^es in the poetry of the old Amblaoe that display a remarkable 
kjiowlec^e of Astronomy, similar to that revealed and displayed in tliese passages 
of Scripture, which weie, 1 doubt not, thoiouglily imderetood by the great 
Arabian patriarch Job. I quote a couplet from an old Arabian poem at hand,— 
a poem celebrating the matchless and immemorial hospitality of the Amblaos:— 

" 1 leoVeS to tbtekT'i uur« tent, wboro Orloo elmilr 
Stood wntchlnir br ulvbt, and liU sswd <n Iif n clitttrtd tteod}/." 

Bella Ed Deen Zulieli, an Arab poet uf Egypt wlio flourished in the tliirleentb 
century, says,— 

aj'U-o aiXwi ^ 

“Vr«ii maycst thou losti ihTve sou ira ihlne. 

Who ebtlt perpetuate tby iloe,— 

Uke tboae tbreo brUhaot stan Umt nbtae 
On old Onon'e breajt. 

Who In choir very cradle bore 
Marke of OoU’e s^ldlos band, and worv 
or that worth, with which of rorc 
Thy eneonme wera bleeb" 

'* Caust tliou biit^ forth Mastarotli iu his season I’" The word is 
Wears advised to change the Q into ) and deiive the word from to oepavau 

•T 
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<*l«a<n, wnwate- W'e are afivlsed to chaoje Uie ^ Into wid convert 
“‘to According to tiila Jfttter cljaiige we are to X'ender Uie worf 

by “ lod^ig from tlie Aisbic JyXe = M au ?a 1, and refer it to the signs 

of tlie Zodiac. Hut all this la so arbl^y and uooeceesaiy> so uCUxly without 
any reasonable foundaUon, that it becomes irreverent and preposterous to (liinK 
of God, who U hero speaking,—to think of God ss thus changing, accommodeUng, 
corrupting language in its U8s«e,—God. who sll through this chapter liaa been 
using words that corresponded with the utmost trutli and acc uracy to tiis actual, 
scientilic, creative facta about those pheitomana conceiuing which he w’as speak¬ 
ing. is ail unused root in tho Hebrew, but itisnot an unused root in Uis 
Arabic. Tlie i-oot exists under precisely ilie acme letters in Arabic, via, yy^ = 
Unsur. One of tl)e principal deUuitlone of tliia root in Arabic Wers to Ute 
perfomted piece of wood at the top of tlie teut into which the upper extremity of 
the tent pole is thrust as a button into ils loop, and also to the pulling of tlie 
ropes that join Uils piece of n'ood at tlie top of tire teut to tbe stakes all around 
tlie tent about wliicU tlie several inpes are looped or buttoned. Kow it is otterly 
Impossible to give this language any otJier interpretation tliaii that which refers 
it to tlie sateiJites as they move about tlieir planets, held to the planets by tlie law 
of gravitaUon; to the planets aud tbelr eate!Utee|a8 theymcn e about tbesiin, 
held by It and to it according to tlie same law of graxitation; to the sun and the 
planets aud tbe satelUtee and the whole solar system moving about Alcj’ons of 
tbe PleiadM, held by it and to it according to the same wonderful law*. And so 
as to tlie force of tlie challenge,—What does man know about tlie movements of 
these bodies, about the law of gravitation ? How much less can be effsot as to 
the eending forth of these plauets, each in Its appointed time, each to its appointed 
sphere, each with ita appointed velocity, and tliiis maintain them? Here is a 
complexity of bodies, a complexity of relations, a complexity of movementa. And 
yet in the midat of all this manifold and man elous complexity, there is a maivel- 
ous harmony. In all tills complexity and harmony the io&iilte wisdom, power, 
and goodness of God nre transcendently manifest. And tlie teacliing,—the same 
is certainly and gbriousiy tnie os to men in the complexity of human affairs. 


MISC2LLANE0US NOTES. 

By JoBiT P. Petsbs, Pa. D- 
ProTtMorlntbe ProCMUnt Bpiwopal OlvloJtr 8cfeo«l, FblUddlphu. 


Tbe prophet laaiah (x., 8 ) mftkee the Assyiiao king say, 

^ do not kaoir that attention has been called to the refeieDce which is 

^ T t 

here made to the difference of usage of the related Hebrew and Aaayrian, in the 
words for “ king " and “ prince.*’ The Hebrew rj^p baa the signidcation of the 
Aasyrlan 2 a r. and, vice ivna, Ass^den a a 1 a k u correeponds in sense to Hebrew 
Tbe prophet plays upon this difference of osa. 

Amos r., 8 —Gata is to be punished no'ptt' Geseaias, 

ifandaSrierbuck, PUi edition, would render this ’’because they took captive,** die 
p^ofT^enen roller Zahl The LSX. explain a»i>»#Wt(jv ret 

XaXuttiiv. The translation of the XJ£X. makes no sense, but suggests a change of 
pointing for the Hebrew which makes an unintelligible passage intelligible, vis.. 
HD^ rfi7il- ^at the prophet seems to mean Is, that Gau Is to be punishe<l 
for Its breach of a profeseedly friendly relation, Jn kidnapping Hebrews to be sold 
as slaves. It means “becanse Cliey carried captive them wbo were at peace.'* 
The same meaning belongs to the phrase in the 0 th verse, where Tyre is g^ty of 
the saune crime. Perhaps it is not neceeeary to change the pointing of ^ 

order to jneClfy auch a tendering. A glance at Dl'W ^ » Hebrew 

lexicon will show any one that, at least according to our Massoretic polntlbg, tlie 
two words have been somewhat confused !q use. 60 ^ in our English Bibles, st 
Gen. xxxnt.y 18, we read, “And Jacob came to Shalem. a city of Sbeehem,’* 
where the real sense is, “And Jacob came in peace to the city of Shechem.” At 
Mic. 8 , it bas been suggested that we should read rtD'Ttif 
Smith, P«ph«Sf{^ 7m«l, p. 427). * ' 

laa. XL, 15.—Tbe sense of this verse seems Co be, “As Jehovali laid under the 
ban the tongue of the Egyptian 6 e«; so will be wave bis hand against the Eupbin- 
cee wltli a blast of his breath, and smite It into seven rivulets, and make a way for 
sandaled feet.** The comparison tbrongbout the passsge is one of tbe past and 
the future. Tbe rescue from Egypt ts made the text of a promise of rescue fiom 
Assyrian bondage. This comparison is carried so far tliat, in Imitation of tiie 
Song of tbe Sea, (Exod. xv.) we have here (Isa. xn.) a similar song to be sung 
after the new deUveranoe, Isa. xii., S even being quoted partly from Exod.xv.,S. 

Amos V., So-27.— Tbe use of tenses and oonjunctions, aa also the connection 
of thought, ill this paaeage, seems to mo to be tlie same as in tbe passage from 
Isaiab just quoted. “Sacrifices and meat oSeriitga ye offered unto me in the wil- 
derueae forty years, 0 bouse of Israel; so sliall ye take up Sikkntb, your king, and 
Kinn, your etar-god, your images which ye made for yourselves, and I will carry 
you captive bejojid Damaaous.*’ The wojidering out of captivity la the past la 
compared wiUi the wajidering Into it In the future \ tlie worship of tbe true God 
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ui Uie past, witli that of idola ia toe fetare. In the translation of the paasoge I 
have traiispoeed “ suggested by Profewor Schradw (KAT. 442) to a 

posiUOD after He would point niSP sad |V3, axrWning tbe former 

aa S ak-ku t, a Sumerian Akkadian name of Adar, and'the latter aa the Aasyrlan 
Karfti-va*nn, or Saturn, makit^ them thus nearly idenUcal. The former name 
lemindB oe InvoluntartJy of nlJ3 r\)^0 of 2 Xg». xvni., 80, which lattsr Mr. 
Budge says is toe god Z arp an i i u v. 

Isa. VII., 14.—The beat commentary to this passage is, it seene to me, Mic. 
1 V., 10. In tbe latter passage, the Daughter of Zion ia In travail with the birtli of 
a purihed remnant. Tbe capture of Jeruealem Itself is represented as pskTt of toe 
throes of labor. Writhe and twist, Daughter of Zion, like one that glvetb birth; 
for now sbait toon go out of tbe city and dwell in toe field.’’ In Isa. Tin., 8,31, 
seems to be used to indicate tbe purified remnant which shall still 
remain after tbe Assyrian rirer has overflowed the land, against which no counsel 
or might of the foe shall preTail, because it Is a god>w1th-us. In Isa. vii., U, in 
spite of tbe very unusual word used, I baUevs that the ’* 

spoken of. She is pregnant with the *71^ the purified remnant, and hi the 

disti'sss that is at band the prophet sees the'pangs of blrtk. It is quite possible 
that we owe Uie unusual word here used, to tbe unonginal form In whlcli 

tbe prophecy lias been preaerred to us, as a mere abstract put into shape appar¬ 
ently by some one otbei* than the prophet, at some period posterior to the events 
recorded. Ou tbe other hand, it is quite possible that toe X'X X-, 4 srctpd^, may 
Wesent toe original reading; so that we should substitute, in tbe Hebrew, 
for This wouM be the natural word to use with reference to 

toe Daughter of'zion (cf. Jei'. ivui., 18; auacr., 4,21; Amos v., 8). Is it poa- 
aiWe that we have In the Hebrew a doctrinally modified text, tlie L21Z. teetif^g 
to tlje true original? The Tatgum of Jonathan, usually so free in ita use of 
eveu in Isa. uii., gives no hint, of a Ueesianic character, of tbe prophecy 
in Isa. y;j., H. nor, where ‘PK IJO^ls again used, In Isa. vui., 8,11. 


GRAMMATIOAL QUESTIOKS. 

By I’noFssoR F. B. Dbvio, 

DftAt<^r TKMlnglai) Senilonrf• B«nfor« Ho. 


TJl# RIPCTITIOH OP PHB COK^TBUCT STATE DEKORE A SECOND OENITJVK. 

Tlid Iang:aB^ of the grematme on tUis subject is prettj' Iisrmonious. Geoe))* 
ios (I lU: 1): *'TLe luigiis^ avoids, also, letting a uouq In tlie contirvci tiate be 
followed by several genitives connected by end ()), and prefers in Clsat case to 
repeat tlie nonm e. g., Gen. xsiv., 8 D!0{^'n 

Uu Qoi 0/ lh£ ^tvns and (he God of ihe earth.'' Ewald {389: I*): “If a oouu in tl)e 
cuoBtruct state or a prepositlou lefeis to several uoans.lt is always to be repeated 
(see i23D). unless those which follow attach themselves readily, In accordance 
with tlie iDeaninp, to tlie diet; as IS'JTl 3‘?n A^r fioteiugteUh milk and henep. 
Exod. m-, 8, and otliei examples lu Jodg. i., 8," J 1 Chrou. xsln*., S; Prov. i., 8. 
[Judg. 1., d. 7. and 1 Chron.xxix.. 2, give four SnetAiioee of a pair of genitives 
after a single construct noun. Frov-i.,3, is more note worlby: ^10 Anp*? 

• DS(5'0‘1 p^y ^ r«<»« tke <nnrucr»on of wsdom, /uHfee, and 

jwJprijcne <tnd ’egjrffp. Four genitives, the Isst two of wliich are Joined hy*H> 
Whentliere are several nouns tlie cou struct state Is often repeated with e^’e^}' 
one. or with every two, Jer vni.. I., Isa. ii.,2,’» Jer. vm., 1, gives five gen> 
itives, each preceded hy its own construct state, which Is AlDVl’ every 

iustuice. Again, Isa. i(., 2, gives three pairs of genitives after tlie thrice repeat* 
ed An esamluation of tliis passage will show that the two genitives 

attached to the same oouetruct are closely united to form a single idea. Ewald 
(I 230: c) seems to fumisb an explanation for the uon*repetitlon of the construct 
iQ tlie instances where it Is not repeated with each genitive. “ Similarly, a poetic 
writer may only mentally resume tlie ccustruct state In the case of a sabsequenl 
member of the seuteuoe, whether tuts be lu the heginningof the following part, 
Frov- 1 .. 3, or after some otlier words in the middle of It, Job. xxvr., 10.” That 
is. Id FroV. 1., 8, cited above, 1» to be lepeated after the atlmllji because 
there is no ) before [?). In Job xx>’r., 10. the explanation Is good for the 
somewhat peenhar tnuislatlou of Ewald, which, however, seems both luiueces&ary 
and harsli. In any case title seeming expisuatioii in Ewald (I 283: c) is applied 
only to poetic constructions, and ^erefoie will have no value for a frequent occur* 
renc« of tlie construction in prose. Theie ai‘e several instances where this expla* 
nation has no value, and another may be suggested whicli Is to the miod of the 
writer mucli better; it is an explanation whtcli Is In accord with the citation fipm 
Ewald ({ 839: b}. The translator of Ivwald’s Hebrew Syntax (after | 289: c) 
inserts a passage as follow s: “ Mor does the Hebrew even like to have two or 
more nouns ctKwdlnHted after <Mie construct noun; tlie govern lag word Is inther 
repeated befoie tlie second suhonlinated noun; thus, /lie Ood of hcaren and (he 
<3od of eavlh. Gen. xxiv., 8; die God of Abi oham, ifiid rfw Oodof leauc, nnd /Ac 
God ff Jiiwh. Bxod. ni.. b. ISi hut the Miortei ttxAo of exiiression is also 
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used, »e v^e 16.*’ lo Miill«r*8 lUljrew Syntax (i 75; c) tha same atatereent is 
made ae in Geeeoiijs. A remark la added, bovever, (| 75: e. Rem. a): Rarely aa 
in Uen. xiv., IS, H^p ‘Poweseor of bea?en and earth/ where, 

however, botli geniUvea are stm of the eaue kind, vis., poweaaive.” 

The Ilkbig of the Hebrews to repeat tlie construct noun le doubtless caused 
by Uie tendeney to dreuostaotiality in narratirs. This tendency has powerfully 
colored the New Testament diction (Winer's 2]ew Tsataiseiit Grammar, {65:4). 
The exceptloue to the lule dted from the grammars, however, are far too iiumer- 
ou B to be called rare. They are so uumerous as not to prove the rule, hut to break 
it down. It is not said that the exeeptlone are more numerous than the instances 
of conformity, though tbe general impression of the writer would lead him to say 
so. Tlie following references show something of the frequency of tbe violation of 
the rule: Deut xji., 6; 4, 51; xxxu., 19; Isa. i., 28; x., S8; slv., 14; 

LX., 6—give lllastntlone of genitives in pairs. Sent, vjii., 7; Isa. i., 11; zx xv ii,, 
8*>glve illustration so! genitives in groups of three. Isa. xxxvj., 17 gives two 
paiiu. Seut. viii., 8 gives five genitives after one construct. Tbia list is not 
exhaustive, and is purposely confined to theae two hooks. The writer doubts 
whether as many inetaneee of accordance with the rule will be found as he has 
noted excepUons. Of course these two boohs cannot prove uulversal usage. 
Their usage, or lach of usage, Is enough to raise the question how extensive an 
usage the rule records. 

A more important question is, Wbat is the difference in thought between the 
plunae in which tbe construct Is repeated and tJie phrase in which it is omitted ? 
One suggestion has been noted above, vU., that the construct was repeated fn 
thought wltb the second genitive. This was suggested only for the usage in 
poetry. Without doubt, this is a correct explanation of some cases, but not of 
most. Another suggeation is to be found in tbe quotation above from Ewald 
(1889: hi, in the words ** unless they attach tbamselves readily, in accordance 
with the meaning, with the first” The dtaticn from Uheller (| 75 :c, Rem. e) ia 
in harmony with this. To put it in another form, it is like tbe mode of conception 
in the ITew Testament Greek, whan a prepetition is exprsesed with only the first 
of several nouns governed by it. Cf. Winer's New Testament Grammar (60:7), 
^Yben two or more substantives dependeul ou the same preposition immediately 
follow one another, lolned together by a copula, the preposition, if tbe substantives 
in question denote tilings which are to be coQceived as dislinot and independent, 

.bnt not repeated, if the subtantives fall under a single category, or (if 

proper names) under one common class.” To the same affect Eattmann’s New 
Testament Grammar ({ 147:30), ”Hy omitting to repeat Uie preposition, tiie 
writer gives an intimation that be regards the members rather as homogeneous, 
belongbig together, or united into one whole; by repeating it, that he wants to 
have them taken as independent, of a dissimilar or even contrary nature.” Sim¬ 
ilar are the explanations giveu of tbe lepetiticii or non-repetition of tlie article 
after the first of two or more nouus of tbe same number, geoder and case and 
connected by tai. Suttmann, 1126:25.16 and 17; and Winer, 119:8,4 and 6. 

The principle involved Is ratlser a neeesaity in the nature of thought than a 
mere usage. It is likely, therefore, that the same phenemsna snd tlie same mode 
of expression might occur in languages so widely dissimilar as the Greek and the 
Hebrew. Tharefore,it would seem that, where tlie Hebrew wAed lo porirnp iniA 
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c»rc»rR«tanlia!flv ^ individual riUUions or pnpertie» 0 / w« apresud bv 

liu tOMiruet iwun, he repeated it with each gtniHoe^ or eometirnee unth each pair of 
genitiK«9. If he taieheS to unite theee relatione in a group and to ignore indiinduo^ 
inlottone.Ae did not repeal the geniHve. To illuatrat© the point take an example 
which has beoi mentioned above: ap^ pflT, DjTI^ 

Exod. m., 6,16; iv., 5. In Bxod, in., ie, we find only one construct; 

pW OrfO^<« This eaoe form is found in 1 Kge. xmi., 38; i 
CMon! xis., 18, »d 2 Cbron. xxx.,6. In tiieee last teferencee 
need in the place of the ot tbe earlier expression. Where ‘s 

repeated it sbovs more clearly the Idea of the one God in bts relations with tlie 
race^nceatora. Where Is repeated it brir«s out tbe idea of God is relation 

to each of the ^reat ancestma of the race. This may account for the fact that 
the later expreasiona all gjoup the three names together. In the earlier concep¬ 
tion. becauee, perhaps, the wnter bad the three Indmdoals more distinctly in 
mind, Abraham, Isaac and Jabob are Indivldiialized by tbe repetition of 
In tbe later writings the three ancestors were conceived in tbelr common relation 
to tbe race rather than in tbelr individual relation. Some confirmation of this 
concepQon le found In the phrases in Bxod. n.,24, 

pnV*' 2 * where tlie preposition 1* with 

QiTlDif and omitted with the following genitivea. It le worthy of note that this 
group of names oconrs with * 5 ^ after J*' Exod. vi., 8; with ^ after 

01' in Gea. L,,a*; txod. xxiiin, 1; Num, xxii., U; I)eut xxxiv., 

4 ; after 'iy in Beut. ix., 27; as appositivea after a preceding noon In Beut. 2 ., 
8; vr., 10; is-, 6,27; xxix., 12; xxx., SO, In all these cases the preposition 
or is repeated with es^ of toree names. This group of words occurs bnt 
one othtf time—In Lev. xxvi., 42, and this passage seems more than almost any 
other to verify the opinion that the repetition Is for tbe sake of clicuusta&Ciallty. 

Dn^3x vinn-riK *n*13*n« *.p"}:3R 

”9^ jnini 'iDJH wtf^ 2 remember my eovemnl urilft Jacob; and 

<4so my cownaat uicA Isaac and also my corsnant uOk Abraham yoUl 2 remenher, 
nnd the land lofU / twumtor. 





On tbe Semitic Lnoguiycs In tieneml.—All Clie Semitic UnguagCA ccbatitute 
a strictly peculiar nod individual family, vliich is most sharply dJatingnilshed from 
all other liuman tongues by de&iiite Ians and peculJariUee. Among these pecul* 
larities the following may be mentioned as the roost ImpM'lAot: 

1) So far as ludection is concerned, all indectional roots are at least trlliteral, 
or are so coosidered. The triliter^ chincter is the mle. The indicative roots 
(Peutewuiael), which are capable of lodection only In a very Imperfect mazmer, 
are an exception to tliis rule. They constitute a very ancieot portion of the Ian* 
giiage. These and a number of concept roota (BegriAwurtel) which yield to the 
ordinary InSectlon only with great dlficulty, and very clearly show the marks of 
having originated from blllteral roots, point to an older period of the lai^age, 
when the law of triliterality did not yet exist. This is not to be uoderstood to 
mean that then no triliteral roots existed at all. In the case of many trilitenl 
roots, every attempt to reduce them to a biUteral character ends In a faUure. In 
that period of the language, tlie Criliteral roota probably occupied the same poeiUon 
with reference to the blliteral that the pluiillteral now hold by the side of the trilit* 
eral. Gradually tU^ number increased, as by augmentation of sound Gie bllit- 
eral roots were raised to the position of trlllterals, unUl Anally the latter constituted 
the majority, and caused the biliterale that remained to take their infiectloo. 
The piesent system of both nominal and verbal formation can in its fundameatal 

oQij tn these easily be older than Uie law of trillterali^. 

From this law of triliterality, it follows that the union of a consonsjit with a 
vowel doee not sufflce for the formation of a complete and inSectlcnal root, as, 
e. g«) is the r' sge in the Indo-Buropean mid the Tartaric languages. Per Instance, 
os * to be; do to ^ve; Turkest ko-tnak «to place, etc. 

2) The position of » vowel within (be root does not contribute to the mean* 
ing of tlie root 

fi) The variations of Die vowels within the three-root consonants doee not 
effect a difference in the meaning of tbs roots. ItooU with the difference In mean* 
ing which the German language has in hoben, Aoben,' ktbea. Zeien, tieben lobm; 
Lrui, Liii^ Liot, could not exist side by side lu any Semitic language. 

4) Since tbeo the mesoing of tlis root clings Co tbe group of coosoaants, the 
changee in consonants Is accordingly restricted to very narrow lloiits. Tbe dlf* 
ferent derivatives from the roots can tlierefore, in the various Semitic languages, 
not be so unllks each other, as, e. g., U the case in tlie Indo^Euiopean language; 
lor instance, rii/i for hpi, Sanskrit ostni, Lat. for Gothic M for i**n. Co 
the other hand, tbe Semitic makes a most extensive use of vowel changes, in 
order to bring out tbe finer shades of meaning which the word conveys over 
ag^Dst its root as also over against other words. In this manner tbe vowel a 
characterize, in the perfect, the active transitive meaning; a In conjunction 
with i and V, tbe lotransltlvs; v with i, or a, the passive. In tbe same manner 
tbe imperfect is dlstioguished by a peculiar vowel from tbe perfect. From this it 
is also plain that the possibility of the mechanical change of vowels is a very Urn- 
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itod one* mil Is found move In conneeUon with prefixes aiul suffixes tiian wjtit 
roots. In coasequence of t))le, ttie Semitic languegee differ from each other in 
gramiDaCicaf features ecarcelr more than do tho Giermaalc or the Slavonio. 

6) Tbe Seontic languages have a number of peculUi sounds that are wanting 
in otiier languiiges. These are the emphatic soiuiils p }^- Beside )£ 
there seems at onetime also to have existed a ^ da, beside ^ a j) Rain, 

6) The Semitic laaguagee have indeed passed beyond tlie sggluUnative stage, 
ajid ha^.'e become ludected lasguagee; however titey lack tbe ability of distln- 
g\ilsbhig in tlie verb tJ)e Ume in wlncii Che acUon takes place. In tbe place of 
this, the distinction between completed and non*coinpleCed action )s a substitute 
of lens value, and tbe distinction between the genders tliat is carried almost 
throughout tbe verb, is, strictly speaking, a luxury. The luflecCion of notuis, 
bon’ever, especially when compared with tbe Indo-Germanic. the Tartaric, and 
the Finnish langnagee, is very meagre. Tbe richest of tbe Semitic languages 
knows only three cases, and cumot every where keep even these apart in form. 

7) A furtlter want Is tbe Inability to form new verbs by tbs union of a prepo¬ 
sition and a verb, nr of a uoun and a verb. From this is explained the varied and 
often Hbmpt transfers of meaniiiga In tbe Semitic roots. Every outward sign of 
a tnuisfer of a geueral meaning upon something special is wanting, or tiee ivrto, 
how one special meaning le applied to another special, or a general to another 
general. To o small extent this lack ia made good by the possibility of deriving 
new verbe In tlie form of various verbal stems from nouns {esrto <ZrnouiVM<ita), 
wlioeo oieaniiigs then contain the special Ideas of tbe noun. 

The Semitic languages, on account of th^ peculiarities as jueC explained, 
could most aptly be called the Trilitaral languages. The name $emJtic, by wbicli 
tliey are now known, le a very recent designation. It Is first found printed in ao 
arti^s of August Ludwig Sclilbaeron tbs Chaldees, printed in the RepMoriimfuey 
.fiitl. uud .Aforpenidud. Xilerotur in 1781. The honor of having given the name 
wide acceptation belongs to Johann Gottfr. Elchhom, who also claims to have 
invejited the name. Before that these languages were called simply oriental. 
The name Semitic Is based upon Che fact tliat, as far as was known then, those 
nations that, according to Gen. :f.,2l seq., descended from Sbem, spoke languages 
lelated to the Hebrew. That tlie Phceniciaoa. who according to verse 8 were a 
Ilamitio tribe, spoke such a tongue was explained by their having adopted a new 
laj^guage. However, this latter view is in tlie highest degree Improbable. And 
tlien (leuesie X. gives us only geographical notices In a genealogical garb. There¬ 
fore tlie designation Semitic is inappropriate and misleading. Hewever. since 
£icbbom‘8 day it has been geuerally in vogue, and in scientific discussion it has 
graduully received a definitely dxed idea. For this reason it is best to retain the 
name, ftltliongli not what a correct exegesis of Gen. .x 1 .10 would suggest as to tbe 
lingciistio relationship of tbe children of l^hem. 

The Sscoitic languages, by the marks tliat have been noticed above, are 
sik&iply distingiiisbed from nil other classes of languages. Eapedally Is it a fixed 
fact that bet^^*eeR the Semitic and tlie Indo* European groups no genealogical 
lelatioDship fctiata. To such n relationship the i^reement not only in roots is 
necessary, but also in the grammatical structure. The latter is in the two faulUes 
essentially different, and iust as little can tlie former be fouud. Tlie attempt has 
often been made l<> show Uic connection m far as roots oie concerned. But 
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no oilier roots except the onomaln poeUca Sfree. An«I if the variety of incnn- 
iBff8 <Ij«l not exist In t)ie Semitjc roote, protoWy no attempt at jm affroemont 
would linvolxen macte. All attempts to almw hucU an agreement ilo not^laiid 
the test of eritiwism. for the present n comparison of Semitic and fiKlO'Kiiro* 
pe&ij roots is not possible, Uecanee iu botli groups Important preliminary qin-sHona 
are still unsolved, (loin pari sons between Semitic and Indo-Buiupean words Isa 
mark of dJlettanllc misdemeanor (Unf uj?). Whenever the same worts arc foniul 
iQ bo til the one lias borrowed frora the other. 

According to the opinion of other scholars a peitnln origliinl relntionshlp 
exists between the Semitic aud the nelBh)>orjug Ixngiisges in Nm-Ui Africa, or 
the Bei1>ar langtmges Uigether with tlie Kgyiit'an- In ideality there is fontid 
here not only h umilaxUy in the roots, but also llkenessps In gramnistiml points, 
as, e. g.. the formation of the feminine by a/, of the caiiintlve liy sibilant sounds 
(Zlsclilaote), the repetition of the root In orUet to form the ^n^en8i^'e. etc. 
However, we are too little acynainted witli these North African languages to 
pass a sure judgment. Above aU, it must not he overlooked In the disonsslon 
of the queetjon as to the relatloiisliip of the ^mitlc witli the IndO'lfuiopean 
or the African languages, that the same causes have Oie snme iwilts, i. e., 
that similarly disposed people aiiontnneoiisly produce sirailai cliarncten sties in 
tlielr languagiea.—TruMsIaittl /rom itfade*^ HAr. Oi-amni/iiik, }yp 0. JL Sdiaide. 


The Relatircs and There are three views as to the relatiou of these 

to eadi other; vis., U) The view of F. Ilommel,! tliat the two are of bidependent 
origin, being the conetruct of an original (Asbjt. aSru), and 
{deflected to being an original sign of relAtion; '(2) Wlmt may be called the 
old view, repreeeute<l by Ewald and the gmmraaiians generally, wlilch reckoos 
as the original relative, and derives or -p by nphsjresia of ^ and 
assiDulation of "|; {&] Tiiat of Sperling,^ who makes • iff tbe original relative, aud 
derlTea from it by predxbig an independent pronominal stem a, and affixing 
II (whiclk appears also In the Arabic relative alladi), being then hardened (o'). 

The second view haa been sufficiently refuted by Sperling. Of tlie first and 
third, the third seems to the present writer to contain the essence of tlie trutl^ in 
deriving from Ilommel’s obiections may be reduced to tliree;—let. 
Tliere Is an alar In Assyrian, the constmetof the ooun sSru, and tbis word 
is xised relatively. In reply, it may ba stated tliat eUar la frequently used 
relaUvely where place la referred to (amd this may he expl^ned as a loose mode 
of expression with tlie relative omitted (of. Isa. xxix., 1; periiaps'also Job 
:tvni., 21 ], or as a natural extension of tbe idea of place to place wfteiv); 
but no w'ell attested instance baa been dted to prove an extension of its mean' 
Ing to other relational Xlommel indeed quotes I R. 59, II., 14 seq.:—(14) 
dadim nisuti (15) ilto tanti illti (Id) adi tamtl sAplltl, (17) ut'liu’?i 
alt^tiuK (Ifll padanim pibfiti, {U) a,3ar kibsUa uvrusu (SO) SipJU 


1 2a aOMa, lS:a. pp. ?06-71&. 

* SMa Aefotmii fn HsZfKKtKiMn, Jeot, lan. 

• ma pelatSMiBva so aeperUBt, aciO writer** knewteSsc or A**7rUri «o meurre, tbu b« 
bu ccMulted hi* rriend Sr. lyea os tb* aul4*et, who Informs bim (bat )k« has r<iuod no pisMfe 
«b«re alar 1 * used celaiivsiy save la nspset to piseo. 
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ibsKu, (21) b&i*Anftn» nftznr&gAm, (22) urul; zumfini (25) Irtidi—os an 
evampls o{ a vldec use; but alar Ia this case ma? be re^rded as having its 
prunarT naaoing, with the relative uodarstood before it. and used Just as it ts in 
Lots. TiglaVipiUifr, p. 28, 1. SS. The fact tbat ^ibsi ends in t. tliougU not 
demooBtrstiTS evidence of it, bas ite bearing in this direction; for tbe termination 
i is very rar^y found in the ooznlnaUve of nounsJ Tbe similarity between aS a r 
and may be explained, then, as a mere coincidence. 

The f orUiei' objectioDS of Hommel, namely, tbat 2 and r in Semitic ace never 
exchanged for each other, ai^tbat r is never found as a pronominal stem—lf ti*ue, 
are not vital to tbe eesence of Sperling’s claim. It would seem, however, tbat 
might be more naturally derived from the shorter relative than Is attempted 
by liim. Hommel is right In maintaining that • ^ is onginal, and • derived; 
but having • tbe transition to is not difflculi, wketlier we sappose tlie 
DighS to have arisen simply to make prominent tlie previous Bound (aa Sperling 
claims}, or as compensation fovthe ^ of ; for the use of ^ to avoid BagheS- 
forle Is not unknown in Semitic, but ia found, not only in Aiamaic aud Hebrew 
QuBdxQlteralB. bnt alM in other words, as, e. g., jep’i; for KDp. pii'OI’n beside 
p^P*?' ^ addition of the word might easily take ou the cliaracter of 

a separable, and then proetheUo ^ would be appropriate. Cf. the Samailtan de, 
but with suffixes ed. h'or the chauge of an Inseparable Into a separable cf. 

103i ID*?* 

Aeco^ag to this explanation, then, the original was supported by DgghSS* 
forte and deflected to • For the D&gha, "1 was afterwards substituted, and 
the word thereby form^ received prosthetic Ki increase familiar in tbe 
Semitic tongues. C. R. Bbowk, 

^etc^on Cenfre, ifau. 

Qeneeis zx., Id.—It is shown by BlUmann, in bis iTontncnler, that 
is found In the Nlpb^KI Perf. 2 d sing, f.,with w5w consecutive, and his translation 
may be rendered into English as follows: Aud (ill (that are with thee]—t^ve 

Ihou art proud one to whom a wrong baa been done or.Uue (hou art 

I Is consecutive, and introducee the conclusion from tbe preceding statement. A 
Participle Is out of place in such a connection, and a feminine noun so less so. 
We might suppose tlie word to be Perf. 8d fem. in concemmg the uAole 

maUer lAus U is uitUd: but this idea would be expressed with tbe masculine, not 
tlie feminine. Hence oar author feels himself shut up to the second person fem., 
SLud he corrects the text to BiUmano. In the occurrence of such 

a form, however, is there not a key to the solution of tbe problem of the helping 
. of lAmSdli liuttunl verbs in the Sd person feminine ? Some writers regard It 
as fioibXx while otbeis regard it ae a full vowel; but this reading (if correct) 
in in soems to be nearly decisive for the second hypothesis, for it gives us a form 
which is just wbat we should expect the verb to assume under the influence of a 
helpijig vovrel, and similar to 3”)*. In such cases as these, a final 

aspirate, if preceded by the helping vow4, loses its baid sound, though it is quite 


1 Cf. C. H. Toy, In AmerteanJiitmult of PMUA^. Vol. V., Ko. e 
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UAiia) to retain tike Lard sound and so vittiout ilie LelplDg vowel, and we have 
aucb forms aa and even a noun Tl^ Idea sliisuler foot, however, that, 
In very rare ineCaneee, tlM bard sooiid is retmned after tiie Itelpfng vowel lies been 
ineerUd, e. g. in Job ui., e; , po. yn., ft- Now being a form pro- 

cieely analogous to yy espeoially ^ Hoa, n., 15, It la idle to say that 
the vowel in the first instance is furUvi^ and In the second e fuU vowel (see, how¬ 
ever, Stade, p-gft). The postibUity is thrown open, tbeki. of Tetalning 

a liard sound after a vowel. If so, the same is U ue of tbe vowel In the 2 d person 
f. of Lim^dh Outtnnl vsiba. The hard sound of this person might very well be 
retained, ueually, in order to conform to the anslt^ of tlie other persons, while a 
woivl such as we have considered in this note gives the more accnrate form of 
tike same. Ibid. 

Note on (Dan- ii., 28; Esra v,. 16) ^ 1 ) 3^3 (Ezra xv., J 0 » 11 ; vix., 12 ) 
nyS (£zra iv., IT).—It may not seem out of place to repeat, substantially, tlvat 
which has already appeared In print, but which may not liave been seen by mauy 
readers of Hebiuica. There can be Httle donbC that these three words Lave a 
common origin in ny p, that tbe root of ny Ja njy Cabin to tliafc 
therefore, means time ” as that which Is “ spproacliing," “coming to meet one,’* 
'* happening,^* and that the word may Lave a local as well as a temporal significa¬ 
tion.^ According to this, jy^ mean “now,'* as derived from tbe 

idea “ according to time,” while, in another connection, njy 5 or ^lyD “*7 have 
a local meaning “accmdlng to that which immediately follows this place.” No 
other explanation seems appropriate in Daniel and Ezra, and so the meaning 
" thns," “as follows” (not,however, “and so foklh,"os given in Geeeuiush X<ex- 
Icon: for “ and so forthrefers rather to what is omitted than to what Is expressed, 
while here there Is probably do question of anything in mind which might he aaid 
In a formula, or the like, but was not) seems the only one adsUsalhle- 

Inip. 


Pr(3ph#cie» if haiuh (ed. $. vol. 11 -, pp. 142-5) 
I have ventured to combiDe both views as to tbe right pronunciation, suggesting 
that the original proDUOdatlon wasthe original mesniog 'black¬ 
ness ' or' darlmess'; hnt that, as no other offshoot of the same stem bad survived 
in Hebrew, the word passed into disuse, tiU Amos (v., g) aad Isaiah (is.. 1 ) re¬ 
vived it.*’ I suppose these prophets to Lave needed a fresh word to express “deep 
gloom.” and to liave assumed a didactic derivation from 'py and 
repeat my argumeote, hut quote some remaiks of Frof. Ndldeke, who supports 
Hitzig in his opposition to tlie now popular theory that i. e , datimess, 

is tbe true form. “ We have do right, for the sake of a root unproved elsewhere, 
to give up the accent traditional and very appropriate prommeiation. Observe, 
too, that the word occurs seventeen times in the Old Teetanent, but never bi tbe 
coDstruci state; tbla Is much more easily explicable if the word isacompouDd 
than If it is simple. Tbe only passage {Job xii., 22 ) in which the gender and 
number of tbe word be recognised, speaks (though not with absolute deci- 


I Sm taeoplolon of PMecSer la ■ppeadU W Levy's iVomcrbwA )t<ber4l« rojvwnfn, p- sn. 
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aivenftss) for the mMCuIine siiigiitar, i. e.. for the old view.” (Beview of A. v. 
Kremer’8 Al^nrot- Oediehielu Goll. fftleiirte An«ig*i's 1697, Bd. u. p. 456). 

To an inquiry osade ui my behalf by e friend of mine. Prof. Kdldeke thus 
repi ies ‘' The tradition te ununimoue.... and this view give® an excellent sense. 
It ia not important that, by Oie frequent \we of tlie vwd, the s^lftcaUon became 
aomewhat weakened-’ ’ lU pointt out tl.at la always a plastic , never 
a painted one, much leas a “ shade” (se Miihlaji and Volck). He does not, how¬ 
ever, Uke account of the fact that to be dark occurs In Assyrian, and is, 
Uierefore, an old Semitic root. This fact, and tJke nee of xxxvin., 

17 and probably elsewhere, for Hsdee (cither by direct reference or allusively) 
compel me to recognlxe an element of truth in tbe theory which Prof. Nbldefte 
rejects. See my ante as above T. K. (3 hetwe. 


Morlnh.—The Glirooiclee (2 Chion. in., 1) seems to have explained the word 
“Shown by Jehovah” (whether a 

glossator or not) seems to me to distinguish tfw niouniafn called “Jehovah jlreh ” 
from the i-egion of “ tbe Moriah ” specified in verse 1. In other words, it is not 
provable that be Interpi^eted “Moriah” like the Chronlclw. Is not “Moriah” 
ptcbfdjly a lengthened form of rO'O (sii., 6), as (Seseuius ( Thuavnu, t. o.), Ewald 
(GiScA III., 815), and Grata IMontuwhr^, 1872, p.6S7) have more or less posiUve- 
Jy held 7 There were Moreha in seveial districts of Palestine (see Geo. xn., 6; 
J«dg VII I, where, however, tba Peshito reads nDini—N. B. The versions 
take iio account of the final n*- Josephus calls the mountain of the sacrifice n, 
aw (Anx. I., 18,1). The historical exposition of Gen. xxii., 1-14 must be 
reserved for another i^oe. 


At page887 of the 0/JO TEwrAHairr Sttobkt, June,1884, Mr. Hansen refers 
to the unique seuse of “ cooacientA ” for In Ecclea. x., SO. He may be in- 

dined W accept Klostermann’e proposed correction of 
omon^ thine aeguointanca (Btadien und Kritiken, 1885, Heft 1). How strange 
the parallel between the cousclence and a sleeping-ohsmber presupposed by the 
traditional textl 


Srrala In the Baer-DelitescU Edltlwi of ProTeriw.—For the convenience cf 
those who have tbe Baer-Delitssch edition of Proverbs, it may be well to note 
certaiu needed errata la the dissertation Xte primoM tocaiidorwn Kumman doffw- 
tuftoua. 

p. Till, 11, last Une, for ifi read 13 
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p.iJt.H. I. J6, 

for M,6 

rend 24, 6 
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“ 29,0 

“29,86 

“ " “ 19, 

“ 11 
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“ foot-note 2 , line 1 , 
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“ 26 

" 28 

“fL-n.I.‘’ 4 
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“ 22, 8 

>• u »« ^ 

“ 8.15 
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Purpou withont 4 CouaectJrd.—Tbe simpledt iouglnable coiietriictlou of tvo 
vftibs, one of which is dependent upon tb© otlker, is tliat in which they are placed 
Bide b; aide without a con necUve. Such a construction is characteristic of lnfau< 
cy. Zt was doubtlesa very frequent in Die early history cf the Hebrew, as of 
oilier languages. It is still found, eapecdally iu poetry, where It Is employed to 
give to a composltcon a vivacity not often aougUt in prose. The dependent verb 
ia ofteneat in tlie Impeifect, tlie tense suited to expressing tiie potentiality of an 
action (Driver, j 84). %91 i©d tills tense appeals in lU simplest form, there is 
sometimes dlfflcuUyin deteimlDing just what Is tlie uatnreof the dependence 
expressed, la cert^o cnscs either of two or three Inteipretntlons may he Jidopted 
wlcli little vailaUon of tlie sense; b. g. Deut sx.xn., 80 ; laa. n., 2 ; I'rov- xrx., 
26. In other cases the context favors a translation by one of the forms by which, 
in English, a purpose Is expressed. ^Vhen tlie Imperfect appears in a voluntatlve 
(juBSive or cohortative) form, tlicie is seldom any doubt witli lefeience to its Big> 
nlflcation (Driver, i 46). It is then nsoally best translated by n dependent clause 
wltJi a particle denoting a purpose. 

I need only call attention to the fact that tUe voIuntaCiveia not olwaj’s d)e- 
ttngnialiable, wlien used, and Chat tlie sacred MTitera am not consistent Id the use 
of Ute moods. The Imperative ie a few Ocoee employed after an Imperative ^th- 
ouC a connective. 

The following are among the cooie striking examples under thie head, 
arranged according to tlie use of tlie moods and lenses; 
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PXRFBCT^ rMra&TCCT. 

IsR. 2. Th« JueslT« in this pesasge can bardl; be equivalent to the 
eiople Imperfect (Driver, i M, Obe. Cf. the cemmeoUriea of Swald and De* 
liUach]-~Job S7CX., 28. Tbe usoal Gocetruction with the In6nltive is abaodoned, 
probably because a repetition of the act le to be indicated.—Keh. xin., 19. The 
command to the guard is tbe apodcsis. 

UlVERrsCT COKSECrOTlVS—1VFEB7ZCT. 

Isa. XLi., 7. The confident assertion of the workcoen, forms the 

apodosis.—dob xvi., 6. In this, aa In the passage zxx., 28, Just cited, the leading 
verb is after wJiich the usual oonetruction is that with the Infinitive.— 
2 Chron. iv., 6. The Infinitive ia followed by an emphatic explanatory clause 
(Ewald'9 Xchr&ucA, 1887 8). 

iMrmrscr—iMrsnsBCrr, 

Ex.:t:tviii., $2; repeated, xxxi:c.,28.witlioat theverb of theprotaais.—Lev. 
xvi., 80; aji empbalic explanatory clause.—Ps. L!., 10; tftat tM boMt lehiekihou 
Aost ^roben ntoy t^oice.— Lv., 7: that I mcy fiy after a question implying a ivish.— 
‘Lxxxviri., 11; really two successive questions (see Delitzsch i. 2.).—cir,, 14; Ithe 
die last example, instead of die more nsual Infinitive.—cxb., 9; similar to the 
construction vrlth |£), but more striking.—Job xxiv,, 24 (cf. svi., 6). 

I stPEnati vs~ I aiPKimcT, 

Exod. vii., 9; with tbe Jussive.—xmi., 19; n colloquial espresatoit—Es. ix., 
21: i^oc the nations tnay ibiow.— xsxiv., 12 (cf. Exod. xvin., 19).— xxxix., 5; 
with the coliortadve.— LI., 18.— lxi,, 8 (cf. Jonah ii-, 1).— lsjkvi-, IJ.— czvui., 
19: Oiai I mav enter' <Aem,—may jwitee Tah.—csix., 17 (cf. verses 77 and 144)-— 
oxix, 145. 

‘Wlian the purpose is negative die apodosis regularly *72^. Exod. z., 
28. Ps. xiz., 14 (cf. Job xzxi II28). Job XXX vi,, 21. 

nrrunnvx—iKTintPscr. 

Ilab. III., 16: to inixideii,' another construction with the Infinitive. 

PARTiciPLB—umnrscT. 

Isa. V., 11 [cf. 1 Sam. zzix., II, where a single act is denoted).—xiK., 9; 
where tbe construction with the Infinitive is once used, but abandoned for that 
with tlie finite verb (ef. Lev. zvr., 80). 

raPBRATlVZ— IHFBRATl vs, 

Deut.x.,21. 1 Sam. xz., 86. Jar. xlviii., 6 There are severs^ idlomaUc 
expressione containing two Icoperativea which might, perhaps, be shown originally 
to have implied a purpose; e. g. those in wh loh the first Imperative la, ^, Q^p, etc. 

The foregoing examples may. in comparlaon with other expresslous of pur- 
poee. be called indefinite. A particle may be supplied without changing tbe 
quality, but not without modifying tbe intensity of the idea. It is. therefore, 
plain that this construction cannot be said to denote a peculiar kind of purpose, 
hut only to give to it a lively really, whatever may be Its peculiarity. 

[In Syri&c the omlsaion of the connective ts even more fiaquent tlian in 
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Hebrew (eee Ubleaunn,« 85. 4: d, /f, and 82.2}. In thij I&ngu^e the latttr of 
two porfeoto wltbont & coDaectiTO may denote the purpoee of tbe former {ITble* 
manjt, S 80.6,2/; Bernstein’s CAmtfonuUAio Syriaea, p. 58, U. S and 12, and p. 78, 

n. G. KincaanL. 

Boston. 


On the Sonree ef (he 2(&iiie niH**—Since the tbecry that tbe idea in the 
tetragrammaton as tUready used by Uosee had undergone the change of a devel¬ 
opment, might find some support In the claim that the name Tahweh has been 
taken from other religions systems, it will he necessary briefly to explain the 
opinions of eoholars, tliose of our day eepcciaJly, on this subject, as also what 
seema to be the correct view concerning it. Since Israel could have borrowed the 
name In (question only through tbe presupposed ox real, direct or indirect, connect 
Uon with other nations, It will be best to consider In order the different natioos 
who are claimed to have made use of Uie oaine Tahweh. 

That the Indo-Suropeana have this Old Testament ftppellatioo for God In the 
word J ovi s, is conaldered by v. Bohlen (Gen. p. dii), Vatke (BiW. TheoL p. 872), 
and J. G. Muller {Die SemiUu, eu., p. 188} aa ’*a view not easily to be refuted.” 
But so little direct connection between the lndo-£uropean nnd tbe Semitie lan¬ 
guages can be pointed out, that it is out of question to dbd a derivative of tbe 
Indo-European div (to aAtfi4) trsineferred Into tbe Semitic; bnt rather must tbe 
name of V ab web, used by one of the Semitic natioes (Isnel}, be derived from 
a Semitic verb. Hiteig endeavored to prove for niH*) not an etymolopcal and 
linguistic, but rather au ideal and hlstorleo^rellgioue connection with tbe Indo- 
European, by saying: ‘‘From all appeannces, tbe word Tahweh has come 
from Aetuads, I. e., astuat s the ExIsQsg-one, ae in the Armenian lan¬ 
guage God is called. Moses modeled bis name of God after this, hut only because 
his mind was prepared to grasp the idea, and by refle^on he was able to under¬ 
stand the truth and depth of the (bought In astuads.” But how is It possible, 
even if tbe story concerning the flood shows acquaintance with tbe Ararat ol Ar¬ 
menia (G«EL vui,,4), and even If the oldest traditions of tbe Hebrews point rather 
to a direct north-easterly than a sonth-easterly source, to believe that Moses, 
white in Egypt, took au Armenian name of God as bis model 7 

If then an Aryan or Japhetic origin of the tetragrammaton Is apparently an 
tmpoeribiUty, It seems, on the other hand, quite natural, on account of the actual 
connection between the Hebrews and the Hamltic {<9en. x., 8-12) original inhab¬ 
itants of Babylon, to look for a proto-Chaldale origin for the (commonly so con¬ 
sidered) original form of Tab weh, namely Tau. This has been done last by 
Frederick Belltsscb (Wo toj doe Parodies, p. 258 sq.). But I most on this point 
express my agreement with the criticism of Friedrich Philippi {Zieehrifl fim- V6U 
iurpiy^ologit, 1889, pp. 278>I80). Tbe latter hae shown, on tbe one hand, that 
Belitzscb is uosucoesefiil lu his attack on the generally accepted view, which 
talces nirr to be a<^ form of rrn« Tabu, Yah, Yeho, Yo to be abbr^ 
viatiODs of this form, and, on the other band, that there is no proof for Bellteadi’s 
assertions, that an origliml Yau bad been transformed Into a Tabu: that there 
bad been an Assyrio-Babylonian god named Tau; and that there had ever been 
a Smoerioc-ATdtadlaa name i for tbe divinity. According to Sebrader (J&atn- 
aenri^ton u. d. V. T., 1888, p. S5) a Hebrew or Assyrian origin of the nsme fTlH^ 
seems not even a pcselbllity. Bnt did not the Kamlttc Canaanltes, who had em- 
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igmted from tlie uejjrhborliood of Bnbyloii aiid the Erytlulan Sen Into tlie Semitic 
districts, possess the name Yah well in socnefoim? Even if we do Hnfi scat- 
teieJ remlniscencfs of the name, if not in Ke%«'Vt. yet, e. g-, in the name of a 
llamitio king (2 Said, vm,, 10, nod in cimeifoiro inscnpUonB). histoiically, it ia 
more probable that these latter added tlie name Y all well to their mytLological 
list, TbiB iB also Uie view of Baadlssin (Sfifdien.!,, p. 228).—Again, another 
party of the Ilamitic nation, namely the E^pUtuis, are conaidered as fiunisiting 
tlie niCKlel few the word Y'ab well, boUi for the word and the Idea. The former 
view la thul of Bdth, who coiiaiders the name Yah well an imitation of Vob. 
the god of tliemooii. But as there ia no reason why the Ilclnews slioiild select 
from the Egyptian goda iust this Yob. and as Yah well stands In no speelaJ 
relaUon to the moou. this Identidcatlou must be considered as foined and wiilioot 
ground. The latter view, i. e., a coouecllon between the idea of Yah well and 
an Egyptian idea, liu in a two*fold roanner been made the actual somce of the 
tetingrammaton. In the first place, the Old TeKtament dediiltioii of thetetro* 
gifunmaton. the sentence "lam that I am’ {Ex. hi., 14) ia considered a transla¬ 
tion of an inscription on the I^s temple at Sals imported by Wutaicli. It Is (his 
(Be ieide, Cli. 0). T6 h r« f'f' K; u vn** rv 

*e( ip ieeifjewv^ nu riv i/rip ri.f/nv nS'itls frtJ ^ivrvf n!T^A^vy'*tP. But tills inscription 
" describes tbe goddess >7 eitli us the one that eteniaJly reprodaoea heiself, over 
agi^DSt wliicli the idea lying in YaUweli is most mdlcally contmdictoiy ” 
(Tlioluck). Ill the second place, the idea expressed in tlie name Vnhweh ia 
redded as a reproduction of tlie Egyptian nuk pn nuk, Konever, L© l^ag© 
Uenoiif (Yorleiun^i, p. 227) sjij's: ‘*Tlie words nuk pu iiuk aie liideed found 
in several pasaagea In the Book of tJie Bend, and it is also true tlint the word 
n u Jc is the personal proiioiui auci Oist the demonstrative woid pule frequently 
employed to eomiect the subject and tbe predicate of a sentence. But the coii- 
nectaoQ in widcli the word stands must be looked at, before we can be sure of 
having a complete sentence before us, especially as pii genendly stands at tbe 
end of a sentence. A careful study of the passages in tbe Book of Ihc Dead 
w'bere these words occur, sliowsiis Immediately that they contain no mysteitous 
teachings concemiog the being of God. In one of these passages (78:21) ths dead 
person says: ‘ I am he tliat knows tli© way of K u; ’ at another (81: 4), ‘ I am the 
amneut in tlie laud.’ * I are be wlio is Osliia, the aucient, who looked ou Ids 
father Seb and his motlier Ifut ou the day of the great elaugbter.’ In another 
account in this book (contained in eh. 08) tlie woidB Jiuk pu nuk, disappear, 
beeauae tlis report Is in the third peieou. TUsis we read: ' lie Is tlie bull of the 
field, he is Osiris, who, ’ ” etc. 

Or Is tbe name Yahweh an original |>oese6alon of the Semitic family, but 
belonging to anotlier member tlian the Israelites 'f However tbe opinion of v, d. 
Aim, Tide and Stade, that Y'ahwe w'as originally tlis name of tlie god of the 
Keultee, a member of the blidianites, bas no proof whatever for itself. For even 
though we learn in I Chron. ii., 55, tliat the Kenitee are joined wiUi Die Rechab- 
ites, it Is ex{>r«esly stated in 1 Chron. iv., 10, that the ICenite Jabes, who had set¬ 
tled lu Judea, had called upon tlie name of Yahwol). Aud it must also be 
accepted In tbe case of the Rechabite Jonadsb (2 Kgs. x., 16 si;.) who had settled 
in the Northern Kingdom, Uiat he, since a separate motive for bis action is 
nowliere mentioned, maintained liia fidelity to the woi'slilp of Taliw eh. which 
bad been adopted by his fovefatliers. for (lie aame reiisouthat the 70W Israelites 
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(1 Kg9. XIX., 18) did. Tlie dsacendants of Jociulftb also thus csalntain tbslr fidel* 
ity only to tlie God who liad been accepted by tliem (Jet. ssxv.). But in itoelf 
it is improbable that the £enit«e, who in a political and social view wore stran¬ 
gers and metica, and only an element whose presence was percoitled, should, f rom 
a religious point of view, have been the ruling element from whom tlie leraellCee 
should linve adopted their most preoious posaesaion. la It not, even from the out* 
start, probable that they were the g e r 1 a who had adopted tb e Y a h w e It cut Cas, 
and not proselytes, because, by their own voluntary act, they have accepted what 
otiiers have received from their fathers, and *‘must drat secure in order to poa* 
seas ’’—generally tlie most zealous advocates of the possession? 

Over against t)ie favor with whicli an extra-Israelltisli source for the 
Y Ah well idea is received by a number of modern scholars, and overagednst the 
view tliat iJi doing so the true spirit of critical patidenco and liistorlcal impartial* 
ity is evinced, I believe the historical conselousiieae of the Isiaelltss ought to be 
tlirown into Uie scales, according to which they regarded the divine appellation 
in question as their own peculiar property, while titey have handed down other 
relMrious phenomena aa foreign in character. The manner in whicli tins historical 
consciouaiisas finds its evpresslon is wall expounded by Tucb (Genesis, 1896, p. 
xl aq.) In these words: “ The non-Israelitacaimot know of Y ah weh, but can have 
only a corruption of the deity in geneiaJ. In his moutb the word riin* would 
not signify the true <?<vd, the Creator of tlie world and Lord of the narions, but in 
a one sided mauner, only the God of the Hebrews. T a h w e h would thus become 
one of Uie gode (cf. 1 Kgs. xx., 29, with veise 26). WiUi a clear conception of 
the difference, the Hebrew avoids the use of the word 21^n^ botli when he speaks 
to ncn-Israelltes and also when he bitroducee uon-Isiaelitee as speakers, and 
employe principally Ihe woid "Tills we find in Judg. r,, 7; vii., H; J 

Sam. IV., 7,6; Jonali iij., 9; cf. with 6,8.9,10; 1 Sam. x.ss., 26; xxii., 8. It 
is characteristic that just in these cases tlie construcUon of 0\'V7N ^vith the 
plural (cf. 1 Sam. iv., 8) is generally need, whereby the Israelite narrator entirely 
places himself on tlie standpoint of the heathen conception of tlie divinity. 
this standpoint also muet be explained the fact tliut tlie word niH’ Is not used by 
those animals tliat are introduced os speaking (cf, Judg ix.,9,with Gen. lit., 

1 , aq.}.”—Tmnsinred from Kvnig'i /fuup(probleiii« ie>‘ 

1884, pp. 29-8$.'* 





SOME RECENT OERMlN BOOKS. 

By Pii0FS»60B 3 . ?. StnTK, D. P. 

ClA«)t>Dltt}» 0. 

We iball first meoUon a work* which is not Tory recent, and which does not 
belong distinctive] / in the field of Old Teetament science, it bears so dtreetlf, 
bowsTer, on all ancient literature, that it onght to interest ever/ one who studlee 
the mtelle<$tual development of the race. The author undertakes to give us as 
complete an account as posaible of ancient book-making. ETe notes first the vari¬ 
ous classical words for the book and its parts. The second chapter discusses per* 
gaoent as a book material and fixes the differences between the book and the 
codex. In the next division we are informed as to the usual size of anient books. 
Sticbomstry Is the suhfaet of a separate <Aapter, while another describes the 
pap/rus manufacture, and this is closely followed by another on the difference in 
form between books of poetry and prose books. A cleat picture of the work of 
the ancieDt publi she r is given in the seventh chapter. The eighth traces for us 
the change which took place as the codss took the place of the vohtvun, a change 
with which Chiistiaiiicy liad {strange to sayl considerable to do. The present 
writer is not competent to criticize the data of the work, still less to pronounce 
upon its proposed smendatlone in various classic texts. He can say, however, 
without reserve, that it is a very Interesdng book, and one from which much may 
be learned. 

A reminder of the recent Lather-aonivereaTy is the union In one volume of 
tlie reformers prefaces to the different editions of the Slble.t in bis translaUon 
published during bis lifetime. From the preface by Prof. Eleluert we learn that, 
besldee separate issues of the New Testament and parts of the Old,the whole Bible 
was printed in eleven editions under Luther’s own eya In each of these he made 
changes and improvements. Tbs prefaces now before us are characteristic of 
Luther, and many a sentence wlU stick In the memory of the leader, as this: 
“ Here [ht the Old T^tament] thou wilt find the swaddling-clothes and the man¬ 
ger in which Christ lies, whither also the angel directed the shepbeids. Poor and 
meager olotblng, but precioos the treasure, Christ, that Dee therein.’’ Of bis 
occasional difficulty in trauelatlon ws hear in the preface to Job: I have taken 
pains to give cleat and good German. It often happened that we were a fort¬ 
night or tbrss or four weeks seeking for a single word, and even tbeu we did not 
always find it. In Job Master Phillip, Aurogallus and X wrought to tbat some¬ 
times In four days we coo Id scarcely aeccmpliah three lines. Friend, now that It 
is In German aud finished, one can run his eye over three or four pages without 
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stumbling; but be will not discover wb&t etonee and atumpa onee lay where be 
now glidee along as over a planed board. We bad to sweat and fret before we 
could get tbe slonea and stumps ont of the way sod make so floe & walk,” The 
preface (o tbe Pe&lter contains tbe well-known pasas^ in which that book is 
called a liU^s “ In which all that is In tbe whole Bible is contained In miitia* 
ture, so that it bocomso a beautiful eccbeUidion or handbook." ▲ little further 
ou we read “ In fine, wilt thou see tire holy Christian church painted in mbtia- 
tnre with vivid color and form, take up the Psalter—there thou bast a fine, clesi, 
(dean glass that shall ahow tiiee what Christianity ia." TTe are tempted to fiiKber 
quotation, but we forbear. 

Dr. Mandelben has ready for the press a Hebrew concordaucs more exten* 
five than any st preeeut in use, and more correct, as he hopes. It is difficult to 
find a publisher for snob a work, and be has therefore pobllshed a brief pros* 
pectus.* accompanied by rec(nnineDdaU(n)s from tboss who have examined tbe 
manuscript. These recommendations come from Professors Delltzscb, Fleisclier, 
ScblotCmann, and others almost equally well known. Tbe prospeotue Itself exhit^ 
itetbe shortcomings of Snxtorf and Furst, and explains tbe advantages of Dr. 
Kandelkem's own work. Tbe latter inclndes proper names and the most import' 
ant particlee, corrects the errors and omissions of earlier efforts, and makes Its 
citations in such a way as to give tbe sense, Instead of taking three or four words 
as they come." We cannot doubt that such s work is greatly needed, and in the 
present state of Hebrew study in this country, we do not see why tbe sutlior 
might not count on tbe sals of s hundred copies here. 

Tbe Jewish qoestioo is represented by three recent pamphlets. Tbe first Is 
by Dr. Joel, well known as an author. It is "agaujst GUdemelater.^t But we 
have not been able to procure the article to wliich this is a response. We learn, 
however, from Dr. Joel' statements, that Prof. Oildemeister was called as witness 
in a criminal soit, which involved the character of the compendium of Jewish 
nsags known as Che ^ukUan J.vueh. Gildemeister declared this work still to be 
binding on tbe Jews, and gave wbat he supposed to be fair examples of the leg^s* 
lation fouDd iit It and in tbe Talmud. Dr. Joel replies to both counts; and it is 
evident that, for tbe more advanced Jews, it cannot be ssld that any of tbe 
anoient codes are binding in their entirety. We migbt blame them (though on 
the whole we shaU probably find them excusable) for not breakiog more de(udedly 
with tbe traditions of the past. 

Di. BlnmeosCein makes a contribution to Jewish science in bis discussion of 
the various kinds of oatb, wiib eepedal reference to the Talmud t The work coo* 
sists of tbi«e parts, which take up in snccessioo the Biblical oatb, tbe Ulsboic oath 
and tbe Ksbbinical oatb. It has been commended by Prof. Strack as on the whole 
a reliable statement. In reading it we have not discovered anytblng remaitsble, 
except tbe Rabbinical thorougboees of olasaiflcation, which provides for every poe* 
sible emergency. Ko reference Is made to Kol JTtdre, wbloli indeed does not come 
under the legal aspect of the subject. 


* Bb NaUSKAnSSITSTB HUtASl9CB*CR4U)ASISCI)B DJBBI'COXCOaOAnvoo Dr. 8. KsnC«l* 
Kora io Lclpslf, L«lpfi[a, l«St. 
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lu Uie next nutnbei* v.t fl»d more Oiat atire our blood, tliougb we desire to be 
cautious in regard to every new Biovement. It comes, however, with the intro* 
duction of Prof. Vntiz Delltrecli, known as a warm Wend of tite Jaws and a 
cJear-lieaded man, as well as a profound scholar, TJje documents ai*© In fact the 
confeasiou of a new JudechClirisUaji sect which has started in Russia, Tliey 
declare a firm belief lu “Jeeus our broUiex,” with a desire to miuuWin Jewish 
customs and usages so far as not inconsistent with such a belief. For an extend¬ 
ed stAtemcnt we must refer to tlie work ItseU A 8\ipplcmeiit lias appeai'ed which 
we have not seen. The leader of the new movement W recently been Msaselna* 
t«h as we are liifoimed by the daily papere; and between the intolerant govern* 
tnait of Russia and tlie intoleraocs of Russian Jewa, there is reason to fear that 
the little community may be crusheri at ita birtli. Jewlsli papers in this country 
are ratlier inclined to sneer at It; but it can hardly be horn Talmudic 

Judaism lliau are some of tlie reform Jews, and one would think any movement 
that looks like progress would be welcome to tlie latter. 

The Jewisli Bible Dictionary of Dr. irambui'ger appesin hi a second ediUon 
—partly at least; we gather tliat the revision is to extend over only ^ firel two 
parts f The work differs from others of Its class, In that It Is all written by one 
man. This fact being taken into consldeation, it is certainly every credlteWe 
perforaonce; but it is almost uonccessary to add tliot it can show little origin* 
alily. In the majority of articles that w'e have examined, nothing especially 
retoarkabl e is found. In some casea, ho>veveT, we h ave infonnation on Talmud ic 
pracricei or Inteipretatlon whicli is very welcoms. So In the articles AiUU, 
ArwittlA. J/o&el, iftae, not to mention otliers. The account of Babylonia is 
extended so as to include post-bibUcal Judaism tUeiT. We liave noticed some 
instniices in which improbable assertions of Uie Talmud are given aa lilstoncal 
facta. 

The ywfriWheco Rat6iaical readies its couclusion witli the thiity-tlilrd aud 
Gilrty-fourth part (he/erim?). The present volume coutalns the Midrasb to Prov* 
erbs. Tins Is said to be of eompamtively late origin; but it sliowa tlie likeuws 
of the whole famUy. The completed work, containing over Oiree thousand pages, 
is a monument to tlis industry of the author, and would seem to be Buffleiendy 
exieusive to give a good idea of what is meant by Ilaggada. A single example 
may be InUnduced here. On Prov- iiii ., 20 (“ He who aesomstee with the wise 
becomes wise, but tlie companion of fools is himself foobsh,”) we have the com* 
nienl-"LUcc one who goes into the perfumer's, even though be buys or sella 
nothing, hie cloUies will carry a fragrance the whole day. Tills is Uis companion 
of tlie wise. Or, on the otlier hand, if one goes into the tenner’s, even tl lougli 1 le 
buys or sells nothing, his clotbea wiU carry the smell the whole day. Like him la 
the oue who consorts wlUi fools.*’ 

• DuouHBXTS OSH Satiomawvbihscmsx Cnaimoi-isuswBw Bawaoevo »« 8 u8w»ub»* 
fcAKO, Tn Original uaS dsuiaoBor UabepMWunf roueetb«Ut von Feto* Dolltwcl*. Brleosen, 
UB4. vi end 44 pp. In Oonaen «iUt ulv pp. H«br«w text. 
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Prof. Sclimder's fS9^y* deals with tlie vexed question nfthe Atckadiai) or 
Sxiraerlnn oi Akkedo-Suinerlan origin of Babylonian oivlIlsatiOD. As is well 
known, the debate lias now lasted a considerable time. The minority, headed by 
Ilalevy, decline sUil to he conviiiceU of the Akkado-Sumerlaa existence at all, and 
of the exieteoce of the ‘^Turauian *’ dialects in some of the inacriptiona. prof, 
Schrader pieeenta (he ai'gumente for botli these poiata with bis ueual learulng 
and perspicuity; &tid,to die layman at least, there would seem to be little left 
to say in itply. 

The i>roblema of Old TesUment studyf ate the eubjecl of a ecnall book, by 
Pr. Koenig, already well kjionii as a scholar in tills department. Ilia aim is to 
discover the exact point of inquiry in each case where difference of opiDioo exiets 
lu the different schools. In Ids study he found certain thibga asserted by the 
develnpment theorists,*’ under the influence (as he supposes) of a development 
bias. The chief of these theorists is Kusueu, wboes standpoint Is notoriously tlic 
parity of all reli^ODa The religion of Israel is to us one of the religious, noth* 
log leas, but also DOtliing more.’* In contrast with this, Dr. Koenig formulates 
his own view, when starting oo the uiquiiy, thus: "My judgment as to the 
parity of all religious is not decided at the start. Kather will I draw my asser* 
tions concerning the relative uortli of all religious from the eontemplation of Uic 
facte of history." In consequence of this deCermuiation he puts an interrogation 
point at each of several assertions of the modern school. These assertions geuer* 
ally concern “YaUweli'’ as tlie tribal god of Israel; his Identity with Molocli; Uis 
position of Mosea as a religious teaclier; Uie worship of ValiweL under air image; 
the origiualit; of the propiiste; tlie age of the idea of tlie oovenaut; and tbs re)a* 
tiona of the prlesle to the lV>rab. Each of these is discussed at some lengUi, and 
the couclusion of the whole argumeut is stated as follows: "According to what 
precedes, 1 hold that them la reason for the assertion that the main slemenis of 
tlie Old Testament religiou are not changed by the written prophets, and that the 
historical pliases of the Mostdc relipon were not alterations of its substence.’* 
As Dr. Koeulg avowed himself some time since to be a Wellhausenlan in critical 
questions, this study is eapetially InterestiDg ; because it shows tliat Wellhatis- 
ta'a theories may be held aloug witli distinct supematuialism. 

The new edition of HerxogI lias reached the middle of the flf leeutb volume- 
more exactly, three-fifths of thie volume are now in our liands. lu this part 
there Is much tliat is of especial interest to the Old Testaiiieiit student, Piof. 
Strack centrlbutee an article on tlie "Great Synagogue,” and one on "Syna¬ 
gogues,” both oharacterlted by his aucustomed learning. Coualderably longer is 
the description of ^ ‘ Syria,” by Di. Uyssel. It discusses tlie name, tlie geography, 
tlie history and the literature of the country, Immediately following it is an arti¬ 
cle on the "Syriac Versions of the Bible ” by Nestle. Dr, Nestle conflnea himeelf 
to the Feshito, as tits oUier Syriac veiuloiis are treated in au earlier volume, lie 
apparujiUy finds no reason to depart from tlie common view tliat the trausla* 

• ZCR Fkaoi nach tax UKsrHvaoa mn At,TSAStix^MiiCHiiM Cci.»tfte.von Bi>. ficl>n»d*r. 
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tloa wtM made ae early aa tlie second centory. Prof- Volck has a good article on 
the Targume; but it is rather diaappolnllng, o® lookup for “ Talmud,'’ to be 
referred to the supplenent. 

Lagarde bae collected a nomber of hts ehorter writings ia a aiogle volume.* 
Tbe most of them have appeared lu the Gbttioglsche Gelehite Aazeigen. First 
in order Is an essay on Lord Aahbarnbaa'e library, celebrated for the number of 
rare mauuscrlpte it ccataios. Secondly, the preface to the author's “Anmerk* 
ungen zur Griecblsohe TTebersetaung der Proverbien” (now out of prinll is 
repeated, with additional notes. Of «ie rest, a number annouBce other publica¬ 
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